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The Special Section 
in Brief 





THE PRINCIPAL PURPOSE Of this special section is 
to provide an understanding of the labor problems 
connected with current defense preparations. To 
achieve this, the authors, while concerned chiefly 
with the present, have drawn heavily on past 
emergencies. 

The authors were not restricted either as to time 
or definition. They were in fact urged to draw 
on past experience to the extent that the past 
would help explain the present. The viewpoints 
expressed are those of the authors themselves. 
The Review presents them for consideration and 
appraisal. 

The first two articles—subject matter aside— 
make elaborate and thoughtful efforts to delimit 
the present emergency and the characteristics of 
a national emergency as such. To Dr. Woy- 
tinsky, the present is a “limitless” emergency, in 
contrast to 1917 and 1941. “Nothing is more de- 
ceptive than to describe the present situation as a 
‘limited’ emergency. Only what can be measured 
and weighed can be said to have limits. In this 
sense our task was strictly limited in World War 
I, was much broader but still limited in World 
War II, and is now limitless.” 

Mr. Epstein, exploring two kinds of national 
emergencies, depressions and wars, concludes that 
it is the Government stamp which is the common 
symbol of national crisis. “An emergency begins 
when it is recognized as such by the Government. 
Government intervention is the sine qua non of 
an emergency.” 

Dr. Woytinsky, while not taking up individual 
types of labor problems, forcefully argues that the 
larger problem may require the temporary loss of 
individual freedoms. The temporary loss is not, 
he feels, “‘a high price for a nation to pay for pre- 
serving its freedom forever.” The price must be 
paid withal, and once the voluntary decision is 
made “no further bargaining can be permitted.” 

The major problem thus boldly put, Mr. Ep- 


stein and the others proceed to specifics. The for- 
tunes of labor organizations in an emergency de- 
pend in large part upon the attitudes of Govern- 
ment. Unions’ wartime gains have been “lost or 
threatened” by postwar reaction. The New Deal 
benefits carried into World War II “and into the 
present emergency.” 

The deep penetration of Government into col- 
lective bargaining in national emergencies leaves 
its permanent mark on bargaining in later, more 
normal times, Mr. Petshek points out, even as 
to the innovations and expediencies devised as 
emergency measures. “As the Government steps 
into collective bargaining in every emergency, we 
expect free negotiations to be resumed when the 
emergency subsides—usually with scope, pattern, 
and substance broadened’”’—union security one 
time, fringe benefits another. This emergency will 
add its own special features. 

The efficient use of available manpower in 
emergencies, Dr. Burtt warns, can involve some of 
the sacrifices earlier mentioned. Labor-manage- 
ment conflicts over manpower policy are “‘essen- 
tialiy conflicts over the question of how to allocate 
certain increased costs.”’ In a partial emergency 
it can be hoped that the normal channels of collec- 
tive bargaining are sufficient to resolve the dis- 
putes. In a full emergency “the strain . . . will 
be intensified as the costs of securing the additional 
labor are increased.” 

The direct and indirect costs of emergencies to 
labor—even the costs of higher earnings—are 
itemized by Mrs. Brady. “As emergencies be- 
come serious, the private business of the household 
becomes to a considerable extent a wartime cost 
of production.’””’ Most groups suffer a lowered 
living standard during an emergency, but since 
the standard must not be permitted to drop dan- 
gerously low, “the determination of essential 
civilian needs and their satisfaction is a primary 
condition for efficient defense production.” 

The American trade-union movement has a 
firm, well-publicized position with respect to the 
present emergency and its role in it. Mr. Bar- 
kin, as a trade-union functionary, interprets it 
thus: the best way to prepare and prosecute a 
program against Communist aggression is to make 
“political and military gains more secure” by “a 
successful program of social and economic reform.”’ 
Labor has fought for representation in defense 
agencies and has won at least a partial victory. 





Labor Problems in a National Emergency 


Nature of the Current Crisis 


Its Scope Compared With Past War Periods 
The Impact of the Mobilization Program on Our Economy 


W. S. WoYTINSKY* 





WHAT IS ESSENTIAL in a discussion of labor 
problems in the national emergency is for us to 
visualize the nature of the emergency the United 
States is facing. To approach it as a demand for 
limited defense expenditures is to court disaster. 

By its nature, this is a limitless emergency that 
may develop into a situation requiring the Nation 
to expend all its strength and resources. In this 
spirit we should approach the problems of today 
and the immediate future. What the situation 
demands from us today are trivial sacrifices, com- 
paratively easy tasks. But these may be only the 
first steps. It is useless to make them unless we 
are decided to go to the bitter end if this should 
be necessary. The spirit of our military policy 
must also become the spirst of our economic and 
labor policy. 

This premise does not exclude half measures, 
when such half measures promise a full solution 
of a limited task. But each measure we take in 
the present phase of the emergency must be 
backed by the firm decision to go further, much 
further if it becomes necessary. 

More specifically, our labor policy in this 
emergency must be an open-end program, a 
program that can be expanded, on short notice, 
into a total mobilization. If there is a force in 
the world that can prevent World War III, such 
a force is the ability of the United States to effect 
in days and weeks a total economic mobilization, 


* Of The Johns Hopkins University. 


more “total” than it took us almost 2 years to 
complete after Pearl Harbor. The first step in 
this direction is to mobilize our thinking on what 
the state of world affairs means for us and demands 
from us. 


Meaning of the National Emergency 


The mainspring of our economic system is the 
everyday decisions and efforts of millions of 
individuals—consumers, farmers, businessmen, 
and workers. Governmental controls may in- 
fluence their decisions by directing their efforts 
toward a common goal, but such controls cannot 
and should not replace this motive power of a 
free country. 

The acts of individuals in our economic system 
follow definite patterns and are delicately adjusted 
to each other. In due time, boys and girls 
graduating from school find their way into em- 
ployment; employers recruit and select their work 
force; manufacturers revise their production and 
investment programs to fit the changing demand; 
and consumers accept or reject the goods offered 
at the price set by producers. 

These patterns of behavior change continuously. 
Economic and social progress depends on their 
flexibility. But if decisions of individuals changed 
in an erratic, completely unpredictable way, no 
progress would be possible. The stability of the 
ever-changing and growing economic system rests 
on the continuity of economic processes. Prices, 
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wages, and patterns of distribution of the labor 
forceand of national income are not static, but their 
changes, under normal conditions, are gradual. 

The break in this continuity of economic 
processes is the identifying characteristic of a 
national emergency. The exceptional effort and 
sacrifices demanded of the Nation determine the 
new conditions of its life and work. Mobilization 
of industry and agriculture required to meet the 
emergency implies an occupational and eventual 
geographic redistribution of the labor force. It 
implies also a reorientation in the use of technical 
and human resources—the retraining of workers 
for new duties and a radical revision of customary 
investment programs. From the point of view 
of business-as-usual patterns, the impact of a 
national emergency on the economic system ap- 
pears as a series of dislocations—in production 
and consumption, in flow of goods and money 
income, and in prices and wage rates. 

Inflation is only one of many manifestations of 
a national emergency. In more general terms, 
its impact en the economic system can be de- 
scribed as a breakdown of the normal adjustments 
among human actions which insure a smooth and 
continuous operation of the economic system. At 
the time when the national emergency requires 
prompt decisions, people discover that they can 
no longer rely on old yardsticks and traditions. 
Thus, normal clashes of interests develop into 
social conflicts that may seriously endanger the 
Nation’s unity. 

In this one respect, our record in World War II 
was neither much better nor much worse than 
that of other countries. Everywhere, economic 
mobilization—as well as subsequent demobiliza- 
tion—was marked by social tensions and strife. 
However, in some ways the present situation is 
particularly difficult because the Nation is facing 
an emergency of unknown and unpredictable 
character, severity, and duration. 


Limited or Unlimited Emergency 


The United States is engaged—at this writing— 
in “limited” hostilities in a remote part of the 
world, a war with a strictly limited number of 
troops that can be deployed and with a limited 
objective. It is an expensive war, however, not 
only in terms of war material but also in terms of 
human life and suffering. 


At the same time this country is feverishly 
working to reconstruct the defense wall along its 
borders that was torn down after World War II. 
It is rearming and readying itself to resume its 
role as the Arsenal of World Democracies. Its 
task, repeatedly stated by the Government, is to 
prevent and be ready to repel aggression wherever 
the enemy may strike in its drive to world domina- 
tion. The ramparts of freedom, we are committed 
to defend, encircle the world. The United States 
and its Allies must either have an absolute military 
superiority at all threatened points, or command 
mobile reserves sufficient to build up such a 
superiority in a reasonably short time after the 
assault has begun. 

We do not yet have an all-out mobilization for 
an all-out war. The Government has repeatedly 
declared its hope that, by displaying strength and 
firmness, this country can prevent an all-out war. 
It has told the people what must be done before 
the United States and its Allies will be prepared. 
Fortunately war preparations behind the Iron 
Curtain are not yet completed. Again, as in 
World War I and World War II, we have time 
to brace ourselves. 

Such is the present phase of the national 
emergency. We do not know whether our efforts 
will deter or provoke the enemy, postpone or 
accelerate the conflict. In brief, so uncertain is 
the world situation that while the objective of 
our partial mobilization is to preserve peace it 
may end in total war. 

Nothing is more deceptive than to describe the 
present situation as a “limited” emergency. Only 
what can be measured end weighed can be said to 
have limits. In this sense our task was strictly 
limited in World War I, was much broader but 
still limited in World War II, and is now limitless. 


Emergency in the Last Two Wars 


World War I was fought chiefly with conven- 
tional weapons, tested in previous conflicts. The 
Central Powers had the edge in land forces and 
their maneuverability; the Allies had the sea- 
power and superior military and economic poten- 
tial. The initial reverses of the Allies were as 
inescapable as was the ultimate doom of Germany 
and her satellites. The Allied military experts 
knew what was in store—a victorious advance of 
the German armies, a long stalemate, and ulti- 
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mate victory for the Allies. The British Field 
Marshal, Lord Kitchener, was able to predict at 
the very beginning of the war both the course and 
timing of military events. 

The situation was more complex in World War 
I]—the first three-dimensional war, largely fought 
with new weapons. But the distribution of odds 
and advantages was similar to that in the pre- 
ceding war: Initial superiority of the Axis in land 
forces; supremacy of the Allies on the sea and an 
industrial potential that would give them, in due 
time, decisive supremacy in the air. Hitler was 
sure of initial success and realized that time worked 
for the Allies. His chance of victory lay in a 
short war, with a settlement before the Allies had 
time to convert their industrial capacity into a 
striking force. The chance of the Allies lay in 
endurance and prolonged effort. Churchill’s 
pledge of blood, sweat, toil, and tears proved to 
be a pledge of victory. 

In both wars we knew the forces and resources 
of the enemy. After Germany had deliberately 
chosen the time and place for the first stroke, she 
lost the initiative and left to us the choice of the 
time and place for the blow which would crush her 
and end the struggle. Difficult as our historical 


task was, at least it was perfectly clear. 

The ultimate task we now face is probably as 
hard as in the two preceding wars, but what makes 
it particularly difficult.is its elusive character. We 
cannot yet be sure of the job which has to be done. 
We are moving in murky darkness, intensified by 
the smoke screen of skillful propaganda of the 


enemy. 
Labor Problems in the Present Emergency 


What are the sacrifices the present situation 
demands from this country? How many billions 
of dollars should it spend on how much armament? 
How many men should it take into the armed 
forces? And how many of them must die, to in- 
sure the freedom of the world? 

There is no complete current answer to these 
questions. Military experts can tell the Congress 
how many airplane groups are necessary now, in 
the twilight between peace and all-out war. They 
know that stockpiling of munitions is subject to 
the law of diminishing returns and should not go 


beyond the needs of the initial phase of the war. 
In a situation as confused and fluid as the present, 
only short-run plans can be established. An esti- 
mate for the current fiscal year is a blueprint; an 
estimate for the following year is bound to be re- 
vised time and again; an estimate for more than 
2 years ahead is only illustrative of what might 
happen. And since different developments are in 
the realm of possibility, divergent estimates are 
defensible. An appraisal of labor problems in the 
present emergency is possible, however, without 
specific assumptions about the course of military 
events. 

Suppose that the United States should decide 
to bring the strength of its armed forces to 4 million 
men and to spend, say, $75 billion over current 
levels in order to supply its own and other armies 
of the North Atlantic Alliance with the most 
modern and effective arms. The impact on our 
economic system of such an increase can be deter- 
mined with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

Our economy was operating in the first half of 
1951 at a rate of annual output of goods and 
services—in constant dollars (first half of 1951 
prices)—of $324 billion, compared with $307 billion 
in the last half of 1950 and $294 billion in the half 
year before Korea. There was, thus, a real increase 
in national output of more than 2 percent per 
quarter. 

The additional expenditure must be provided 
in one or both of two ways. We can maintain the 
present level of production, diverting a part of it 
to emergency needs by cutting direct civilian con- 
sumption and capital formation; or, we can in- 
crease the gross national product by a more 
intensive utilization of our manpower and indus- 
trial resources, assuming we have the necessary 
materials; or the required outlays can be covered 
by a combination of both methods. 

This is the old problem of guns and butter, but 
let us see how it works under the present conditions. 

We are already in the initial phase of the greater 
utilization of the labor force, with the typical re- 
placement of men by women. The process of 
mobilization of manpower can be greatly accel- 
erated, if necessary.{As during World War II, 
retirement of older workers can be postponed and 
earlier entrance of young jworkers into employ- 
ment encouraged. All in ‘all, the civilian work 
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force can readily be increased by approximately 
5 percent despite the continued shift of men to the 
armed forces. 

Another source is the unemployed. We had 
3,515,000 men and women out of work in April 
1950 and only 1,744,000 in April 1951. Of the 
latter number, at least 600,000 can be absorbed by 
increased production. 

The third possibility of increasing output in 
goods and services is in longer hours of work. In 
manufacturing industries the workweek averaged 
39.7 hours in April 1950 and 41.0 hours in April 
1951, which amounts to an increase of nearly 3 
percent. A further increase in weekly hours of 
work could well be considered if necessary. 

A fourth important source of increase in gross 
national product is the shift of workers from low- 
productivity to high-productivity industries—for 
example, from service industries and trade to ship- 
yards and airplane factories. Still another source 
would be a continued increase in the productivity 
of labor, with the same number of workers produc- 
ing an increasing amount of goods per man-hour. 

Even with an allowance for higher absenteeism 
among new workers and the unavoidable waste 
in @ war economy, our gross national income can 
be substantially increased. An increase by 20 to 
25 percent seems to be in the realm of possibility. 
If the actual increase falls short of the target, the 
difference would have to be covered by a cut in 
civilian consumption and investment and in public 
expendit ires not related to defense. 

This rough estimate leaves open the difficult 
problems of financing the emergency outlays, 
balancing the flow of goods and services with 
that of consumers’ purchasing power, allocating 
scarce materials, recruiting new workers, redis- 
tributing the available labor force, retraining, 
and the like. It leaves open likewise the prob- 
lems of wages and prices. Its only purpose is 
to illustrate the economic setting of the task 
of economic mobilization for a limited emergency, 
limited in three respects—the demand for man- 
power for the armed forces, the demand for war 
material, and the duration of the emergency. 
The task would not be overwhelming, indeed, 
if we could purchase peace and security for 
ourselves and other freedom-loving nations at 
a fixed price of $75 billion or any other amount, 


for that matter. Unfortunately, the idea of 
such a purchase is utterly unrealistic and gives 
a distorted picture of the present emergency. 


Rearmament and Its Costs 


Suppose that the rearmament program—of the 
magnitude suggested or any other dimension— 
is completed. Where do we go from there? 
How long will we be able to keep our military 
forces at the level attained? Should we increase 
them further in order to preserve our lead over 
our potential enemies? Should we expect the 
same continuous effort from our Allies? And 
if the acquired military strength is to become the 
starting point of a new round in the armament 
race, what will be the initial speed of this race? 
Will it proceed at a constant or an increasing 
rate? How long will it last? 

These questions are beyond the competence 
of economists. All these are ‘‘assumptions”’ 
they must get from the military experts. But 
the experts confess that they do not know the 
answers. 

They are confident that time works for us. 
We disarmed—almost completely—at the end 
of World War II when the U.S.S.R. (our unwilling 
Ally in that war) frantically increased its armed 
forces and seized lands all along its borders, 
preparing for tae last assault against the free 
world. For us, the current phase of armament 
is a catching-up period. Each month improves 
our chances. This does not mean, however, 
that time is committed to work for us in the 
longer future. A point may be reached when 
time will be against us, when each month will 
diminish our military superiority or even increase 
the enemy’s superiority. 

Many experts believe that our superiority in 
modern arms is the main single factor which has 
deterred Moscow from open aggression. It is 
generally believed also that our superiority in 
this field is increasing and will increase in the 
next year or two. However, we may reach 
the point when we have stockpiled more new 
weapons than can be used in a short time while 
the enemy has just enough of them for a knock-out 
assault. 

Our military leaders will certainly recognize 
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the danger and warn the Nation. Perhaps this 
situation will never develop, but its possibility 
cannot be disregarded. 

In peacetime, military expenditures are, in 
the flow of national income, similar to current 
expenditures for police, education, protection 
of public health, flood control, and the like. 
These are comparatively small current outlays 
for security defrayed by regular taxes. 

In a national emergency, according to Simon 
Kuznets, military outlays become like extraordi- 
nary large-scale capital investments. The finan- 
cial cost of war—apart from sacrifices in blood 
and suffering—is the price the Nation pays to pre- 
serve its way of life, its freedom, and its future 
development. The price must be defrayed from 
the current output of goods and services, but the 
end product it buys has no tangible value for con- 
sumers. In the long run, it returns to the Nation 
in the form of political and moral values. 

It is up to the people and their representatives 
to decide whether these values are worth the price 
that may be exacted for them. But once the 
decision is taken, no further bargaining can be 
permitted. The price must be paid. 


The Price of Survival 


The price of survival in a total war cannot be 
reduced solely to blood and money. Still another 


price may be required of the people: a temporary 
sacrifice of some individual freedoms. The men 
and women called to military service lose the 
freedom of individual decision. The national 


emergency may require similar sacrifices from 


civilians. 

Depending upon the extent of the emergency, 
workers may be called upon to subordinate many 
of their individual and collective rights to the 
national well-being. They may be required to 
accept decisions of public agencies in fields in 
which they normally would be able to bargain. 
They may also have to postpone consumer pur- 
chases, and to forego complete freedom of moving 
from job to job as in peacetime. 

This question does not arise in a limited emerg- 
ency, and perhaps it will not arise at all. But 
the possibility of the most trying developments 
on the labor front should not be disregarded. It 
must be approached in the same spirit in which 
we approach the possibility of air bombardment 
and the destruction of our cities. We hope that 
such a catastrophe will not happen, but if the 
enemy strikes there will be no time to discuss the 
program of action. The decisions must be made 
in advance. 

The voluntary temporary sacrifice of individual 
freedom is not a high price for a nation to pay for 
preserving its freedom forever. 








The Impact of Emergencies on Labor Organizations 


Influence of World War I in Establishing Trade-Union Status 
New Attitudes in the Depression of the 1930’s 
Gains Carried Over to the Current Emergency 


ALBERT EPSTEIN* 





Wars, the threat of wars, and depressions have 
profound effects upon labor organizations. These 
emergencies may speed up existing tendencies or 
reverse previous trends. Proper understanding 
of the impact upon labor organizations requires 
study not only of the emergencies themselves but 
also the phases that precede and follow. Wars 
and preparation for war are generally periods of 
high employment and prosperity. They are 
almost always followed by economic recessions. 
Depressions have, until now, been succeeded by 
higher levels of prosperity. 

If the decisive factor of sequence is disregarded, 
every emergency consists of a depression and 
prosperity phase. Historically, with at least one 
noteworthy exception, years of prosperity have 
been favorable to labor organizations; depressions 
have invariably weakened or destroyed them. 
But clearly the emergencies under discussion are 
radically different in nature. 

One other observation must be made about the 
cyclical influence on labor organization. The 
business cycle has frequently determined not only 
the extent but also the kind of unionism that 
developed. In prosperous years the chances for 
‘job conscious,” “‘pure and simple,”’ or ‘‘business”’ 
unionism were much better than for “welfare” or 
“uplift” unionism. During depression the pen- 
dulum from * ‘‘business’”’ to “panacea” 
unionism. 


swung 


*Economist, International Association of Machinists 
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In an emergency, Government intervention 
reaches its maximum, including sweeping actions in 
the field of labor relations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The impact of an emergency upon labor 
organizations is determined by the combined 
effect of the dominant economic conditions and 
Government policy. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment in any given emergency is not automatic. 
A great deal will depend upon the political, 
economic, and social philosophy held by the 
Administration. 

When World War I broke out, membership in 
the trade-unions had risen to more than 2,500,000. 
It was less than 500,000 in 1897 when the modern 
period of American unionism began. Until that 
year, labor organizations could not withstand the 
ravages of depression. This unstable condition is 
explained by the attitude of the union member to 
his organization in the early days. He looked 
upon his union as a temporary means to aid him in 
obtaining bigh wages, so that he could eventually 
cease to be a wage earner. The influence of this 
development was noted by Samuel Gompers in 
his report to the American Federation of Labor 
convention in 1899: “. . . the organization 
remains intact during dull periods of industry, 
and is prepared to take advantage of the first 
sign of an industrial revival.’ 

The year prior to World War I was one of these 
“dull periods of industry’ in the economic cycle. 
There was a slight decline in union membership 


from 1913 to 1914. But from the long-range 
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point of view, trade-unionism had demonstrated 
its stability and capacity to survive and function. 
Despite success, unionism had failed to organize 
the unskilled and semiskilled workers, and large- 
scale industry remained practically untouched 
by unionism. 


Government Labor Policy, 1899-1920 


The economic recessions that occurred between 
the Spanish-American War and Wor!ld War I 
stimulated the farmers, workers, and small 
businessmen to intensive political activity. There 
was a clamor for protection against big business. 
These groups found powerful champions in Bryan, 
LaFollette, and Wilson in the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. Both the Socialist Party 
and National Nonpartisan League supported 
these demands in the areas where they had 
influence. 

Out of this agitation came legislation to regulate 
monopolies, including the Clayton Act. This act 
was designed to prevent restraint of trade and to 
clarify the legal status of organized labor under 
the Sherman Act and other legislation and court 
decisions. It contained the famous phrase that 


“the labor of a human being is not a commodity 


or article of commerce.”’ Organized labor hailed 
the Jabor provisions in the Clayton Act as “‘ Labor’s 
Magna Charter” and “Bill of Rights.” But these 
hopeful if extravagent clsims were denied in con- 
gressional debates by even the “‘friends of labor.” 
More important were the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which interpreted the 
act as being, in the main, a codification of existing 
law. The only new features were those limiting 
the use of injunction in labor disputes in accord- 
ance with Supreme Court decisions. 

With the increase in industrial disputes, the 
Government became concerned in their prevention 
and amicable settlement. Conciliation and media- 
tion machinery developed gradually in the United 
States, beginning with the conciliation law passed 
by Maryland in 1878. Federal legislation was 
first passed in 1888 to handle disputes on railroads. 

The impact of the World War I emergency on 
labor organization made itself felt against the 
following social, political, and economic backdrop: 

(1) Trade-unionism was permanently estab- 
lished in a number of important industries. 


967313—51——-2 


(2) The Wilson Administration was friendly to 
labor. 

(3) The economy was passing through an 
economic recession. 

(4) The Government was prepared to intervene 
in the economic activities of the Nation. 

Business depression turned into prosperity as 
European orders for munitions and other goods 
began to reach the United States in considerable 
volume. The labor market had become a 
“sellers” market. Profit margins were wide 
enough to induce employers to be more willing to 
grant wage increases and more reluctant to risk 
strikes. Where strikes did occur, the unions were 
frequently successful and emerged from them not 
only with higher wages and union recognition but 
also with enhanced prestige and Jarger member- 
ship. 

The war in Europe was recognized as an emer- 
gency for the United States even prior to April 
1917. During the first 2 years of the war, and 
particularly as the United States approached the 
status of a belligerent nation, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed extraordinary duties. A committee 
on labor was created by the Council of National 
Defense. As early as July 4, 1916, at the dedica- 
tion of the new AFL Building in Washington, 
President Wilson stated that in the future no 
President would be able to ignore the organized 
labor movement. This was interpreted in labor 
circles as an official declaration that‘ trade- 
unionism was accepted, for the first time, as an 
integral part of American life. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that an 
emergency per se leads all economic groups to 
accept labor as a partner in the war effort. On 
the contrary, when many strikes occurred early in 
the First World War, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and others called for outlawing of all 
strikes. The State of New Hampshire actually 
passed such a law in 1917. The Minnesota Public 
Safety Commission promulgated an order to the 
same effect in 1918. Twelve states enacted 
compulsory work laws. 

Nevertheless, the business boom and Federal 
Government policy were creating favorable condi- 
tions for union growth and security. These 
factors were strengthened when war was officially 
declared. Increased and uninterrupted produc- 
tion in all basic industries was imperative. The 


? 
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labor market became even more of a “sellers” 
market with industrial expansion and the with- 
drawal of more than 5,000,000 men into the armed 
forces. This withdrawal from the labor force 
came on top of the loss due to the curtailment of 
immigration. Government operation or adminis- 
tration of basic industries such as the railroads and 
coal mining brought official recognition of col- 
lective bargaining in these industries. 

Thus, in part, Government’s relationship to 
labor in an emergency flows directly from its 
extraordinary intervention in the economic life 
of the country. But, as indicated earlier in this 
article, Wilson’s attitude toward laborwas also part 
of the broader philosophy that labor unions were 
an integral part of the democratic forces of the 
Nation and that the war was being fought for 
democracy. He showed his regard for labor by 
taking time out from his war duties to address the 
AFL convention in 1917. 

The whole social and political climate during 
the war was favorable to unionism. As Harry 
A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery aptly put it: 
“Moral conviction joined with ‘cost-plus’ con- 
tracts to accord to trade-unionism a new status 
and a new opportunity.” 

The Federal Government created a separate 
board for each of the 13 governmentally operated 
industries. It set up the National War Labor 
Board for essential war industries not covered by 
these special adjustment boards. 

The National War Labor Board established in 
April 1918 adopted a set of principles, many 
closely resembling those adopted under the New 
Deal recovery program and in World War II. 

(1) Abandonment of strikes and _ lock-outs 
for the duration. 

(2) Full recognition of the right of both em- 
ployers and workers to organize in their trade- 
unions and associations and to bargain collectively 
through their chosen representatives. This right 
was in no way to be denied, abridged, or interfered 
with by either side, and all discrimination fer 
legitimate activities with such organizations was 
forbidden. In addition, workers in their collective 
action were to refrain. from the use of coercive 
measures either in inducing persons to affiliate 
with the union or in forcing employers to bargain. 


(3) In union shops, the union standards of 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor were to be 
maintained; in establishments employing both 
union and nonunion workers the status quo was 
to be maintained, by allowing the utmost freedom 
in joining or refraining from membership in the 
union. This provision, however, did not prevent 
the Board from improving wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor when deemed necessary. 

The Secretary of War ruled that striking work- 
men did not lose draft exemption or deferred 
classification. The Provost Marshal held that the 
“‘work-or-fight” order could not be used against 
pickets. To stop Western Union from continuing 
its “yellow-dog” contract, the President was 
ready to use his power to seize the company. 
But he also threatened to draft the machinists in 
a Bridgeport war plant if they went on strike. 

All these efforts, however, failed to bring in- 
dustrial peace. On the contrary, more strikes 
occurred during the first year of the war, before 
adjustment machinery was established, than in any 
subsequent year until 1937. But even later, 
these efforts failed to halt the strike wave because 
the National War Labor Board and the other 


agencies had no legal power to compel either side 


to submit to its jurisdiction. Another reason 
for this failure was that the Board was slow in 
hearing grievances and making awards because 
it was overburdened with cases. However, when a 
strike was threatening or actually called, the 
Board rushed the case. Strikes, thus, became the 
most effective way of gettirg action from the 
Board. 

The basic cause for strikes was the provocative 
antiunion behavior of many employers despite the 
Government’s declared policy of dealing with 
organized labor. There were numerous strikes 
to enforce the closed shop, contrary to Govern- 
ment policy. Other strikes took place when 
employers refused to abide by a Board’s decision 
or when the awards were unsatisfactory to labor. 
Most of the latter were spontaneous and not 
sanctioned by the union. 

Nevertheless, the war adjustment machinery 
helped to settle many disputes which might other- 
wise have ended in strikes or lock-outs. From 
June 1918, when the Board decided its first case, 
until the armistice, not a single strike or lock-out 
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was undertaken in defiance of the National War 
Labor Board’s awards. 

The net result of all the favorable factors 
generated by the war was that from 1914 to 1920, 
unions nearly doubled their membership from 
2,687,100 to 5,047,800. This 6-year gain exceeded 
the increase for the previous 17-year period. The 
peak was reached, not during the war, but a year 
or two after the armistice. In 1918, membership 
stood at 3,467,300. It rose to 4,125,200 in 1919 
and to a peak of 5,047,800 in 1920; a figure not 
equaled for the next 15 years. 


Trade-Unionism During Prosperity, 1920-29 


The advantages gained by labor during World 
War I were not permanent. Government protec- 
tion of labor’s right to organize was withdrawn in 
the post-armistice period of evaporating national 
idealism. The employers felt free to reassert their 
managerial prerogatives and withdrew union 
recognition. 

One enduring result of the war labor policy was 
the company union, which was stimulated by the 
war adjustment board’s decisions containing pro- 
visions for some form of employee representation. 


The employers readily complied with these pro- 
visions and labor hoped to assimilate Government- 


instituted shop committees after the war. This 
expectation was not realized. The company- 
union movement made marked progress after 
World War I and seriously threatened the bona 
fide trade-unions. 

Despite the unprecedented prosperity of the 
1920’s, trade-unionism not only failed to conquer 
new unorganized areas but failed to hold its own. 
This was contrary to all historical precedents. 
Though the “‘new era”’ had a depressing effect upon 
labor organizations, it can hardly be viewed as an 
emergency. But it should be noted that Govern- 
ment policy was not of the type to encourage union 
organization and collective bargaining. 

The downward trend of union membership did 
not reverse itself until Government intervention 
in labor relations was again favorable. In 1933 
union membership stood at 2,973,000, the lowest 
figure since 1917, and if the growth of the working 
population is taken into account, the lowest since 
1910. 

The emergency began in 1929. Following a 
course typical of depressions, trade-union member- 


ship from 1929 to 1933 dropped by about a half 
million. But Government labor policies were 
completely atypical. In none of the earlier depres- 
sions had Government actively directed its efforts 
to encourage unionism. 

Previously it was noted that the prosperous 
1920’s had also been unique. The conclusion is 
inescapable that at least as much attention must 
be paid to the social and economic philosophies 
current during any emergency as to the conditions 
prevailing in the emergency itself. 


New Attitudes in the 1930’s 


The new attitude toward labor antedated the 
New Deal Administration. The first move came 
on March 23, 1932, when a Republican-controlled 
Congress passed the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act. It had been drafted with the 
aid of a group of eminent legal scholars. It 
contained the following statement of policy funda- 
mental to all future labor relations legislation. 

“Whereas under prevailing economic conditions, 
developed with the aid of governmental authority 
for owners of property to organize the corporate 
and other forms of ownership association, the 
individual unorganized worker is commonly help- 
less to exercise actual liberty of contract and to 
protect his freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain 
acceptable terms and conditions of employment; 
wherefore, though he should be free to decline to 
associate with his fellows, it is necessary that he 
have full freedom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of his own 
choosing, to negotiate the terms and conditions of 
his employment, and that he shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of employers 
of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; 
therefore, the following definitions of, and limita- 
tions upon, the jurisdiction and authority of the 
courts of the United States are hereby enacted.” 

The AFL did not endorse this anti-injunction 
bill until its 1929 convention, about 2 years after 
the méasure was first proposed. Thus, one of the 
most important pieces of pro-labor legislation was 
sown during a period of phenomenal prosperity 
and reaped during an equally extraordinary de- 
pression. The demand for Government inter- 
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vention during the depression became irresistible. 
Limited Government action to combat economic 
distress began in the Hoover Administration. As 
economic paralysis spread, the need for widespread 
Government aid was accepted even by most of the 
ardent adherents of “laissez-faire.” 

The New Deal aimed to achieve recovery by 
increasing the purchasing power of the people; and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was an 
expression of this general scheme. Since produc- 
tion and prices were to be regulated under this 
plan, it became necessary to exempt parties to 
the NRA codes from the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Every code was required by Congress to include 
two labor provisions. The celebrated section 7 
(a) was one of them. Protection of workers in 
their collective-bargaining activities had been the 
policy of Government during World War I, but 
it had never been done during years of peace. 

Government approval of collective bargaining, 
which in this period began with the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, culminated in the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935. Thus, Government had 
taken steps to free labor from the injunction, to 
secure the nominal right to organize and bargain 
collectively, to prohibit certain anti-union prac- 
tices, and to establish the necessary machinery 
for implementing these rights. The provision of 
an orderly process for the selection of bargaining 
representatives is one of the greatest achievements 
of the Wagner Act. Unionism began to penetrate 
into heretofore unorganized industries and areas; 

The membership gains of trade-unions men- 
tioned earlier (not counting the rapid and phe- 
nomenal growth of company unionism) were not 
achieved without strikes to gain recognition. 
Many employers in the basic industries, before the 
Supreme Court passed on the constitutionality of 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act, de- 
fied thelabor law. Asa result, during 1934-36, 50 
percent of the strikes resulted wholly or partly from 
lack of recognition. 


Parallelism in Two World Wars 


Many developments in both World Wars were 
closely parallel. However, in World War II, 
for the first time in the country’s history, an over- 
all wage control program was introduced to— 

(1) help close the inflationary gap by, reducing 
available purchasing power. 


(2) facilitate the price control program. 

(3) reduce excessive labor mobility. 

Taking into account the starting point of union 
membership in World War II, we find the phe- 
nomenal gains of World War I repeated on a 
higher level. From 1942 to 1945 total union 
membership increased steadily at an average rate 
of almost a million workers per year. It was 
primarily a period of consolidation and extension 
of collective bargaining. At the end of World 
War IT, union membership was estimated at about 
15 millions. 

Favorable economic conditions alone could 
never have brought about the rapid growth of 
unionism that took place during World War II. 
The Wagner Act remained in effect during the 
war and the policies of the National War Labor 
Board encouraged unionism. 

As in World War I, this Board maintained the 
status quo as far as union-security clauses were 
concerned. However, a problem arose in plants 
where the closed shop or union shop had not 
previously been in existence. The Board utilized 
the ‘“maintenance-of-membership” plan as a 
means of granting union security without adopt- 
ing a public policy for a Government agency to 
force workers into labor unions. The check-off, 
first used as an alternative form of union security, 
was later adopted on its own merits. The pro- 
gram and record for the peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes was better in World War II than 
in World War I. But strikes were not entirely 
eliminated. Comparing the 4-year periods from 
1916 to 1919, and 1943 to 1946, the following 
relationships result: 


Workers involved 
in ee -. 
percent of tot 
ployed 


8.4 
6.9 


6. 


These figures are the most comparable, show,a 
close parallelism, and indicate that certain eco- 
nomic pressures break through all Government 
efforts to regulate them. 
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The Current Emergency 


In the present emergency, we have an Adminis- 
tration which would follow in the footsteps of 
Wilson and Roosevelt. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
which is counter to this tradition, certainly does 
not offer the same favorable conditions for labor 
organizations as did the Wagner Act during World 
War II. However, the existing labor relations 
legislation is not less favorable than was the ab- 
sence of any Federal labor relations legislation 
before and during World War I. 

The Korean emergency came during a boom, 
creating problems which did not exist in any of 
the previous emergencies. Another feature of 
this period is the chronic nature of the cold war 
rather than the acuteness of total war. 

Even so, the Wage Stabilization Board was 
modeled on the NWLB of World War II. Once 
again, we are made aware of the central role 
played by Government in an emergency and of 
the impact that its labor relations policy has upon 
trade-unions. 

Membership for many unions is merely a func- 
tion, mathematically speaking, of employment. 
With increased employment, we are witness- 


ing union growth of indefinite proportions. Since 
no new unorganized fields are being invaded, and 
the existing unions dominate their industries, it 
is reasonable to expect a less phenomenal rate of 
growth than in World War II. 
Labor-management cooperation in World War 


I was of a sporadic and isolated nature. Statistics 
on the number of labor and management com- 


mittees tend to give an exaggerated notion as to 
the importance of labor-management cooperation 
during World War II. Though approximately 
5,000 labor-management committees, in establish- 
ments employing over 7,000,000 workers, regis- 
tered with the War Production Board, only 10 to 
20 percent of them dealt with production prob- 
lems, mostly absenteeism and accident prevention. 
The committees in the remaining plants handled 
car pooling, bond drives, community fund and 
blood donor campaigns, rallies, and celebrations. 

In this study the impact of three wars and a 
depression have been considered. Clearly, every 
business depression is not an emergency. But for 
the United States, war emergencies have begun 
before the declaration of war. An emergency be- 
gins when it is recognized as such by the Govern- 
ment. Government intervention is the sine qua 
non of an emergency. Only when the impact is 
felt by government is it transmitted to the labor 
organizations. 

The repercussions of the depression emergency 
in the United States probably have been more 
profound and lasting than those of the wars. It 
can be argued that the depression ravaged Ameri- 
can consciousness as the destructive wars have 
affected the European mind. The gains that la- 
bor organizations made during war periods were 
lost or threatened by the reaction that set in after 
both World War I and World War II. The bene- 
fits won during the New Deal were carried over 
into World War II, through the postwar pros- 
perity, and into the present emergency. 
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THE GRADUAL CHANGE in substance and scope of 
collective bargaining has been accelerated in an 
unprecedented manner during the last 20 years of 
recurring emergencies. Substantive changes in 
collective bargaining are primarily a response to 
(1) pressures within the union and within manage- 
ment which exert decisive influences upon bar- 
gaining policy; (2) variable economic conditions; 
and (3) general environmental factors like the 
governmental and public attitudes. All three 
factors change more radically during an emergency 
than at other times and vitally affect the scope and 
content of bargaining. 

Both threats to national security and severe 
economic depressions are emergencies. On the 
termination of any emergency, industrial relations 
seldom revert to their original status. 

Nation-wide governmental support for collec- 
tive negotiations first appeared in the policies of 
the National War Labor Board of World War I. 
Ground lost shortly thereafter was more than re- 
gained after the depression of the 1930’s. The 
mark left by the World War II National War 
Labor Board on scope, techniques, and attitudes 
of collective bargaining is still apparent. As 
freedom of bargaining is fully restored to the 
parties after emergencies, many changes originat- 
ing in wartime practices have been retained. 
These point mostly towards more orderly, in- 
stitutionalized bargaining. More significantly, 
cmmeninaee 
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they result in a broader scope of labor-management 
relations. 

Following the depression of the 1930’s, union 
organizations in the mass-production industries 
concentrated first on recognition and union 
security, then on safeguarding employment of 
union members. Emphasis on productivity was 
increased in the period immediately preceding and 
during World War II. Incentive methods of wage 
payment became more widespread. Joint deter- 
mination of the pace of work and a more ration- 
alized wage structure resulted. Greater labor- 
management cooperation coupled with NWLB 
activities led to more frequent rules on grievance 
procedures in contracts. Arbitration played a 
greater role, and often replaced strikes for the 
duration of hgreements. As World War II pro- 
gressed, “‘fringe’’ issues, such as vacations, pen- 
sions, health, and insurance plans, became im- 
portant. 


Management Security 


The scope of collective bargaining is ever in- 
creasing. Today the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts consider conditions of em- 
ployment to include such items as: (1) merit wage 
increases within a wage range, (2) profit sharing, 
(3) subcontracting, (4) composition of work shifts, 
(5) working rules, (6) severance pay, (7) dis- 
charge, (8) seniority rights, (9) pension plans, 
(10) health and welfare plans, (11) paid vacations, 
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(12) safety and clinical facilities, etc. But the 
subject matter of many negotiations reaches much 
beyond the points on which it is the legal duty 
of management to bargain. For example, the 
speed of the assembly line was a crucial question 
in the 1949 Ford strike. 

Necessary wartime cooperation, partly through 
labor-management committees, brought about 
joint concern and thus joint determination of many 
matters formerly considered the exclusive pre- 
rogative of management. While this issue of 
prerogatives was second in importance to recogni- 
tion of national unions in the post-World War I 
“Industrial Conference,” it contributed to the 
partial failure of the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence of 1945. Management was apprehensive 
lest labor’s war-generated strength might lead 
unions to demand a share in most management 
activities. 

The problem is properly termed “management 
security,” as it is subject to the same psychological 
reactions by the parties as “union security” and 
equally important to management as long as 
mutual confidence is not established. Both types 
of security provisions become less important 
proportionately with increased confidence in the 
intentions and actions of the other party. Manage- 
ment often engages in informal discussions with 
the union outside of formal bargaining procedures, 
particularly during emergencies, concerning work 
load, promotions, introduction of inventions, etc. 
As so often happens in labor-management rela- 
tions, the issue is being decided not in principle 
but on a case-by-case basis. This method is in 
reality largely an outgrowth of the way in which 
wage and dispute .cases were treated by the 
NWLB. The issue is being raised anew every time 
an enlarged area in the scope of bargaining 
emerges. 


Union Security 


The issue of union security presents the opposite 
side of the same problem: cooperation is possible 
only after feelings of insecurity regarding status 
are eliminated. When World War II broke out, 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act had 
regularized union recognition problems—the out- 
standing issue confronting the War Labor Confer- 


ence Board in 1918—but questions of union shop 
or closed shop loomed large enough to threaten 
any understanding between labor and manage- 
ment. In fact, it led to the collapse of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, and was the crucial 
point of disagreement at the Labor-Industry 
Conference in 1941. (See Holland, The Labor- 
Management Conferences, August 1950, mimeo.). 
The famous “maintenance-of-membership”’ clause 
was NWLB’s compromise, on the basis of which 
wartime cooperation became possible. Employers 
seemed to feel in retrospect that the compromise 
strengthened labor, while labor thought that by 
using its economic strength more could have 
been obtained. 

These attitudes could spell disagreement for the 
present emergency but for the fact that the issue— 
partly due to the many union-shop elections won in 
recent years—has receded with labor’s increasing 
feeling of acquired status. Unions seem to have 
shifted their concern to the security not of their 
institution but of the individual worker (e. g., 
welfare plans). Union security could again 
become an issue if unions believed that manage- 
ment wanted to use the emergency to encroach 
upon the acquired status. 


Pattern and Background of Bargaining 


Agreement provisions become more meaningful 
when the pattern in which they were negotiated is 


understood. The influence of a national agency 
like the National War Labor Board would natu- 
rally create a tendency toward broader patterns, 
particularly when exerted through its industry 
panels working in conjunction with a system of 
regional decentralization. This trend is clear, 
even though the variations in patterns are as 
great as the differences in conditions. 

While agreements are still negotiated by 
individual plants, important decisions tend to be 
made by the central company office, with or 
without a company-wide agreement, details often 
being left for plant negotiations. Bargaining 
representatives of labor or management or both 
may speak for a locality or region, particularly 
where the market for the industry’s product is 
localized. The influence of conditions prevailing in 
community or region, often spurred by a single 
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union, may reach beyond the industry. Regional 
bargaining (as in over-the-road trucking) is a 
recent development. City-wide bargaining by 
employers covering many industries is more rare, 
but the West Coast presents recent examples of 
such bargaining. 

Beyond the locality or region, bargaining may 
be industry-wide if a majority of both employers 
and workers are so organized—still uncommon 
though more frequent since the war—or union- 
wide, if different employers are induced by the 
union to sign the same contract. More frequent 
are informal patterns created by wage leaders in 
an industry. If the coverage of an industry is 
narrowly defined, this pattern may extend to 
related industries, as in printing. The framework 
is often loose enough to permit local variations 
where conditions make it advisable. Sometimes 
patterns (e. g., the so-called “wage-rounds”’) are 
even followed nationally from industry to industry. 

The new Wage Stabilization Board thus en- 
counters more uniformity by community and 
area, or by industry and related industries, or 
both, than did the NWLB. While this pattern 
might make it harder to apply widespread rules, 
it should be easier to ascertain prevailing practices 
and to frame regulations accordingly. This could 
hardly be done without incidentally further broad- 
ening the effective areas of uniformity. 

The depression of the 1930’s emphasized broader 
economic interrelationships than those within an 
industry, which necessarily have gradually entered 
bargaining considerations. Since then, economic 
repercussions of worker demands have been in- 
creasingly considered, and more economic argu- 
ments are used in bargaining. Mass purchasing 
power or full employment are frequently referred 
to, and real rather than money wages have become 
live issues. This trend is particularly noticeable 
on both sides where effects of “key’’ settlements 
are considered. 

The increasing number of union research de- 
partments to meet the needs mentioned was given 
further impetus by the wartime necessity for 
factual presentation of cases before the NWLB. 
Logic rather than economic power counted more 
heavily. Help of technicians for framing of these 
arguments and for writing of briefs could not but 
leave its mark on the thinking of the parties. 
The broad issues of inflation and productivity 


entering into cases before the present WSB are 
likely to further intensify the tendency. 


Wage Developments 


The wage stabilization policy of World War IT 
led to the device of individual wage increases where 
general wage increases were barred. The first 
such device was to adjust substandard wages, not 
generally defined, upon a case-by-case basis. It 
naturally resulted in narrowing differentials be- 
tween jobs. Adjustment of interplant inequities 
within wage “brackets,” applied whenever equal 
work between plants did not seem equally remu- 
nerated, had the same tendency. While these 
differentials were really inequitable in many cases, 
the adjustments led to increased purchasing power 
and dislocated “normal” wage relationships. 
Hence, the need arose for reestablishing historical 
relationships by giving consideration to intraplant 
inequities, lest morale suffer, and recruitment and 
allocation of manpower be made too difficult. 
This in turn meant increases in the wage bill. 

Attention then focused on a problem which had 
first gained importance in the 1930’s: In planning 
their demands, how should multicraft or industrial 
unions distribute equitably a possible wage con- 
cession among different skills and groups within 
the union? This difficult decision often favors 
the lower-paid workers through across-the-board 
increases, particularly in periods of scarce labor 
supply. Gradually the skilled workers acquiesced 
in this practice, realizing that their pay could 
subsequently be raised more easily by reestab- 
lishing differentials. Indeed, across-the-board in- 
creases, in many large contracts (auto, steel, 
rubber, etc.), were followed the next year by a 
demand for adjustment of inequities—exactly the 
policy followed under NWLB rules. Altogether, 
however, the Bureau of Labor Statistics record 
shows that percentage differentials have been 
substantially narrowed during both war periods. 

Wage differentials are easier to cope with if the 
number of different jobs is small. Thus, the 
World War II NWLB gave considerable impetus 
to wage rationalization, i. e., the attempt to turn 
a chaoiic series of wage rates into a substantially 
smaller number of jobs built on logical relation- 
ships and job content. This was being increas- 
ingly accomplished by joint labor-management pro- 
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cedures. The wartime experience has left its in- 
delible mark on American wage structure, with 
labor taking increasing responsibility for and de- 
veloping greater skill in evaluating jobs. The 
current emergency finds both sides much better 
prepared to deal with individual job rates because 
of a much simplified wage structure. The WSB 
is also familiar with the problem and the devices 
used in the last emergency, and will presumably 
anticipate the various methods of obtaining higher 
wages. Standards might thus be set on all these 
methods, rather than letting the parties raise them 
one by one. The effect might be to induce the 
parties to collective bargaining to keep the wage 
structure relatively flexible, permitting easy intra- 
plant adjustments, while adhering closely to pat- 
terns already set for industry or area. 

The WSB in the current emergency has to deal 
with two comparatively new institutional changes 
in union wages: The escalator clause protecting 
real wages, and the “annual improvement factor’ 
through which labor’s share of the total product 
may be increased. The more generally produc- 
tivity increases are adopted, the greater the work- 
er’s interest, as he shares personally in the higher 
living standard, and the more easily overcome is 
the threat to productivity from excessive labor 
turn-over and inexperienced workers. 

A distinction must be made between the dif- 
ferent kinds of deferred wage increases in the 
present emergency: One, the escalator clause, is 
contingent upon price developments. Wage re- 
opening clauses are often based on a similar, 
though less formal, arrangement. Secondly, some 
deferred increases are based on an “installment” 
method, as a concession to financially weak em- 
ployers who cannot afford to grant the “pattern” 
wage increase all at once. Finally, equally specific 
deferred payments may become due annually in 
recognition of higher productivity in the industry. 

The annual improvement factor could spur de- 
fense production and need not be inflationary. It 
makes workers realize that they share in produc- 
tivity increases, and they are thus more inclined 
to raise productivity and improve methods—even 
if the improvement factor is clearly less than actual 
increased productivity. 

If the improvement factor were disallowed, the 
consequent invalidation of an integral part of an 
agreement which emerged from a give-and-take 


in a whole series of demands might lead to new 
negotiations and disturbance of industrial peace. 
If the wage raise were to exceed the actual pro- 
ductivity increase in a particular industry—as 
would be likely if the improvement factor were 
applied to industry generally—it would no longer 
be deflationary. 

Should the WSB go beyond its specific approval 
of the improvement factor in the General Motors 
and similar agreements and give blanket approval 
to these clauses—and thus lead to their inclusion’ 
in most contracts—incentive aspects of the meas- 
ure might be thwarted. This is particularly true 
beeause the worker’s share of productivity in- 
creases is not susceptible to accurate measurement. 
It has in fact been suggested that positive proof 
of actual productivity increases by plant or even 
by department be made a prerequisite for approval 
by the Board in each case. WSB has insisted 
thus far that prices must not be raised due to this 
increase (a condition made explicitly by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator) as unit costs 
are supposed to decline. 

The automatic tie of wages to prices was the 
other big problem of wage stabilization for which 
there was no World WarII precedent. The freeze of 
wages during World War II (after the one cost-of- 
living increase in the Little Steel formula was ex- 
hausted) and the consequent necessity of using other 
criteria to obtain wage increases may have induced 
unions to try automatic wage-increase clauses. 
The general adoption of such clauses would create, 
at least temporarily, a greater discrepancy be- 
tween union and nonunion wages. The relation 
between wages and prices would become much 
more obvious than heretofore, with prices as the 
prime mover. Whether employers will be dis- 
couraged from raising prices because of the mag- 
nitude of the automatically resulting wage in- 
creases is a moot question. 


Employee Benefit Plans 


When wage stabilization blocked wage increases 
during World War II, labor focused its attention 
on “fringe” benefits. The dramatic spread of 
these plans in collective agreements signifies the 
employer’s acquiescence to joint determination of 
“maintenance” and “repair” of his labor force. 
This development also points up the workers’ 
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growing desire for personal security, as against 
their desire for employment security engendered 
by the depression. Labor’s attitude has been 
changed by depression and war: unions used to 
prefer their own plans to joint plans, and even 
joint plans to governmental action. Today unions 
not only favor social security legislation, but 
company benefit plans previously rejected as 
“paternalism” are incorporated into agreements. 

In the present emergency, the significance of all 
this is twofold: manpower and inflation. As to 
manpower, the use of older workers in World War 
II emphasized the need for pension plans when 
they had to retire again with inadequate pensions. 
The prospect of completing pension eligibility 
may in the present emergency attract older work- 
ers into the labor force. The impact on labor 
mobility, however, is likely to be negative. Ac- 
quisition of rights towards benefits might deter 
workers from moving to defense plants. When 
welfare plans cover many employers or entire 
industries this will not happen, but the majority 
of workers do not carry vested welfare rights with 
them. The individual employer, while benefiting 
from less turn-over, will be more reluctant to hire 
older workers if he expects to pension them in the 
near future—another difficulty in harnessing man- 
power. 

If, in the emergency, unions bargain for welfare 
plans in lieu of wages, do they help combat infla- 
tion? Where workers were previously able to 
insure against sickness, death, retirement, etc., 
they can now spend that money as they could a 
wage increase. Many workers had inadequate 
provision for contingencies and received poor 
medical care, so that these plans increase their 
real living standard without increasing their spend- 
ing. On the cost side, the type of plan adopted 
determines whether employers pay as much into a 
fund as they would have paid in increased wages 
or whether indefinite costs will be incurred only as 
contingencies arise. If, in the latter case, costs 
are not all now passed on in prices, welfare plans 
have a deflationary tendency. However, full 
evaluation of the inflation impact is impossible 
without knowing how welfare funds use their 
reserves. Expected price increases, in turn, lead 
to increased bargaining demands even in welfare 
plans, as workers realize that pensions will repre- 


sent less purchasing power when received. So far 
attempts to place pensions on an escalator have 
not been made. 

Extension of benefits will again become a 
general bargaining demand in the emergency, if 
controls block other paths of advance. Large 


profits are likely to jead to raising the issue of fund- 
ing, and greater transferability of acquired rights 
might result from labor mobility problems, lead- 
ing to a broader base for industry welfare plans. 


Broadened Use of Arbritation 


Dispute settlement in World War II stimulated 
reliance on quasijudicial opinions for settling of 
controversies. As during the emergency labor 
and management relied on “administered” agree- 
ments by the tripartite Board instead of on 
genuine bargaining, they learned to leave to a 
seasoned impartial arbitrator even the resolution 
of residual issues over which agreement seemed 
impossible. In grievance cases, NWLB policy 
to refuse consideration unless the case had passed 
all stages of private recourse, including arbitra- 
tion, had an educational influence and proved 
that arbitration decisions are compatible with 
free bargaining. Dispute settlement, if used 
extensively in the present emergency, will find 
the apparatus much better prepared. 

This is partly because arbitration decisions 
have ceased to be isolated, arbitrators refer to 
each other’s decisions, and a series of precedents 
leads to a slowly emerging “common law” of 
industrial jurisprudence. As yet, generally appli- 
cable criteria to replace the “halving the differ- 
ence” practice are lacking—but the emergency 
may help in developing some standards. 

As the Government steps into collective bar- 
gaining in every emergency, we expect free nego- 
tiations to be resumed when the emergency 
subsides—usually with scope, pattern, and sub- 
stance broadened. The part of bargaining not 
affected by regulations seeks new outlets—union 
security in one emergency, fringe benefits in 
another. The present emergency may, now that 
escalator clauses are permissible, emphasize issues 
such as funding of pensions, dismissal pay, 
guaranteed employment, or joint productivity 
studies. 
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PARTIAL MOBILIZATION Of the American economy 
following the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950 
has revived again the problems of manpower 
utilization during national emergencies. The 
essential problem of labor utilization in such pe- 
riods is to see that the time schedule of manpower 
needs of the armed services and defense industries 
is adequately met without impairment of essential 
civilian activities. Attempts to meet the prob- 
lem, however, raise questions of the desirable 
national manpower policies to be followed and 
their effect upon the relative positions of labor 
and management. 


National Manpower Policies 


The seriousness of these questions obviously 
depends upon the seriousness of the national 
emergency. In the present crisis, mobilization 
of the American economy has so far been partial 
and not total, and the presently suticipated labor 
requirements of the defense program are not 
expected to create the serious drains on the 
current and potential labor force that occurred 
during World War II. The nature of the present 
world emergency is such, however, that defense 
manpower requirements may have to be stepped 
up sharply at any time, and that even without 
total mobilization a lengthy period of tension 
is to be expected. These facts require the 
development of national manpower policies that 
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will resolve any immediate problems of manpower 
bottlenecks in defense production, and at the 
same time will build up the manpower resources 
of the Nation in readiness for total mobilization. 

The national manpower mobilization policy pro- 
claimed by President Truman in January 1951, 
is based primarily upon the use of voluntary 
measures, and there is little doubt that this meets 
with the general approval of the public, including 
organized labor and management. Organized 
labor, speaking through the United Labor Policy 
Committee late last winter in its protest against 
lack of representation in the mobilization set-up, 
declared that without representation it could 
not feel safe from suddenly imposed compulsory 
manpower controls that would “endanger our 
traditional concepts of free labor and voluntary 
cooperation.” A survey of employer opinion 
on governmental manpower controls conducted 
by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., revealed 
that, with the exception of one type of control, 
there was general opposition to a revival of World 
War II regulations. The mandatory 48-hour 
week, the banning of hirings except through public 
employment offices, the manpower ceilings on 
employers, the prohibition of discriminatory 
hiring through an FEPC, and the Federal control 
of State employment offices were all opposed. 
Only in the case of ‘statements of availability,” 
which restrict indiscriminate transfers of workers 
between plants, did a majority of the companies 
favor the proposal. 
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On the whole, the short-run view of manpower 
needs supports the case for voluntary controls. 
Present labor supplies appear to be adequate 
to meet defense manpower needs as currently 
stated. The strength of the armed forces at 
the present time is in the neighborhood of 3,500,000 
men and not 12,000,000 as in World War II. 
The output of goods for national security purposes 
is about 10 percent of the gross national product 
and by the end of next year will mount to 


20 percent. This is in contrast to the 45 percent 


devoted to national security in World War II. 
According to the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Charles E. Wilson, in his second quarterly 
report to the President in 1951, present production 
goals are expected to require some 4.5 million 


additional workers in defense industries in the 
next 18 months. Of this number, it is estimated 
that about half will be automatically transferred 
from current civilian jobs to war work, and the 
rest recruited from those who may normally be 
expected to enter the labor market and from the 
potential labor force of students, housewives, 
the handicapped, and the retired. Requirements 
for these “extra’’ workers are estimated at 1 to 1.5 
million, in contrast to the estimated 7,700,000 ad- 
ditional workers drawn from the potential labor 
force during World War II. 

A longer range outlook on manpower reveals a 
somewhat different picture. Any substantial in- 
crease of defense manpower requirements would 
probably require the imposition of governmental 
controls more rapidly than they were developed in 
World War II. One reason for this is that unem- 
ployed labor reserves were smaller at the beginning 
of the current emergency than at the beginning of 
the last one. Although this is somewhat offset by 
the fact that mining, construction, and basic metal- 
working and similar industries were relatively well- 
staffed, there is still the difficulty of diverting 
already employed workers in civilian industries to 
defense production if the need should arise. If 
this can be accomplished by transfer within a 
firm, no problem results except the possibility of 
short-term lay-offs if retooling is necessary. On 
the other hand, worker transfer from one industry 
to another is more complicated, and the problem 
of securing large-scale, orderly, inter-firm transfers 
would probably require a revival of controls. 


In the long-range outlook, potential labor re- 
serves may be somewhat more difficult to recruit. 
The high birth rates of the last few years will not 
add to our manpower resources until the end of the 
present decade and meanwhile wil] constitute a 
drain upon our current output. Furthermore, the 
responsibility of caring for younger children will 
tend to keep at home the younger adult females 
and thereby reduce the labor-force potential that 
can be recruited from that group. As a result of 
the low birth rates in the 1930's, the relatively 
small numbers of teen-age youth provide fewer 
resources from which to recruit men for the armed 
services and to train future engineers, scientists, 
and other technical and skilled persons who are 
requisite to the long-term growth of the Nation’s 
military and economic potential. These trends, 
however, may be offset by increased use of the 
growing reserve of older workers. 


Increasing Production and Productivity 


Even with voluntary controls and a continua- 
tion of limited mobilization, problems of efficient 
manpower utilization arise as the labor markets 
tighten. The development in 1951 of shortages of 
certain skilled and technical personnel and of a few 
over-all] labor shortages in scattered localities 
indicates the possibility of manpower bottlenecks 
and the necessity of effectual measures to prevent 
interruption of plant production schedules. The 
essential problems are how to increase worker 
productivity in the plant, to shift workers from 
nonessential to essential industry, and to recruit 
new workers from potential labor reserves. Vol- 
untary manpower measures designed to meet these 
problems may require modification of traditional 
union and employer practices with consequent 
effect upon the relative status of organized labor 
and management. 


In-Plant Methods. The first problem of increas- 
ing worker productivity within the plant may be 
examined from the point of view of (a) manage- 
ment’s responsibilities in improved plant efficiency, 
(b) lengthening of hours of work, and (c) plant 
training programs and job dilution. 

The impact of the problem of increasing pro- 
duction or of converting from civilian to defense 
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work within the plant falls upon the shoulders of 
management, and one reaction is to utilize as 
efficiently as possible the existing plant, equip- 
ment, and work force. This objective, however, 
may bring management into conflict with union 
standards governing worker output. Unions have 
long sought a hand in determining standards of 
production through such devices as restrictions on 
the number of pieces produced per day, number of 
hours worked, number of machines tended, or on 
the size and type of tools needed. Management 
on the other hand insists that the essence of the 
managerial function is the determination of levels 
and standards of production. 

In times of national emergency, some of these 
conflicts may be modified. Unions may relax 
some of their pressure for output limitations be- 
cause of patriotic motives and public opinion, and 
because the fear of unemployment, which is basic 
to such policies, is reduced by high employment 
levels. Also the easing of cost considerations to 
the employer producing for governmental contract 
may enable him to tempt labor to lessen its output 
restrictions by accepting premium rates. 

Many union leaders bave not favored limita- 
tions of output. There has actually been an in- 


creasing acceptance by unions and employers in 
recent years of the methods of scientific, in-plant 


manpower management. Plant work forces may 
be utilized more efficiently through job analysis, 
job standardization, and the use of inventories of 
work-force skills to fill vacancies through in-plant 
transfers. Past union participation in such pro- 
grams indicates the possibility of further fruitful 
development in this field during the present 
emergency. 


Lengthening Workweek. Production may be in- 
creased by lengthening hours of work. Union 
interests generally tend to coincide with policies 
extending the workweek, since higher earnings 
may be an adequate incentive during times of 
national emergency, and since the issue of pre- 
mium rates for overtime has already been settled. 
Nevertheless, certafn labor standards pertaining 
to hours of work for women and minors may have 
to be relaxed as they set fixed maximum bours of 
work. Some employers have already found in the 
present emergency that union contracts as well as 
certain State laws have limited the extent to 
which women can be recruited for defense jobs. 


Modification of these limitations has been made 
in past emergencies, and similar action may be 
taken in the current one. ‘Two factors help to 
promote such relaxation. One is the assurance 
that such modification is a temporary defense 
measure, and that standards will be reestablished 
at the conclusion of the emergency. This was the 
case in the 1951 action of the Ohio Legislature that 
permitted women workers to work second shifts 
and up to 48 hours weekly instead of 45 in the 
heavy industrial plants. The other factor is the 
assurance that women will not undercut wage 
standards. Unions have long sought ‘‘equal pay”’ 
rules, and it should be noted that procurement 
agencies of the Federal Government specified 
equal pay policies during the last war. The War 
Labor Board also accepted the principle as official 
policy. 

Although it may be true that equal pay policies 
may involve certain hidden costs, increasing the 
length of the workweek tends to be cost-increasing 
in any event. British experience in both World 
Wars and American experience particularly in 
World War II indicated that production per man- 
hour tends to decline as the workweek is increased 
beyond some optimum point. Although this 
optimum point will vary from industry to indus- 
try, a Bureau of Labor Statistics study shows that 
an 8-hour day and a 40-hour week are generally 
best in terms of efficiency and absenteeism. 
Lower man-hour output, higher absenteeism, and 
increasing incidence of industrial accidents mean 
increasing costs, but the added output more than 
justifies these expenditures in times of national 
emergency. The Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has estimated that each hour of overtime 
added to the average workweek of manufacturing 
wage earners would result in a production gain 
comparable to almost 350,000 new workers. The 
possibility of increasing further utilization of the 
presently employed labor force in the United 
States can be seen by the fact that average 
weekly hours of work early this year were 41, 
about one more than before the Korean crisis 
began but still below the average of 45% hours 
toward the end of World War II. 


Training and Job Dilution. The third method of 
increasing productivity of the work force is by 
training and up-grading of workers so that they 
may perform work of greater skill. Related to 
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this is job dilution, which is a job breakdown so 
that less skilled workers can perform more skilled 
jobs. These methods of adding to the efficiency 
of the work force affect the policies and activities 
of organized labor that relate to the nature of the 
job itself and to the supplies of labor with specific 
skills. 

Training, up-grading, and job dilution become 
particularly important in periods of emergency 
not only to prevent bottlenecks of skilled labor 
such as are likely to develop even at the beginning 
of such a period but also as a part of a long-range 
program to insure a future flow of skilled labor. 
In those trades where considerable training is 
required, it becomes essential to expand appren- 
ticeship programs as quickly as possible in order 
that future needs may be fulfilled. The diffi- 
culties in such expansion include, first, the prob- 
lem of safeguarding the apprentice from the 
temptations of more immediate and perhaps more 
remunerative employment at some _less-than- 
maximum level of skill. During times of tighten- 
ing labor markets, alternative job prospects 
increase and employers are understandably reluc- 
tant to invest funds in training for the benefit of 
other firms. 

A second difficulty is the possibility of union 
resistance against an enlargement of the supply of 
labor in that particular trade. Fear of post- 
emergency oversupplies and consequent lowering 
of standards cause unions to be cautious in support 
of any rapid extension of apprenticeship programs. 
For less-skilled workers, there are fewer obstacles 
to a speeding up of in-plant training. In fact, 
growing recognition by both unions and manage- 
ment of the importance of in-plant training in 
efficient manpower management has been char- 
acteristic of recent trends in industrial relations. 

Job dilution raises other questions, however. In 
general, this type of program involves breaking 
down jobs into simple components so that several 
semiskilled workers can do the job of a skilled 
worker. Job dilution may be characterized also 
by reduction of the physical expenditure of effort 
so that women can perform heavier jobs done by 
men who may be inducted into military service. 

Although trade-unions have in general cooper- 
ated on training programs where needs are clearly 
understood, there has been definite resistance to 


job dilution, which, it is claimed, “strikes at the 
basis of the trade-union by disintegrating the trade 
itself.” The opposition of trade-unions stems from 
the belief that trades once diluted will no longer be 
available to skilled workers. During past emer- 
gencies, some unions, such as machinists in the 
United States and engineering unions in Great 
Britain, have allowed temporary dilution if accom- 
panied by maintenance of union wage scales even 
though the work was performed by the lesser 
skilled. In certain cases, there may not be opposi- 
tion to reconstituting the job by management after 
an emergency. Some jobs may be difficult to 
dilute, and attempts to break them down may not 
be efficient under normal conditions because of 
increasing rather than decreasing costs. In a gen- 
eral sense, job dilution is a ‘‘one-way street,’”’ and 
is characteristic of the historical effect of technolog- 
ical changes upon labor and industry. 

In addition to improvement of efficiency of the 
existing work force, management can expand its 
labor by hiring new workers from the ranks of the 
unemployed, from other industries, and from labor 
reserves not customarily in the labor force. Draw- 


ing upon the unemployed is the first step in any 
over-all rational manpower program and is prefer- 


able to lengthened work hours where occupational 
shortages have not appeared. As noted above, the 
present low level of unemployment places greater 
reliance upon recruitment from nonessential in- 
dustries and from the so-called potential reserves. 


Transfers. The transfer of workers from one in- 
dustry to another raises certain problems, including 
the efficiency of transfers and the determination of 
job rights and job security. Transfer efficiency can 
be defined as movement of workers from low to 
high priority defense jobs with a minimum of social 
cost. The cost of transfers arises, first, from the 
high turn-over rates that are associated with 
periods of full employment. High quit rates di- 
rectly increase the costs of hiring and training new 
workers. Other costs may develop if labor does 
not flow at the proper speed to high priority in- 
dustries because of the unattractive characteristics 
of job or wage. The competition among employers 
that leads to the offering of wage inducements may 
lead only to higher separation rates and to malad- 
justments in the wage structure. 
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Finally, interarea movement of labor may bring 
increasing costs. The in-migration of labor into 
urban areas, which is a normal phenomenon, tends 
to be greatly accentuated in those communities 
where heavy war contracts are placed. Lack of 
housing and transportation facilities in these con- 
gested areas may cause increasing absenteeism as 
well as a diversion of essential materials by Gov- 
ernment authority to build defense housing and 
overcome similar inadequacies. 

Interplant transfers also raise questions of the 
seniority and other job rights of the transferred 
worker. Problems of seniority will vary from 
firm to firm. In general, they can be said to be 
dependent upon the number of veterans, the 
degree and nature of war expansion, and upon the 
pattern of postemergency production. In many 
instances, only a carefully worked out seniority 
system through union-management cooperation 
can provide the key to the determination of the 
respective rights of the returning veteran, the 
returning war worker, the worker who did not 
transfer, and the temporary war employees. The 
post-World War II spread of plant pension and 
other welfare systems serves to enlarge the problem 
of determining specific job rights. Unless ade- 


quate incentives are provided, prospects of equity 
in company welfare systems may impede inter- 
firm transfers. 


Potential Reserves. Recruitment of labor from the 
potential reserves raises questions with respect to 
training, job dilution, and other matters already 
discussed, but in addition presents the problem 
of restrictions placed upon hiring by the employer 
and upon union membership by the union. The 
potential labor supplies that were successfully 
recruited in the last emergency were, first, teen-age 


youths, secondly, housewives, and thirdly, the 
older workers, the handicapped, and minority 
groups. Some of these potential workers may be 
considered to be voluntarily unemployed, as they 
do not choose normally to work. This group 
would include students, sections of adult married 
women, and the retired workers. Others may be 
considered to be involuntarily unemployed, even 
though not actively seeking jobs because of lack 
of job opportunities or because of restrictive job 
specifications. The breaking down of these re- 
strictions would result in a net social gain to the 
economy in terms of available manpower resources. 
Other factors that may enable potential workers to 
participate in the work force are higher wages, loss 
of breadwinner of the family to the armed forces, 
and the opening up of new job opportunities. 

As a general observation concerning labor utili- 
zation in a partially mobilized economy, it may 
be pointed out that the various problems of most 
efficient manpower utilization may be settled by 
measures that yield clear social gains to the 
economy, such as employment of the unemployed 
and the relaxation of job specifications. Other 
measures involve increasing certain costs. Con- 
flicts between organized labor and management 
over the type of manpower policies to be followed 
are essentially conflicts over the question of how 
to allocate these costs. In times of partial mobili- 
zation when defense manpower requirements are 
not excessive, there is hope that these disputes 
may be resolved through the usual channels of 
collective bargaining and voluntary adoption of 
desirable manpower policies. If there should be 
any sharp increase in manpower requirements for 
defense, the strain on voluntary measures for 
proper allocation of manpower will be intensified 
as costs of securing additional labor are increased. 
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EXPANDED EMPLOYMENT during national war 
emergencies has always led to a large increase in 
the money income received by families and indi- 
viduals. Between 1914 and 1919 and again be- 
tween 1939 and 1945, the per capita money income 
after taxes practically doubled, and according to 
the best estimates for the time, per capita income 
rose at about that rate during the Civil War. 
Such a tremendous increase in the spendable in- 
comes results in a “purchasing power” vastly in 
excess of the civilian goods available to the con- 
sumer and inevitably prices tend to follow the 
trend of incomes. 

During the Civil War, prices apparently out- 
stripped incomes so that the “real’’ income of the 
population declined. During World War I the 
recorded price increases paralleled the change in 
income so that the “real” incomes remained prac- 
tically constant. In World War II, with more 
effective controls, prices did not increase as much 
as the per capita disposable income. A consider- 
able part of the excess purchasing power was di- 
verted into savings and the population as a whole 
was financially better off at the end of the war 
than at any time since the 1920's. 

Personal savings, as a percentage of income, 
were above prewar levels during World War I, 
according to available estimates, but the difference 
was not as great as that during and before World 
War II. Such savings amounted to about a 
quarter of disposable income in the years 1943 to 
1945, compared with about 10 percent in the years 
before the war. 
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Wages increased relatively more than total 
income in emergency periods, although the pro- 
portion cannot be fixed with statistical precision 
since all wages and salaries are combined in na- 
tional income estimates, and the figures prior to 
1929 are not reliable. The extent of the rise in 
wages can be measured best by the statistics on 
weekly earnings, which probably register a lower 
rate of increase than would be shown by data on 
the annual incomes of wage-earner families. The 
recorded average earnings of wage earners in man- 
ufacturing industries showed a 25-percent increase 
8 months after the United States entered World 
War I and 13 months after December 1941. 
Thirteen months after the opening of the Korean 
conflict average earnings were about 11 percent 
over the June 1950 level. 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
about doubled over the periods 1914 to 1919 and 
1939 to 1944. In other industries, there were 
similar increases in the World War I period; but, 
in many, the increases were lower in World War I! 
There is a striking difference in the level of weekly 
earnings prevailing at the time America entered 
the two World Wars and the Korean conflict 
started. In April 1917, the average weekly 
earnings in manufactur.ng were about $14; in 
December 1941 about $32; and in June 1950 about 
$59. The relatively high level of employment 
and family incomes in recent years means that 
workers are better supplied with living essentials 
than in 1917 or 1939. 

Retail price increases since the start of the 
Korean action have roughly paralleled those which 
occurred during the 13 months after the United 
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States entered World War II. The compara- 
tively slower increase in wage earnings, practi- 
cally matched by price increases, means that there 
will be considerable pressure for adjustments in 
wage rates if the emergency continues. 


Civilian Requirements 


Equitable distribution of a reduced volume of 
civilian goods to an expanded working force with 
more money income to spend makes necessary the 
various authoritarian controls over civilians dur- 
ing periods of national emergency. 

A given degree of employment requires certain 
living essentials to maintain the efficiency of the 
workers. In turn, increased employment auto- 
matically raises the volume of consumer goods 
and services necessary to support the productive 
worker, and, in emergency periods, these are 
drawn from the same resources in materials and 
skills that supply the military needs. Thus, the 
degree to which the military needs can claim and 
continue to claim the current production is 
dependent on the stocks of goods already in the 
possession of consumers and the facilities already 
existing in local communities. 

To keep the worker in health and efficiency 
requires housing, food, clothing, transportation, 
medical care, and other services in the community 
where he works. In peacetime these require- 
ments are met by the market and through the 
household itself. 

Increased employment reduces the time and 
energy available for the services householders 
provide for themselves. When supplies of con- 
sumer goods and services become limited and the 
familiar tasks—shopping, meal preparation, minor 
repairs to household goods—grow more difficult, 
household affairs become the concern of the com- 
munity and the Nation. 

Under normal circumstances, for example, the 
worker locates his employment and his home, 
often provides his transportation to work, and 
takes complete responsibility for his health and 
welfare. His income provides his wife with the 
means to manage their household and to rear and 
educate their children. If he changes location, 
he pays for the cost of moving his family to a new 
community. Even under the present arrange- 
ments for social insurance, he carries a heavy 
load in provision against unusual contingencies. 


American communities have grown on a pattern 
determined by automobile transportation. Homes 
do not cluster around factories and plants. Only 
part of the consumers’ wants are provided by 
stores and offices located within the residential 
sections. Automobiles take family members to 
work, to school, to shopping centers, to church, 
and to recreational locations. Public transporta- 
tion, except in the largest metropolitan centers, 
has had to follow rather than lead the residential 
developments. 

The American household has also tended more 
and more to be composed simply of the immediate 
group—a man, his wife, and their children—living 
apart from and usually at a considerable distance 
from other relatives. Domestic service—paid 
workers or unpaid family members—has long 
been a thing of the past in the great majority of 
American homes. The adult members of the 
family, themselves, perform many services for 
the maintenance of their households. Usually 
without assistance, the wife and mother does the 
housekeeping during workdays and cares for the 
children. The worker’s evenings and weekends 
are often devoted to the home, and the weekly 
shopping tour has become one of his regular duties 
to the household. 


Increase in Needs With Defense Employment 


Augmented employment of family members 
during emergency periods leads automatically to 
an increased demand for goods and services pro- 
duced outside the household. To a considerable 
extent this demand is a matter of substitution for 
services customarily performed in the home. To 
some degree it represents true occupational ex- 
penses associated with longer working hours or 
new employment. The examples are simple and 
familiar. When the man of the household works 
extra hours, the services he formerly performed in 
the home are sought in the market. When his 
wife takes employment outside the home, she 
requires additions to her wardrobe suitable to her 
employment. The increased demand that follows 
augmented wages and income may in large meas- 
ure be for goods and services which are a prereq- 
uisite to the increased employment outside the 
home. 

The nature of the goods and services required 
for the maximum utilization of the adult popula- 
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tion in the work force was most clearly recognized 
during World War II in connection with the em- 
ployment of mothers of young children. The 
transfer of the care of children from the home 
clearly requires extensive provision of facilities 
and trained personnel in play schools and day 
nurseries. Only as the war years passed, did the 
importance of other needs resulting from em- 
ployment of family members gain recognition. In 
the extensive discussion of “absenteeism,” in the 
later years of the war, all kinds of family needs 
finally received attention. 

When a family moves to another community, 
its requirements are usually greatly changed and 
those consumer goods and services supplied from 
the market are usually greatly increased. The 
expansion of the work force in war production 
centers inevitably leads to an expanded need for 
housing, transportation, and other goods and 
services that would tax the facilities of these com- 
munities at anv time. Housing of “war workers” 


received prompt attention during World War II, 
but the other needs of the in-migrant were most 
often not recognized until critical situations arose. 

As the production of war material increases and 
supplies of civilian goods decrease, the workers 


and their families experience increasing difficulties 
in procuring their essential needs from declining 
civilian supplies. Price controls are introduced 
to reduce inflationary pressures and to help pro- 
vide a fair distribution of the goods and services 
available to consumers. Price controls lead to 
wage controls and rationing. General measures 
can never solve all the problems involved in pro- 
viding the living conditions necessary to support 
employees in war production. Each plant, each 
factory, each union, and each community must 
devise ways and means to aid workers and their 
families in the provision of their needs. 


Housing and Durable Goods 


In the present emergency, stocks of durable and 
semidurable goods in the possession of consumers 
are much more adequate than in 1941 when this 
country entered World War II. Postwar building 
has tremendously improved the housing situation 
by adding some 8 million dwelling units to the 35 


million occupied in 1940. The increase in the 
number of automobiles since 1940 has been almost 
as great as the increase in households; by autumn 
of 1951, more than 35 million passenger automo- 
biles were in operation. Refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and stoves have been 
supplied by postwar production at rates that bring 
the equipment of households above any previous 
level. 

Since housing and consumer durables depend 
on the same resources in materials and labor as 
the production of military goods, they must be 
curtailed to some degree during the emergency. 
However, such curtailment will not result in real 
hardship if the provision for repairs and services 
is adequate or if the existing inventories are dis- 
tributed adequately among those dependent on 
them so that their performance in production 
may be effective. 

The important industrial centers where labor 
shortages are appearing will almost certainly face 
shortages in living arrangements. Housing can- 
not be moved and some basic household equip- 
ment is difficult to transport from one locality 
to another. In the hearings before the com- 
mittees of the Eighty-first Congress on the Defense 
Production Act, the National Defense Establish- 
ment presented a list of housing requirements for 
military and civilian personnel at Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installations which showed a defi- 
ciency of 262,000 units out of a requirement for 
1,326,000. This deficiency distributed among 200 
or more communities could spread to the localities 
in the neighborhood of metal-working, aircraft, 
and other industries. 

Where shortages in housing exist and are serious, 
the provision of dwelling units becomes a problem 
for the employer, the community, and the govern- 
ment. The story of housing developments in 
World War II is well known and the failures 
rather than the successes may prove to be an 
important factor in the present emergency. Work- 
ers may be unwilling to travel to localities where 
housing arrangements are not assured in advance. 

Automobiles are owned by an estimated 50 to 
60 percent of the nation’s families. While the rate 
of ownership is high among some groups, such as 
farmers, it is low among others who may find the 
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need for transportation a deterrent to effective 
employment. Low-income groups, the younger 
families, and the unskilled and clerical groups, 
have fewer automobiles than other classes in the 
population. Initially, the possession of an auto- 
mobile for transportation may be a primary condi- 
tion for employment in manyareas where produc- 
tion is expanding. Until community facilities are 
organized for the care of an increased population 
of workers, the individual often has to arrange for 
such essentials as transportation. Transportation 
became a problem for the employer and the com- 
munity in World War II, and it can again easily 
become a matter for many types of cooperative 
solutions. 

The adaptation of community facilities to the 
needs of an expanded working population requires 
careful and ingenious planning. During World 
War II, old school busses were used by some unions 
to transport members from distant locations to 
their place of work. If the current emergency 
continues for a number of years such extensions of 
transportation facilities will be required again, 
unless systems of allocations and priorities insure 
that automobiles are produced for and sold to 
those who need them most and whose employ- 
ment has given them the requisite purchasing 
power. 

The plant and equipment for educational pur- 
poses and for the care of children whose mothers 
are employed are among the community services 
most likely to prove inadequate when large 
numbers of women are drawn into the work force. 
The British experience during World War II 
showed that much can be done with adaptations 
of existing structures and newly trained personnel 
to fill a serious need. 

Existing inventories of consumer durables and 
community facilities may supply the needs of an 
expanding work force for some time, if their 
allocation is planned and if the areas of greatest 
deficiency receive attention. There are, however, 
limits to the arrangements that the individual 
workers can make—car pools are an example—and 
there are limits to the general] directives that could 
apply universally. In the complex organization 
of the economic life in many localities, the individ- 
ual community must seek solutions to the prob- 


lems of providing substitute means of meeting the 
requirements for the durable goods and related 
services that become scarce as a result of war 
production. 


Prices and Rationing 


Price and wage controls are often advocated and 
introduced as stabilization measures. But the 
worker and his family regard price controls as a 
success only if they have a chance to procure their 
“share”’ of the supplies of goods and services in the 
market. When the supplies are still plentiful, as 
they appear to be currently, the worker’s family 
can obtain their needs through normal channels, 
provided the price regulations are effective. 
When scarcities develop, price controls alone can 
not assure the worker the goods he needs and can 
pay for. Scarcities lead to voluntary rationing 
and perhaps to black markets; they lead to stand- 
ing in line, to much expenditure of time in “shop- 
ping around.’’ When workers are employed 
longer hours, when more of the family members are 
employed, the problems of shopping can become 
critical. Rationing becomes necessary to provide 
for: an equitable distribution of the available 
civilian goods. 

The extensive discussions of emergency control 
measures have dealt mainly in large abstractions. 
Although there are wide differences in opinion on 
the measures that should be used, stabilization 
has one important aspect that no one debates— 
the channeling of the energies of the population 
into the main job of production. Price controls, 
rent control, allocations, and rationing probably 
serve to minimize the time, effort, and strain re- 
quired of workers and their families in providing 
for their needs during periods of declining sup- 
plies of civilian goods and services. There is an 
established balance in the family budget that can 
be upset easily by any major change in the cost 
of living. 

The importance of housing expenditures, recog- 
nized in rent control legislation, is basically the 
intimate connection between the location and 
type of dwelling and all other aspects of family 
living. In most cities family expenditures for 
housing and transportation are closely linked. 
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The worker in the suburb, where rentals are rela- 
tively low, owns and operates an automobile 
and washing machine. Among families in the 
same circumstances, the higher rents are paid by 
those who spend less on transportation. Changes 
in the cost of housing are sure to set off a whole 
series of changes in other sectors of the family 
budget, whether simply an increased rent to pay 
or a matter of moving and relocation. 

The emphasis on food supplies and prices in 
the control programs is a recognition of the im- 
portance of nutrition to efficient workers and their 
families. Whether or not all the problems of 
food allocations of World War II will arise again, 
certain features of food distribution in an emer- 
gency are sure to require attention in the near 
future, with the expansion of employment in war 
industries. The lunch box brought from home 
frequently becomes a symbol of employers’ lack 
of attention to an important aspect of workers’ 
welfare. The British developed the Factory 


Canteen to serve hot meals as a means of assuring 
an optimum distribution of scarce food supplies. 
Without any similar general directive, American 
workers in war production suffered from the ab- 


sence of such provisions, even to the extent that 
shipyard workers on occasion in the winter time 
found the contents of their lunch boxes frozen. 

Another difficulty experienced. in connection 
with expanded employment arises from the cor- 
respondence between working hours and _ the 
times that retail establishments and other services 
are open for business. When retailers are forced 
to some kind of voluntary rationing, the worker 
(particularly the woman worker who shops late in 
the day) has no chance to get a share of the scarce 
items. For example, when workers have to line 
up at the barber shop, the temptation to take a 
day off to care for personal needs appears. ‘The 
practice of bringing many services to the plant, 
such as banking and barber and beauty shop 
services, started in many plants during World War 
I] and may have to be resumed and extended if the 
current emergency becomes more serious. 


Health services offer a primary example of 
responsibility for workers’ requirements which is 
assumed by all kinds of industries operating in all 
localities with a “wartime” labor force. Medical 
services at the place of work are a recognized need, 
especially when the work force shifts in composi- 
tion to older people and to women. 

With supplies of consumer goods still relatively 
plentiful and the expansion of industrial com- 
munities not yet great, the household, aided by 
measures that brake the inflationary movement, 
can proceed to care for the needs of its members. 
As emergencies become serious, the private busi- 
ness of the household becomes to a considerable 
extent a wartime cost of production. Govern- 
ment provisions for transferred workers in Britain 
during World War II covered travel, costs of mov- 
ing and settling in a new location, travel costs for 
visits home, and assistance in paying for double 
housing. With the provisions for food, housing, 
health, and recreation, aid to the worker as a 
consumer is extended to almost every aspect of 
living. The distinction between military needs 
and civilian requirements is never sharp, but it 
becomes more and more blurred as defense produc- 
tion assumes a greater importance. 

During an emergency most groups in the popula- 
tion have to accept a standard of living lower than 
that which peacetime employment at the same 
job might provide. If “productive” consumption 
is given sufficient attention, the period of scarcities 
and sacrifices may eventually lead to fundamental 
improvements in the living conditions of the 
population. The determination of essential civil- 
ian needs and their satisfaction is a primary 
condition for efficient defense production. Cer- 
tain basic living conditions have the first priority 
in an economy geared to defense production. The 
definition of these requirements and their provision 
in the long run will surely change the pattern of 
living for many, if not all, groups in the popula- 
tion. The recognition of basic needs, the search 
for substitute means of satisfying them, very 
likely will eventually improve the level of living. 





American Trade-Unions in the Present Emergency 


The Value of Past Experience in a Coordinated Economic, Social, 
And Military Program and Labor’s Participation 
In Policy Making and Administration 


SOLOMON BARKIN* 





THE PRESENT EMERGENCY found American trade- 
unions prepared to unite with other groups on a 
common program of national mobilization. They 
were keyed to an all-out extended battle against 
Communist totalitarianism, for they knew its 
dangers and the threat it represented to the 
people’s well-being. But little opportunity was 
afforded them to reach a direct understanding 
with the other interests and governmental agencies 
on an equitable program of economic control and 
democratic planning and administration. Before 
steps could be taken in either direction, Congress 
passed emergency legislation not in accord with 
their views. The personnel appointed to direct 
the defense agencies did not seek union assistance 
in adapting the production drive to the human 
resources and in stimulating positive worker 
support and participation. 

Trade-unions from the outside, and later through 
representatives appointed as advisers, continued 
their traditional roles of critics of the proposals 
and performance of others. In the operation 
of the wage control programs they were accorded 
a more active part, as the principle of tripartite 
administration was accepted ,as indispensable in 
this area. The Economie Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, after experimenting with other approaches, 
integrated the trade-union program and personnel 
into its plans for stimulating productivity in 
foreign countries. 


* Research Director, Textile Workers Union of America. 


The trade-unions shaped their policies and 
proposals for the emergency on their past experi- 
ence with and close observance of the foe. At 
home they had dealt with him in their own midst. 
His votaries exploited for foreign political purposes 
a free people’s aspirations for improvement. He 
was finally defeated by an open appeal to the 
rank and file to follow the immediate economic 
program of the American trade-union movement 
for higher income, better working conditions, 
greater security, and more participation of em- 
ployees in the making of decisions affecting their 
well-being. The Communists were beaten by 
the workers’ trust in this positive economic 
program. 

In foreign countries, American trade-unionists 
had also observed that nations with effective 
unions successful in advancing the economic well- 
being of their membership were least threatened 
by internal dissension; communism had few 
followers. The people were prepared to resist 
efforts to create conflict in the interest of a foreign 
power. In the other foreign countries, the stout 
efforts of the non-Communist trade-unionists 
were frequently negated by their lack of success 
in securing improvements in the workers’ lot. 
In such countries, Communists advantageously 
exploited the failure of workers to share in the 
benefits of economic revival. 

With this background of domestic and foreign 
experience, American trade-union leaders concluded 
that communism could not be beaten solely by 
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military might. A strong defense was vital to 
protect the free world from further encroachment. 
But the best way was to fight through concrete 
achievements in raising living standards and 
implanting a faith in progress. A successful pro- 
gram of social and economic reform would make 
political and military gains more secure. Such 
achievements would also force the Communist 
world to improve conditions for their own people. 


Foreign Policy 


These conclusions have been basic to the trade- 
unionists’ positive foreign program. They sup- 
ported the American initiative in the Korean 
defense against Communist invasion and the 
United Nation’s program for the preservation of 
world peace. The rearmament of the free world 
appeared inevitable because workable plans had 
not been developed for a foolproof and thoroughly 
policed disarmament program. They were united 
with those who supported full mobilization of our 
American resources to provide military and eco- 
nomic aid and cooperation to our allies. Trade- 
unions were ready to lead their membership in the 
production of the goods and services necessary for 
this great undertaking. 

The specific terms of the foreign policy of Ameri- 
can trade-unions followed closely upon those 
pursued by the Administration. They recognized 
their own objectives in the underlying purposes of 
the Marshall Plan, the Point IV program, and the 
UN technical assistance programs for underde- 
veloped nations. They nevertheless continued to 
emphasize that, in the administration of these 
projects, economic and financial rehabilitation of a 
nation could not succeed unless accompanied by 
the correction of underlying economic inequalities. 
The plans must raise standards of living, provide 
workers with a share of the high productivity, and 
protect them in their right to organize freely. In 
the ECA program, this view in time gained sub- 
stantial recognition. The Schuman Plan was 
approved as a beginning of the closer integration 
of Western Europe, considered indispensable to 
the advance of its economic effectiveness. The 
trade-unions particularly welcomed American lead- 
ership in the movement to condemn forced labor. 
They have disapproved of economic assistance to 
Spain and Argentina, while these countries are 
governed by dictators. 


Domestic Policy 


In the formulation of their domestic program, 
the American trade-unions have been guided by 
the same basic conclusions which influenced their 
views on foreign policy. A defense economy di- 
verts capacity and output from civilian con- 
sumption. Inflationary pressures are generated 
and shortages are created. They have, therefore, 
first urged effective controls and a tax and savings 
program which would dampen these forces. The 
price-control program that they urged would not 
favor any group. It would provide for specific 
dollar-and-cents ceilings, grade labeling, and 
quality control for easy enforcement; rollbacks for 
commodities and services with high prices during 
the base periods. Where necessary, they urged 
subsidies to stabilize food prices. Rent controls 
have been considered vital. The curtailment of 
consumer and business credit was recognized as 
imperative while shortages of goods existed. 

Within such a framework of equitable controls, 
trade-unions were willing to accept wage stabiliza- 
tion in the hands of a tripartite group ready to 
correct obvious inequities in the existing wage 
structure. They also called for a tax program 
which would allocate the cost of mobilization 
according to economic ability. 

The principle of equality of sacrifice could not 
suffice to express the views of men and women who 
had enjoyed a continuing rise in living standards 
and had seen the doubling of the real national 
product during a generation. {Unions shared the 
conviction of President Truman that “we have 
the ability to increase our total output.” They 
had fought for the Employment Act of 1946 to 
stimulate planning for a full-employment econ- 
omy. Many of them had been in the forefront of 
those who urged new capacity for the steel, alumi- 
num, and electric power industries. River valley 
and resource-development laws were prominent in 
union planks, along with wage and hour issues. 
Proposals for Southern economic expansion and 
stimulation of New England industry found ready 
union support, as did the plans for Federal guid- 
ance and promotion of scientific research and 
atomic energy development. 

The belief in economic expansion and confidence 
in the ingenuity of our American technology and 
production system have produced a conviction 
that the Nation could increase its capacity to 
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meet both military and civilian needs. Where 
scarcities existed, materials should be allocated 
carefully. An immediate program of conserva- 
tion of materials, substitutions, simplification and 
standardization of parts and products, and the 
redesigning of items could stretch our resources 
and limit the dislocations of the normal economy. 
The production control agency, trade-unionists 
have urged, should also assure the availability of 
low-priced goods. While these limitations were 
imposed, facilities and raw materials should be 
accumulated to meet both the military and civilian 
needs. 

In an economy devoted to mobilization but not 
outright war, increased capacity plus careful allo- 
cation of resources, trade-unionists have felt, 
would accommodate the facilities and materials to 
the needs of a growing nation. They placed a high 
priority on the education, training, and care of 
the population to assure a fit, skilled, and qualified 
work force with high morale. 

A number of specific programs have been sup- 
ported. These include public housing to elim- 
inate slums and to provide housing for war 
workers; aid to workers forced to move to new 
communities for war work; child-care centers and 
shopping facilities for working women with home 
and family responsibilities. 

An integral part of the policy structure of the 
trade-union program is the belief that the benefits 
of higher productivity, to the extent that they 
are retained in the civilian population, should be 
widely shared. Trade-unionists have observed 
during the postwar years the increasing propensity 
of business to retain huge proportions of such 
benefits. The common devotion during a period 
of national mobilization more than ever before 
dictates that these be generally distributed. Wage 
“improvement factors”’ are one device for attaining 
this objective. 

In pressing these views, trade-unionists have 
spoken for wage earners specifically and the low- 
income groups as a whole. They have not fol- 
lowed the narrow occupational interests of any 
specific segment of their membership. In their 
inner councils, they have overridden special pleas 
when national and consumer well-being dictated 
this course. At most congressional hearings on 
basic social issues they have appeared as spokes- 
men of the general public interest rather than as 
advocates of a specific self-interest lobby. 


But the legislation adopted in 1950 did not 
reflect adequately these views nor those of the 
President. The Defense Production Act denied 
the Executive the power to control margins on 
commodity exchanges. It exempted groups from 
price control, prohibited price ceilings for farm 
products selling below parity ceilings, and guaran- 
teed margins of the base period as well as granted 
many financial incentives to producers. The 1951 
extension of the act weakened controls even 
further. 


Labor in the Administration of Laws 


One critical part of the trade-union program 
for such an immense national undertaking is that 
trade-unionists should actively participate in 
its administration. Within the framework of 
laws, administrators enjoy considerable discretion. 
Their responsibility is to move ahead to their 
control or production objectives in a manner 
which will command the widest support and 
understanding of those affected. In a democratic 
society the latter must ultimately accept the 
program as their own, voluntarily apply them- 
selves to these ends, and accept the discipline 
which the national interest dictates. An effective 
administrator therefore evaluates not only the 
likely effect of the steps he contemplates but also 
seeks to tap the ingenuity and ideas of the groups 
affected. The administrator of a private indus- 
trial enterprise with more limited tests of effec- 
tiveness must integrate the material and human 
resources. How much more important and chal- 
lenging is this responsibility for coordination 
in a governmental position in an emergency? 

Trade-unions have urged that to bring to bear 
on these problems the views, interests, and expe- 
rience of the great mass of wage earners, its 
representatives should be placed in responsible 
administrative positions in the mobilization pro- 
gram. However broad the background of the 
individual administrator or his special aides, 
it is usually not sufficient to encompass the full 
range of experience which the trade-unionist can 
supply. In view of the large representation of 
men with business orientation on the adminis- 
trative staffs, a proper balance would require 
participation by men with trade-union training. 
University scholars who have gained intellectual 
perception and understanding of the experiences 
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of these broad groupings in the population, 
nevertheless cannot represent them, although they 
may assist the representatives of those groups 
effectively to present their views. 

Many people have emphasized the active, 
constructive role which trade-unionists have 
played in the formulation of administrative policy 
and decisions in past emergencies. They have, 
moreover, reasoned that with the growth and 
extension of the unions they should be accorded 
even more vital positions. In 1933, when trade- 
unions were less established and influential, they 
were represented on official advisory boards and 
through individual administrators in the National 
Recovery Administration. They shared inti- 
mately in the responsibility of both policy decisions 
and administration. While many policies were 
not to their liking, their views were heard and 
considered. At least, they affected decisions. 

During World War II, a trade-union official 
in the person of Sidney Hillman was co-adminis- 
trator and headed labor activities in the major 
war production body. Labor officers were estab- 
lished in a number of other agencies. In the 
Office of Price Administration, the Labor Policy 
Committee was constantly consulted on matters 
affecting consumers. It acted as a consumer 
spokesman in the agency. In the National War 
Labor Board, the trade-union movement partic- 
ipated as an equal. In other agencies, it offered 
its views even if they were not given the weight 
they usually deserved. Labor representatives 
helped expose actions or inactions based on the 
self-interest of special groups. 

Trade-unionists have urged that the views 
of the persons working in the ‘‘arsenal of democ- 
racy’’ must be channeled right to the top of the 
production agencies. The confidence in and 
support for the program will inspire the will 
toward cooperation and, in turn, create a team 
with management on the production line. The 
labor representative and the trade-union could 
provide the ready agents for such an achieve- 
ment. 

Unions did not make much headway with 
their original request. ‘Trade-unionists were not 
recruited for domestic defense agencies, except 
the Wage Stabilization Board. In that agency 
the principle of tripartite action has been firmly 
established. 


It took a public demonstration of protest to 
secure acknowledgment of the need for trade- 
unionists as principal advisory officers on the 
staffs of the several defense agencies, as well as to 
establish a quadripartite National Advisory Board 
on Mobilization. But, by the time of the appoint- 
ments, the basic cast of the mobilization effort 
had in most instances already been set. No 
provision was made for the complete reevaluation 
of existing programs in the light of trade-union 
proposals. Unionists in Government have been 
handicapped by the congressional emphasis on a 
very different set of principles. They have there- 
fore been limited to influencing the detailed ad- 
ministrative orders and procedures now being 
evolved. Major issues of policy not settled in 
the course of congressional debate, such as the 
assurance of an adequate supply of low-priced 
quality merchandise, may be taken up as the in- 
equities of present regulations stand out boldly. 
The task now is the uphill one of proving the 
need of change through demonstrating the un- 
desirable effects of current policies and regulations. 

The trade-union members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board are in a special position. They can 
press as equals on the Board for rules and policies 
which are equitable in the light of the treatment 
accorded to other economic groups. 


The Development of United Labor Action 


More effectively to influence the course of 
national policy and administration and overcome 
the weaknesses in its own structures, the branches 
of organized labor advanced toward better coor- 


dination and joint action. Moves in the direction 
of greater understanding between the AFL, CIO, 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods have been made 
during the last few years. They were first evident 
in the political arena in national and local cam- 
paigns. 

In the international field, they cooperated in 
the formation of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade-Unions and have worked closely 
on its regional, administrative, and affiliated trade 
bodies. Joint ventures and consultation have 
been common. Differences over labor representa- 
tion in the International Labor Office have been 
resolved. 

A most important step in union cooperation was 
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the forming, on December 15, 1950, of the United 
Labor Policy Committee consisting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and the Railway Labor Executive Asso- 
ciation. The ULPC formalized the previous 
efforts to get agreement and joint action on policy. 
Organized labor’s battles for the revision of wage 
and economic policy and more adequate represen- 
tation were led by the committee. It formulated 
policy, including both organized labor’s withdrawal 
from the mobilization agencies in mid-February 
1951 and its return after agreement with the exec- 
utive branch of the Government on representation 
and policy. ULPC then served as a clearing 
agency for appointments and joint action. In con- 
nection with the extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, it again united the branches of the 
trade-union movement upon a single program and 
gave impetus to the concerted appeals to Congress 
for adequate economic controls. 

The committee had to face numerous problems. 
In connection with labor representation, it was 
convinced that it should name only active top- 
trade-unionists to governmental defense agency 
posts since their presence alone could bring into 
play the full weight of the movement. But these 
persons could not shed their basic union adminis- 
trative responsibilities which limited their time 
and service. The movement has not yet develop- 
ed a procedure for the normal advancement of 
elective (union) officials to positions of representa- 
tive service in the Government. The committee 
had also to organize its own arrangements in order 
to review and feel responsible for the policies pur- 
sued by the individual trade-unionists in Govern- 
ment and to define its relationships to them. 

But before the committee could undertake the 
detailed coordination of the policies pursued and 
action taken or contemplated by the labor repre- 
sentatives in the ‘individual agencies, both in 
Washington and throughout the country, the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor challenged the desirability of its continued 
existence and abandoned it. 
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An Appraisal 


Organized labor for a short while established a 
central agency for consolidating its efforts and 
dealing realistically with the problems arising in 
connection with legislation on and the adminis- 
tration of the mobilization effort. This agency 
eliminated the weaknesses of division and concen- 
trated the energy of labor’s major groups for 
specific purposes. Seeming conflicts were recon- 
ciled before opponents seized upon them to par- 
alyze action. Unity added to the prestige and 
strength of the groups and opened opportunities 
for wider cooperation. 

These advances were not adequate to secure 
recognition of the interests of workers and lower- 
income groups in legislation or administration. 
Other groups have succeeded in getting their views 
and interests implanted in law and in adminis- 
trative orders and procedures. Trade-unions with 
such support as they could obtain from consumer 
and farmer groups could not balance the power 
and influence of the other interests. Equitable 
treatment and adequate representation have not 
been realized. 

The national federations of trade-unions sought 
to reach understandings with the diverse economic 
groups and to achieve jointly an equitable mobil- 
ization program. This goal has not been realized. 
Knowing well that a more orderly procedure must 
in time be devised for assuring a better balance of 
interests for the promotion of national well-being, 
they were forced to fight for recognition of the 
interests of workers and lower-income groups and 
for their right to representation. 

The opportunities for a coordinated trade-union 
program and the enjoyment of the fullest 
benefits of the representation and the recognition 
which had been secured through these vigorous 
battles were in danger of being less realized than 
would otherwise have been possible because of the 
abandonment of the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee and other agencies for uniting the efforts, 
thoughts, and energies of the central labor feder- 
ations. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Over 700 DELEGATES, representing the largest 
membership in history, met at the Seventieth 
annual AFL convention. On the convention 
floor and elsewhere in organized labor’s ranks, 
labor unity, international problems, political 
action, and possible wage increases beyond those 
provided for in cost-of-living escalator clauses 
were discussed. WSB added an “inter-plant 
inequity” adjustment program to its wage stabili- 
zation policies. Segments of the economy pro- 
ducing consumer goods slackened while defense 
production activity increased. 


AFL’s Seventieth Convention 


Seven hundred delegates, representing 119 
affiliated national and international unions, and 
over 1,100 Federal labor unions, met at the annual 
American Federation of Labor convention in San 
Francisco. The Federation’s leaders made plans 
for the coming year with confidence; they repre- 
sented 7,846,245 dues-paying members, a high 
point of reported AFL strength. 

An increase in “per capita’ from 3 to 4 cents 
a member a month to be paid by the affiliated units 
was voted without dissent. This was calculated 
to add $1,000,000 a year to the AFL treasury. 

Much of the attention of the AFL delegates was 
given to international matters. Many fraternal 
delegates from free trade-unions throughout the 
world were present, bespeaking their determina- 
tion to build and strengthen democratic unionism. 
AFL officials, working through the ICFTU, re- 
ported on the effectiveness of their efforts. Amer- 
ican foreign-aid programs were evaluated; the 
necessity of a redistribution of the added income 
flowing from ECA-sponsored  productivity-in- 
creases in Europe was stressed. A 10-point reso- 
lution, itemizing AFL thinking on essential next 
steps in the struggle against Communism, was 
adopted. 
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Expressing dissatisfaction with the record of 
the Eighty-second Congress, the AFL planned 
renewed emphasis on political activity for 1952. 
The nonpartisan political policy of Samuel Gom- 
pers was restated; AFL endorsements are to be 
made on the basis of the merits of candidates and 
not on party affiliation. William McDevitt, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
was named director of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. William Green was unanimously 
elected to his twenty-seventh term as AFL presi- 
dent; George Meany was likewise returned as 
secretary-treasurer; and the 13 vice presidents 
were reelected without opposition. 


Labor Unity 


Much talk of labor unity was heard in union 
circles. The AFL convention authorized revival 
of unity negotiations with the CIO. The Execu- 
tive Council’s decision to withdraw from the 
United Labor Policy Committee went unchal- 
lenged. 

On several occasions President Philip Murray 
and other prominent CIO officials discussed pos- 
sible approaches to labor unity. Despite the 
existence of serious organizational obstacles, 
Mr. Murray declared that an all-inclusive labor 
federation can be established. 

How to achieve labor unity remained a moot 
question. AFL emphasis on organic unity pointed 
to merger within a single labor federation; the 
CIO is seeking a formula for amalgamation which 
would permit its affiliates to retain their present 
organizational forms. CIO vice president Hay- 
wood voiced CIO fears when he charged that the 
AFL plans to carve up the CIO industrial unions 
for the benefit of the AFL craft groups if present 
AFL unity plans are consummated. 

AFL and CIO affiliates in several places, how- 
ever, announced that they will continue joint 
work on political and legislative matters. 

Labor unity was also discussed among “left- 
wing” unions. John Clark, president of the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers (Ind.), speaking to the 
convention of the United Electrical Workers 
(Ind.), suggested that the time is near when ‘‘true”’ 
unionists should solidify their ranks. Plans for a 
public meeting in Los Angeles, featuring Harry 
Bridges, president of the Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen (Ind.), and John L. Lewis, UMW 
president, were, however, canceled. 


” 
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Interunion Relations 


Three AFL jurisdictional disputes came to the 
attention of convention delegates. The AFL 
Executive Council’s action in issuing a charter to 
the Federation of Hosiery Workers was upheld 
after a debate on the United Textile Workers’ 
resolution of censure. The State, County, and 
Municipal Workers’ complaint against encroach- 
ments by the Teamsters and the Building Service 
Employees was not brought to the convention 
floor. The Maintenance of Way Employees 
continued to defy “infringements of their juris- 
dictional rights” by AFL Building Trades unions. 

A three-pronged AFL attack to eliminate “left- 
wing” unions from the west coast water front was 
revealed. The Teamsters and the Seafarers, with 
the approval of the Longshoremen, mapped a 
drive to break the grip of the ILWU (Ind.) on 
warehousing and longshoring and of the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards (Ind.) on certain seagoing 
jobs. 

Continued conflict between the I[UE-—CIO and 
the UE (Ind.) was promised by their convention 
deliberations. Meeting the same week, both 
electrical-workers unions claimed gains at the 


expense of the other; both cited NLRB victories, 
the IUE at GE’s Lynn, Mass., plant, and the UE 


at GE’s Schenectady installation. Each made 
plans for renewed drives to achieve supremacy 
over the other. 

Interunion raiding between CIO unions evoked 
a protest from the Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers (CIO). President Murray indicated 
that the next meeting of CIO vice presidents and 
the coming CIO convention would consider this 
problem. 


Wage Stabilization Board Policies 


WSB amplified its wage stabilization policies 
during the month. To its rule gearing wage ad- 
justments to changes in the cost of living, WSB 
added an interplant ‘nequity policy. Under this, 
the lowest-paying firms in an area or industry may 
petition for approval of wage adjustments to bring 
their levels up to stabilized levels in order to cor- 
rect inequities. 

WSB Chairman Feinsinger urged labor and 
management to utilize collective bargaining fully, 
rather than to rely on the Board for arrangement 
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of wage agreements and for dispute settlements. 
The Board named Peter Seitz, formerly with the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
recently with the Defense Department, to be its 
disputes officer. WSB will not accept disputes 
which are not vital to the natoinal welfare nor 
those which. have by-passed the FMCS. 

Rumblings of discontent with wage adjustments 
geared only to cost-of-living escalators were heard 
from various segments of organized labor. James 
A. Brownlow, AFL Metal Trades Council chief, 
pointed out that AFL union wage scales, which 
averaged $60.80 for a 40-hour week last April, 
would have been only $46.10 if an escalator policy 
alone had been followed since 1939. 

The CIO United Steelworkers, making ready for 
negotiations with United States Steel Corp., 
decried wage increases limited to changes in the 
cost of living. The CIO Rubber Workers also 
voiced a desire to ask for more than WSB’s revised 
Regulation 8 allows. 

Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers (Ind.) con- 
vention delegates voted to resume their strike at 
the end of the 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction, if 
copper industry employers do not accede to their 
above WSB-limits demands. 


Economic Background 

Total production rose slightly with the output 
resulting from the defense program the chief ac- 
celerating factor. Declines were evident in auto 
production and other consumer durables. 

Civilian employment dropped about 1 million, 
as students returned to classrooms. Yet unem- 
ployment stayed at the same low levels which had 
prevailed through the summer. Total civilian 
employment was estimated at 61,580,000 by the 
Census Bureau during the first week of September. 

Employment in business and Government stood 
at 46.7 million in August, 1.6 million above a year 
earlier. Manufacturing employment was just 
under 16 million. The average workweek of fac- 
tory production workers rose fractionally to 40.4 
hours in August, and their average weekly earnirgs 
advanced from $64.56 to $64.72. 

Wholesale price increases for livestock and for 
meats throughout September foreshadowed higher 
retail food prices during the fall months. The 
Consumers Price Index remained unchanged from 
July 15 to August 15. 
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Output per Man-Hour 
in 27 Industries, 1950 


OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR rose in 1950 to the highest 
level on record for 17 out of 27 industries being 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of 
the remaining 10 industries, 8 showed gains in 
1950 over 1949 and only 2—agriculture and 
anthracite mining—had declines. The 1949 to 
1950 changes ranged from a 4-percent decrease to 
an increase of 22 percent, with 10 industries show- 
ing gains of 10 percent or more. The favorable 
performance recorded follows the predictions made 
by industry, labor, and government experts 
during recent years concerning the general pro- 
ductivity trends in American industry. 

The industries studied cover a variety of activ- 
ities, and consequently, many factors contributed 
to their generally favorable performance during 
1950. Although it is difficult to generalize con- 
cerning the record 1950 man-hour output levels, 
the influence of high postwar levels of output and 
large investments in plant equipment cannot be 
overlooked. For instance, in the beehive coke 
ovens industry, which made the greatest gain in 
output per man-hour, the productivity rise 
accompanied an expansion of coking activity from 
the relatively low 1949 level. The change was 
in line with the highly fluctuating character of 
this industry; beehive ovens are resorted to as a 
quick means of obtaining increased quantities of 
coke when blast furnace activity expands, as it 
did in 1950. 

The gain of 19 percent recorded by the rayon 
and other synthetic fibers industry, on the other 
hand, was a continuation of a trend of increasing 
production and output per man-hour which has 
marked the entire history of the industry. Since 
1939, production has increased 253 percent, while 
output per man-hour has risen 186 percent. This 
long-term increase in man-hour output represents 
to a great extent the gains which often ac- 
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company the continued expenditures made by a 
young and growing industry on improved pro- 
duction methods and new products. Among the 
other industries which experienced significant, but 
somewhat smaller, man-hour output gains (copper 
mining, 14 percent; steam railroad, 14 percent; 
full-fashioned hosiery, 12 percent; paper and pulp, 
11 percent), the production increases were gen- 
erally more moderate than in the rayon industry. 

The 2-percent decline in agriculture was of 
relatively little consequence. Despite the small 
setback, output per farm worker was at the second 
highest point in history. High levels of production 
per acre and, in turn, of worker output are at- 
tributable to the increased use of fertilizers and 
higher yielding varieties of crops as well as to 
large investments in power equipment. Of greater 
significance was the low level of man-hour output 
in the flour and other grain-mill products industry. 
Although this industry was able to raise slightly 
its output per man-hour between 1949 and 1950, 
its man-hour output, relative to 1939, was the 
lowest of the 27 industries studied. The flour 
industry, unlike the rayon industry, is an example 
of an old industry with large investments in old, 
but still usable equipment, and a relatively stable 
market for its product. 

Output per man-hour often varies roughly with 
changes in the volume of production. This 
relationship is particularly important (though not 
controlling) wherever changes in volume are 
related to increases or decreases in utilization of 
plant capacity. Two industries shown in the 
chart—cement and paper and pulp—provide 
examples of industries in which man-hour output 
trends have had some general relationship to 
changes in volume of production. 

U. S. Department of Commerce figures on in- 
vestment indicate a large volume of plant expan- 
sion and modernization carried on by most Amer- 
ican industries in the postwar period. In the 5 
years, 1946 through 1950, new domestic nonagri- 
cultural business investment amounted to $84 
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billion—more than two and a half times the $31 
billion spent in the previous 5 years, 1941 through 
1945. 

World War II experience of American manu- 
facturers was varied. Man-hour output declined 
in many nonmunitions industries for a variety of 
reasons: shortages of materials, equipment, and 
manpower; labor turn-over; restrictions on pro- 
duction; and many others. Some civilian-type 
industries, on the other hand, received war con- 
tracts and were able to expand production; pro- 
ductivity increases often accompanied this expan- 
sion. Industries of a purely war character— 
munitions, shipbuilding, and aircraft—showed 
phenomenal increases in output per man-hour. 
Liberty ships delivered in December 1941 required 
1,146,600 man-hours each to produce; by Decem- 
ber 1944, each vessel was built with average ex- 
penditures of 515,400 man-hours. These man- 
hour savings are equivalent to an increase in 
output per man-hour during the 3-year period of 
over 120 percent. In airframe manufacture, out- 


put per man-hour rose more than 160 percent in 
the 3 years from the first quarter of 1942 to the 


in output per man-hour in selected industries 


Changes 
between 1949 and 1950 





Indexes of out- | 
| put per man- 
| Percent 
change, 
___|1949 to 1950 


nour 
(1939 = 100) 
|-_-—__—_—_——_— 


| 
1950 | 


Industry 


Manufacturing: 
Rayon and other synthetic fibers. 
Fuil-fashioned hosiery 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
and snuff 
Ice cream ___. 
Glass containers 
Cigars 2 
Canning and preserving 
Cement. 
Brick and hollow structural tile 
Malt liquors 
Beehive coke 
Confectionery 
Beet sugar 
Seamless hosiery _ 
Clay sewer pipe and kindred products__.- 
Paper and pulp 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals (copper, lead, and zinc) 
Condensed and evaporated milk 
Byproduct coke 
Flour and other grain-mill products 
Mining 
Bituminous coal _ __- 
Copper mining (recoverable metal) - 
Iron mining (usable ore) 
Lead and zine (recoverable metal) -- 
Anthracite , 
Steam railroad transportation a traf- 
fic—freight and passenger) nancies 
Agriculture 
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Output Per Man-Hour and Volume of Production, 
1939-50 
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last quarter of 1944. These wartime increases in 
military industries resulted from large volume, 
simplification of design, special purpose ma- 
chinery, and application of mass _ production 
techniques. 

Output per man-hour, or ‘‘ productivity,” shown 
in the accompanying tabig ' refers to the relation- 
ship between the quantity of goods produced, or 
amount of service rendered, and the man-hours 
expended. Changes in this ratio do not measure 
the specific contribution of labor or capital or any 
other factor of production. Many factors affect 
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output per man-hour in particular industries; 
the situation changes from time to time with 
availability of supplies, the quality of materials, 
the design and quality of products, and other 
management factors, as well as labor effort. 


ALLAN D. SeaRLE AND Enzo A. PvGuisi 


Division of Productivity and Technological Developments 


' The statistics in the table and chart accompanying this article cover 
industries for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics recularly issues individual 
reports and which will be included in the forthcoming publication, Produc- 
tivity Trends in Selected Industries: Indexes Through 1950. Several im- 
portant industries are excluded because final indexes have not yet been com- 
pleted or because adequate statistics, from which reliable productivity series 
could be constructed, do not exist at present. Readers are, therefore, cau- 
tioned not to generalize for all manufacturing industries on the basis of these 
figures. Among the important industries for which productivity measures 
are not currently available are automobiles, lumber and furniture products, 
tires and tubes, basic steel, textiles, apparel, and petroleum 





Effect of Price Controls 
on Retail Food Prices 


APPROXIMATELY 85 percent of the foods included 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food price 
index were affected by price controls initiated on 
January 26, 1951. These controls had shown some 
success, by July 30, 1951, in halting the rise in 
prices of food items in the index beyond the base 
period (December 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951) 
levels allowed under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation (GCPR). However, up to and im- 
mediately after issuance of GCPR, retail price 
levels of foods reached new highs. They were al- 
most at the July 15, 1948 peak by the end of 1950, 
and were 4 percent higher than that level by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951. 

Following the Korean outbreak, prices of some 
commodities soared, especially those that were ex- 
pected to be most affected by war conditions. In 
the 24 days from June 23 to July 17, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of spot primary market 
prices showed increases of 14% percent for cocoa 
beans, 13 percent for coffee, and more than 4 per- 
cent for sugar. These rises reacted on the retail 
market. 

At retail, a rapid price rise was followed by a 
slowing down after the middle of the year, and 
then, despite plentiful supplies, another sharp in- 


crease preceded the introduction of controls. The 
movement in the retail food price index was as 


follows: 
Percent change 


June-July 1950- - - - +2.5 


July-August 1950- - - - a 
August-September 1950- ; 
September-October 1950- - 
October-November 1950-. 

November- December 1950 - 
December 1950-January 1951-_- oo 


The total rise in prices from June 15, 1950 (pre- 
Korea) to January 15, 1951 (shortly before issu- 
ance of GCPR) was 9 percent, compared with 2 
percent between January 15 and February 15, 
1951. Since February 15, price changes have been 
small and varied in movement; by July 30, 1951, 
the retail food price index was estimated to be 
about two-tenths of 1 percent below the February 
figure. 

Maximum percentage mark-ups over cost for dry 
groceries were governed by regulations issued on 
March 28, 1951 (effective April 5 at the earliest), 
which directly affected approximately 28 percent 
of items in the food index. Dollar-and-cent ceil- 
ings for beef, representing about 12 percent of the 
food index, were introduced on May 14. About 43 
percent remained under GCPR and 17 percent 
were uncontrolled. 

After the nearly 2-percent rise in the food index 
between the January “‘freeze’’ order and February 
15, prices under control remained relatively stable, 
on the average, with only fractional changes up 
and down.' Between March 26 and April 15, foods 
affected by mark-up controls rose less than 1 per- 
cent. During the next 2 weeks, prices under ail 
controls averaged only fractionally higher and rose 
even less after dollar-and-cent meat ceilings went 
into effect. 


Types of Controls and Their Effect 


On January 26, 1951, the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation issued its “‘ Price Freeze Order”’ (the GCPR), 
generally holding prices at levels no higher than 
the highest prices charged between December 19, 
1950, and January 25, 1951. This regulation, in 
effect, divided foods into three groups: those sub- 
ject to flexible controls, those subject to firm con- 
trols, and those free from controls. For a dis- 
tribution of commodities by type of control, see 
the accompanying table. 
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Approximately 49 percent of the retail food 
price index was made subject to flexible controls. 
Foods under flexible controls were those processed 
in substantial part from agricultural products 
having prices below parity or the legal minimum ? 
as established by the Defense Production Act of 
1950. Processors were allowed to add to their 
ceiling prices the dollars-and-cents increases in 
their costs of agricultural products. These ad- 
ditions could be made until the agricultural pro- 
ducts reached their legal minimum prices. 

The items in the index made subject to firm 
controls comprised approximately 36 percent of 
the retail food price index. Foods under firm 
controls were those not subject to parity and also 
those processed in substantial part from agri- 
cultural products for which prices had already 
reached or surpassed the legal minimum? above 
which ceiling regulations could be imposed. 


Foods Free From Control. In the original GCPR, 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables and fresh fish 
and seafood were not placed under control. The 
Office of Price Stabilization did not deem it ad- 
visable to place these items under a ‘“‘general freeze 
control order.”’ Because of their highly seasonal 
nature and perishability, separate tailored regula- 
tions especially adapted to these foods would have 
to be issued. 

In freeing sugar from price control on February 
12, the OPS announced that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could probably stabilize sugar prices 
by controlling imports as required in the Sugar 
Act of 1948. 


Food Price Movements Under GCPR. The retail 
food price index rise of 1.8 percent between 
January 15 and February 15, 1951, represented a 
4.6-percent gain in the uncontrolled group. The 
flexibly controlled foods rose 0.9 percent over the 
month, with a slight gain in momentum during the 
latter 2 weeks; firmly controlled foods rose approxi- 
mately 2 percent, with most of the rise occurring 
in the 2 weeks after GCPR was issued. This 
sharp increase may have resulted from prices 
having reached the highest levels charged during 
the December 19, 1950-January 25, 1951, base 
period. 

To eliminate the possibility of sellers basing 
their “highest” prices on a few isolated sales during 
the base period, the OPS on February 23 issued an 


amendment to the GCPR. This amendment 
required that manufacturers and wholesalers must 
have made at least 10 percent of deliveries during 
the base period (December 19, 1950-January 25, 
1951) to one class of purchaser at a specific price 
before using that price as a basis for the new 
ceilings. 

Over the month from February 15 to March 15, 
retail food prices averaged only 0.1 percent higher. 
Firmly controlled items rose 0.2 percent during 
this time, actually showing a decrease in the first 
half of March. Flexibly controlled foods rose 1.4 
percent over the month, with the increase slowing 
up in the latter part of the period. Free-from- 
control foods dropped 3.8 percent, largely because 
of contraseasonal declines in prices of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

A survey on March 26 showed controlled foods 
continuing to rise only fractionally after March 15 
and other foods averaging lower. 


Mazimum Percentage Mark-ups. The GCPR, 
established as an emergency action, was to be 
followed by tailored price regulations adapted to 
the specific requirements of individual commodi- 
ties and industries. By March 28, the OPS was 
prepared to replace some of the ceilings under 
GCPR. Ceiling Price Regulations 14, 15, and 16, 
issued at that time, provided specific maximum 
mark-ups on cost for many foods. These regula- 
tions were similar to those used by the Office of 
Price Administration from 1943 to 1946, in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulations 421, 422, and 423, to 
stabilize dry grocery prices during World War II. 

CPR 14 applied to foods sold at wholesale. 
CPR 15 applied to foods sold at retail in Group 3 
(retail stores, other than independent stores, with 
annual sales volume of less than $375,000 in 1950) 
and Group 4 stores (retail stores, independent or 
otherwise, with annual sales volume of $375,000 
or more in 1950). CPR 16 applied to foods sold 
at retail in Group 1 (independent retail stores with 
annual volume of less than $75,000 in 1950) and 
Group 2 stores (independent retail stores with 
annual sales volume between $75,000 and $375,000 
in 1950). (Retail food price index coverage by 
CPR 15 and 16 is shown in the accompanying 
table.) 

According to the original regulations, the 
application of percentage margins was allowed any 
time after April 5, but was not compulsory until 
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April 30. Amendments issued April 27 postponed 
the effective date until May 14. 

It is not known how generally the mark-ups were 
in use by April 15 or April 30, when the Bureau’s 
April surveys were taken. However, retail foods 
in the index subject to these regulations advanced 
approximately 0.7 percent in the 3 weeks from 
March 26 to April 15, with the largest price rise 
for canned fruits and vegetables (2.0 percent). 
Within the group, canned tomatoes had the 
sharpest price rise (over 6 percent). Canned 
pineapple increased nearly 2 percent, baby foods 
1 percent, and canned corn 0.5 percent. 

By April 30, these items increased another 0.1 
percent, with canned tomatoes again leading the 
price rises (2 percent), and flour next (1 percent). 


Dollar-and-Cent Ceilings. Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 25, effective May 14, established dollar-and- 
cent ceiling prices for retail sales of standardized 
retail beef cuts by grade, by dealer classification, 
and by geographic location. The geographic zone 
differentials were based on freight rates of meats 
shipped to different locations from the base zone. 

The basic store classifications used in CPR 25 
were the same as those in CPR 15 and 16. How- 
ever, the OPS explained that in the retail meat 
trade there are no substantial margin differences 
between most Group 1 and 2 stores and between 
most Group 3 and 4 stores. Certain stores have 
historically operated their meat departments at 
lower gross margins than the other stores, and have 
been given a separate grouping, Group 3B and 4B. 


Control classification of food items in the consumers’ price index under price regulations adopted January-July 1951 





General ceiling price regulation 





Free from control | Subject to firm control 


May 14, 1951 to 
July 30, 1951 


Jan. 26, 1951 to 
Apr. 4, 1951 


Apr. 5, 1951 to 


Jan. 26, 1951 to 
May 13, 1951 


| 


Subject to flexible control 


CPR's 15 and 16 
| maximum percent- 
age markups !? 


CPR 25 dollar- 
jand-cent ceilings 





| Jan. 26, 1951 to 
| Apr. 4, 1951 
i 


Apr. 5, 1951 to 
July 30, 1951 


Apr. 5, 1951 to 


aor 14, 1951 to 
July 30, 1951 


July 30, 1951 





July 30, 1951 | 


CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 





| Flour, wheat 
Corn flakes 
Corn meal 


| Rolled oats 
Bread, white 
Vanilla cookies 
Layer cake 
Jelly roll 


Bread, white 


Layer cake 
Jelly roll 


Flour, wheat * 
Corn flakes ? 
Corn meal ? 
Rice 

Rolled oats * 





Vanilla cookies 





MEATS, POULT 


RY, AND FISH 





| Round steak 
Rib roast 
| Chuck roast 
Frankfurters 
Hamburger 
Veal cutlets 
Pork chops 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, whole 
Salt ~~ 
Lamb, leg 


Frozen fish 


Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Frankfurters | 
Hamburger 

Veal cutlets 

Pork chops 

Bacon, sliced 

Ham, whole 

Salt pork 

Lamb, leg 


Frozen fish 
Salmon, pink, 
canned 


Frankfurters 


Veal cutlets 
Pork chops 
| Bacon, sliced 
Ham, whole 
| Salt pork 
Lamb, leg 


Fresh fish Frozen fish 3 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| Frying chickens 
| 


Frying chickens 





Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 


Hamburger 


| 
| Salmon, pink, 
canned 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Butter 

Cheese 

Milk, fresh, 
delivered 

Milk, fresh, 
grocery 

Ice cream 

Milk, evaporated 


| 
| Milk, fresh, 
| delivered 
Milk, fresh, 
grocery 
Ice cream 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
| Milk, evaporated ? 





EG¢ 


is 





Eggs, fresh 


Eggs, fresh 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Control classification of food items in the consumers’ price index under price regulations adopted January-July 1951—Con. 





General ceiling price regulation 


CPR’s 15 and 16 | opp 95 dollar- 





Free from control Subject to firm control 


and-cent ce! 


maximum percent- 
| age markups ! 2 
! 


Subject to flexible control 





May 14, 1951 to 


Jan. 26, 1951 to 
July 30, 1951 


Apr. 4, 1951 May 


Apr. 5, 1951 to 


Jan. 26, 1951 to 
13, 1951 


July 30, 1951 


| 
| 
j 


Apr. 5, 1951 to 


Jan. 26, 1951 to 
July 30, 1951 


May 14, 1951 to 
Apr. 4, 1951 July 


uly 30, 1951 30, 1951 





Apr. 5, 1951 to 
| 





FRUITS AND 


VEGETABLES 





Frozen 





| Strawberries 


Oranges 
Beans, green 


: Strawberries * 
Orange juice conc. Orange juiceconc.* 
Peas Peas? 





Cabbage 
Carrots 


Canned 





Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Sweetpotatoes 
Tomatoes 


Pineapple 








Peaches ? 
Pineapple 
Corn 
Tomatoes ? 
Peas? 
Baby foods, 
strained * 


Peaches 


Corn 
Tomatoes 








Peas 
Baby foods, 
strained 








Dried 





Prunes 


Prunes 


Navy beans Navy beans * 





BEVERAGES 





Cola drink 


Coffee 
Cola drink Cola drink 





FATS AND OILS 





Lard 
Ilydrogenated 
| shortening 
| Salad dressing 
| Margarine, 
uncolored 


| Margarine, 
| ecolored 
| 





SUGAR AND SWEETS 





| 


Sugar ¢ | | 
Grape jelly 


Sugar ¢ 
Grape jelly 





1 Application of mark-ups allowed any time from April 5, 1951, but not compulsory until May 14, 1951. 


2 Subject to parity requirements. 
3 Frozen fish freed from price control May 22, 1951. 
¢ Sugar was under flexib 


Thus, in CPR 25, Group 1 and 2 stores are 
classed together for ceiling price purposes and 
defined as independent stores with annual gross 
sales of less than $375,000 and with realized gross 
meat department margins of 17 percent or rhore 
during 1950. Group 3 and 4 stores are other than 
independent stores or independent stores with 
annual gross sales of $375,000 or more and also 
with realized gross meat department margins of 
17 percent or more during 1950. Group 3B and 
4B are stores with realized gross meat department 


price contro] from January 26, 1951 to February 11, 1951. 


Freed from price control February 12, 1951. 


margins of less than 17 percent during 1950. 

The regulations called for the posting on Au- 
gust 1° of dollar-and-cent ceiling prices for the 
beef items affected by CPR 25. These prices 
reflect the store’s grouping and pricing zone. 

By May 15, immediately after the effective 
date of these controls, retail prices for the four 
beef items in the retail food price index were 1 
percent below April 30 prices. During this 2- 
week period, other foods under price control also 
averaged fractionally lower. 
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Recent Price Movements. From May 15 through 
July 15, 1951, food prices in the index subject to 
firm control moved upward only fractionally. 
Those still subject to flexible control decreased 
fractionally in the latter part of May, then in- 
creased slightly, gaining momentum through the 
middle of July when they advanced a little over 
1 percent. Prices controlled under mark-up regu- 
lations and dollar-and-cent ceilings dropped some- 
what during this period. Foods free from control 
decreased about 1 percent during the month from 
May 15 to June 15, then increased about 1 percent 
during the following month. 

By the end of July 1951, food prices under con- 
trol averaged practically the same as or slightly 
lower than at the middle of the month. 

—Frances H. Martin 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


' In calculating the changes in controlled prices of food, frozen fish which 
could not be separated from fresh fish in the retail food price index was in- 
cluded with the items free from control. This was the only item that could 
not be placed in its proper category. 

2 The General Ceiling Price Regulation provided that no ceiling should 
be established for any agricultural commodity below the highest of the follow- 
ing prices: (1) The parity price for such commodity as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, or (2) the highest price received by producers during 
the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950. 

+ A later amendment suspended until further notice the requirement that 
retail meat dealers post their beef price ceilings. 





General Wage Regulation 16; 
Ceiling Price Regulations 67-68 


A NEW WAGE POLiIcy based on changes in the cost 
of living and applicable to all workers was formu- 
lated by the Wage Stabilization Board during 
August 1951. In addition, workers employed in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands were exempted 
from wage stabilization control by a new wage 
regulation. 

Price stabilization activity during the month was 
limited to two ceiling price regulations. 


Wage Regulations ' 
Both organized and unorganized workers are to 


be covered by a new wage policy which relates 
wage adjustments to any up or down changes in 


the cost of living. This policy was incorporated in 
a revised GWR 8 adopted by WSB on August 23, 
following earlier approval of the policy by the 
Economic Stabilization Administrator on August 
17. In approving the new policy (effective through 
March 1, 1952), the Administrator stated that it 
was “‘in line with the over-all stabilization objec- 
tive of keeping the American economy in balance.” 

Certain cost-of-living increases may be approved 
without prior Board approval (with exception 
noted in the regulation). According to the regu- 
lation, they must be based upon changes in a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price Index 
or any other index determined to be acceptable 
by the Board. 

The regulation classifies these cost-of-living in- 
creases into three groups and specifies the rules 
for each. First, are increases called for by cost- 
of-living clauses or written wage plans adopted 
prior to January 25, 1951. These may continue 
to be made without further Board approval. If 
the increases are made to mect changes which took 
place in an acceptable index prior to January 16, 
1951, they must be offset against the 10-percent 
increases permitted under GWR 6. Increase made 
to meet index changes which took place after 
January 16, 1951, need not be offset against, and 
may exceed, the 10-percent increases permitted by 
GWR 6. Second, are increases called for by cost- 
of-living clauses or written wage plans adopted 
after January 25, 1951. These may also be put 
into effect without further Board approval pro- 
vided that the adjustment on a percentage basis 
does not exceed the corresponding percentage in- 
crease in an acceptable cost-of-living index which 
takes place after January 15,1951. In addition, 
the regulation calls for downward wage adjust- 
ments if the index drops, but provides that wages 
shall not be reduced below those in effect at the 
time the escalator provision was adopted. Further, 
any increases made under this provision need not 
be offset against increases permitted under GWR 6. 
Third, the new policy further permits wage in- 
creases every 6 months for workers not covered 
by cost-of-living previsions, provided they are 
based on an acceptable index and the value of real 
wages has declined since January 25, 1951. 

The wages, salaries, and other compensation of 
workers in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
are exempt from wage stabilization regulations 
under GWR 16, adopted by the Board on August 
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30. Wages in these two areas are far below those 
on the United States mainland, the Board stated, 
and the exemption will not have unstabdilizing 
influences. 


Price Regulations ' 


New rules under which resellers of machinery 
and related manufactured goods must set their 
ceiling prices were established by CPR 67 issued 
by the OPS on August 21, effective August 27. 
In general, the reseller must determine his ceiling 
price either by use of the manufacturer’s pub- 
lished list price or by use of the same percentage 
of markup to his current legal cost as was used in 
the pre-Korean period. 

All producer sales of brass mill products were 
placed under new ceiling regulations by CPR 68 
dated August 23. The regulation covers any new 
plate, sheet, strip, rod, bar, tube, pipe, extrusion, 
and anode or other shape made from copper or 
copper base alloy. It also includes any non- 
electrical wire made from copper base alloy and 
copper or copper base alloy welding rod. The net 
effect of the regulation is to establish ceiling prices 
for 97 percent of the total output of brass-mill 
products equal to or above prices prevailing during 
the period January 25 to February 24, 1951. 


1 Sources: Federal Registers vol. 16, No. 168, August 29, 1951, p. 8740; vol. 
16, No. 163, August 22, 1951, p. 8352; vol. 16, No. 165, August 24, 1951, p. 8542; 
vol. 16, No. 173 September 6, 1951, p. 9031; ESA release, August 17, 1951; 
and WSB release 85, August 17, 1951. 





Defense Mobilization and 
Manpower Changes, August 1951’ 


Derense mobilization and manpower activity 
during August 1951 centered on the creation of a 
new agency to handle the procurement of defense 
materials; issuance of a Defense Manpower Policy 
Statement covering wage adjustments based on 
manpower shortages; and the extension of the 
Controlled Materials Plan to steel, copper, and 
aluminum for consumer goods production. In 
addition, some personnel assignments were made. 


Defense Mobilization 


The President, by Executive Order 10281, dated 
August 28, 1951, created the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency. The new agency is subject 
to direction, control, and coordination by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. Functions of 
the agency include (1) purchase of metals, minerals, 
and other materials for Government use and 
resale; (2) encouragement of exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals; and (3) certification of essentiality of 
loans to private business enterprises for the ex- 
pansion of capacity, development of technological 
processes, and the production of essential materials 
abroad as authorized by the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. 


Defense Manpower Policy Statement 


The policy and procedure statement— Defense 
Manpower Policy Statement No. 3—covers ap- 
plications for wage adjustments on the basis of 
manpower shortages. It was issued by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization to the 
U. S. Labor Department’s Defense Manpower 
Administration, the Wage Stabilization Board, 
and to the Defense Department and other pro- 
curement agencies and became effective August 17. 
Both the ODM Inter-Agency Manpower Policy 
Committee and the ODM Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee, a group representing 
organized labor and industry, approved the state- 
ment. 

Requests for wage adjustments for manpower 
purposes are limited to rare and unusual cases 
involving manpower shortages in activities that 
are essential to defense and national health, safety, 
and interest. In addition, before the WSB con- 
siders any “rare and unusual cases,’”’ the govern- 
mental agencies concerned with production and 
manpower labor problems must certify to the 
Board that a concerted program has beer. under- 
taken to remedy the manpower shortages, and 
that a wage increase or other compensation is 
part of a program to attract and retain labor. 

The directive specifically orders the Defense 
Manpower Administration to report on the man- 
power facts of any case. The report must in- 
clude: (1) nature and extent of the manpower 
shortage; (2) nature and effect of non-wage 
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measures taken to remedy the shortage; and (3) 
the expected impact, if any, of the proposed in- 
creases on employment in other essential civilian 
or defense activities in the area. 


Extension of Controlled Materials Plan 


The Controlled Materials Plan (see Monthly 
Labor Review June 1951, p. 696) was extended on 
August 7 to include the allocation of steel, copper, 
and aluminum to consumer goods production. 
The extension places consumer goods industries 
under the Controlled Materials Plan for the fourth 
quarter, commencing October 1. Manufacturers 
concerned were given until August 15 to file 
necessary allotment applications. 


Personnel Changes 


The President accepted the resignation of Dr. 
George W. Taylor as chairman of the WSB, 
effective August 29, and on August 30 appointed 
Nathan P. Feinsinger as his successor. Mr. 
Feinsinger had served as vice chairman of the 
Board. 

On August 28, the President nominated General 
Services Administrator Jess Larson as the new 
Administrator of the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency. 


1 Sources: Federal Register vol. 16, No. 169, August 30, 1951, p. 8789; vol. 16, 
No. 160, August 17, 1951, p. 8213; New York Times, August 12, 1951; White 
House Release, August 29, 1951; New York Times, August 30, 1951; New 
York Times, August 29, 1951. 





The American Labor Movement 
in Past Emergencies 


An “emerGeNcy” marked the start of United 
States history as well as that of unions in this 
country. Even before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, workers joined together in benevolent 
societies, primarily in order to provide members 
and their families with financial assistance in the 
event of serious iJlness, debt, or death of the wage 
earner. The ways in which development of these 
early societies into trade-unions was both hindered 
and helped by circumstances surrounding national 
emergencies are described in a recent Bureau of 
Labor Statistics bulletin.’ 


The Civil War 


Up to the time of the Civil War, the Bureau 
points out, collective bargaining was conducted 
in the main by local unions. The expansion of 
industry during the Civil War stimulated the 
growth of new unions more or less national in scope. 


The armed conflict between the Northern and 
Southern States (1861-65) required large quantities 
of munitions and other factory goods. Prices rose, 
profits were large, and many new industries were 
started during this period of civil war. New railroads 
brought the country closer together. Factory goods 
from Massachusetts, New York, and other Eastern 


States were shipped by rail to the West. Other fac- 


tories were built in the cities emerging along the 

Great Lakes and down the Mississippi Valley. 

Unions sought to organize the skilled workers em- 
ployed by these new enterprises. In 1863 there were 
approximately 80 local unions in 20 Northern States. 
By 1864 these States had almost 300 local unions. 
City centrals (local federations) followed soon after 
the organization of local unions. A short-lived effort 
toward a country-wide labor federation was made in 
1864 when several of these city centrals established 
the International Industrial Assembly of North 
America. National and international unions devel- 
oped more slowly but steadily year by year, with 13 
appearing between 1861 and 1865. The unions 
formed in these years became relatively strong and 
permanent organizations which in a few cases (the 
plasterers, cigar makers, bricklayers and masons) 
have continued to the present day. 

The growth of the labor movement in the half 
century between the end of the Civil War and the 
beginning of World War I was intermittent. It 
did not occur without opposition or set-backs and 
internal conflicts. During this period union mem- 
bership increased from less than 300,000 to more 
than 2,600,000. Great improvements in both 
wages and working conditions accompanied or- 
ganization. The doctrine that labor was engaged 
in a class struggle and that a political offensive 
was the best way to advance the interests of labor 
was, at times, accepted by some unions, but most 
of them rejected it later. By the beginning of 
World War I, the “job-conscious” AFL philosophy 
of obtaining economic advances for labor chiefly 
through collective bargaining clearly emerged as 
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the expressed views of the great majority of the mation of the CIO. Organized labor emerged, at 
country’s organized workers. the end of 1941, with about twice the strength it 
had in 1920. 


First World War World War II 


During World War I, increased industrial activity 
and labor shortages brought a rapid expansion of 
unions. A National War Labor Board was created 
to promote union-management cooperation and to 
aid in the settlement of serious disputes which might 
interfere with the effective conduct of the war. For 
the first time in the history of the country, a Federal 
labor agency set forth the right of workers to organize 
in trade-unions and encouraged collective bargaining 
with employers through their chosen representatives. 

In addition to serving on the National War Labor 
Board, representatives from organized labor partici- 
pated on other Government boards and committees 
dealing with specialized war problems. Their coop- 
eration with Government, on a scale theretofore 
unprecedented, secured for labor a hearing on specific 
complaints about industrial conditions as well as a 
voice in the determination of broad national issues. 

Union membership increased in the mining and 
shipbuilding industries, and also on the railroads which 
were operated by the Federal Government during the 
war. Notable gains were made also in the packing- 
house, textile, men’s clothing, food and leather, and 
metal-trades industries. Large groups of semiskilled 
and unskilled workers were, for the first time, brought 
within the trade-union movement. 

As a result of organizing activity in the favorable 
climate of Federal protection, union membership in- 
creased to more than 5 million by 1920. 

More important than the numerical gain in union 
membership were the economic gains made by the 
workers, particularly during the years of, and im- 
mediately following, the First World War. Average 
hourly earnings in all manufacturing industry, which 
were about 15 cents in 1890, rose slowly to 22 cents in 
1914, then jumped to 48 cents in 1919. In 1923, 
they were about 52 cents. At the same time, aver- 
age hours worked per week in all manufacturing de- 
clined from more than 60 in 1890 to 49 in 1914. In 
1923, the average workweek approximated 46 hours. 


During the period between the two World Wars’ 


so-called “government by injunction” was ended 
in labor-management relations, with the enact- 
ment of Federal legislation which benefited the 
unions. Most labor-management conflicts during 
this period revolved around demands for better 
wages and greater union security. 

The labor movement just about held its own 
during the “open shop era’’ of the 1920’s. During 
the following decade, it survived two major 
crises—the economic depression and in the mid- 
1930’s the internal conflict which led to the for- 


The attack on Pearl Harbor brought all groups of 
labor and management together in a common cause. 

Shortly after the declaration of war on December 8, 
1941, President Roosevelt called a conference of union 
and industry leaders, at the conclusion of which he 
announced a voluntary pledge from labor not to sanc- 
tion strikes for the duration of the war in return for a 
pledge by management representatives not to permit 
lockouts. These pledges were parts of an agreement 
establishing a National War Labor Board to consider 
all labor-management disputes affecting the war 
effort, and to provide procedures for their peaceful 
settlement. This Board, set up in January 1942, 
was composed of representatives from labor, manage- 
ment, and the public at large. Regional boards were 
organized on a similar basis to handle controversies of 
local importance. As in the earlier National Defense 
Mediation Board, which had sought to adjust disputes 
affecting the rearmament program, labor representa- 
tion was equally divided between the AFL and CIO. 

In December 1942, representatives from three major 
labor groups (AFL, CIO, and Railway Brotherhoods) 
were appointed to the Management-Labor Policy 
Committee, a consulting body for the War Manpower 
Commission. Similar joint committees were ap- 
pointed in the regions and local areas to assist in the 
over-all program of providing workers for war indus- 
tries. These committees gave practical advice and 
suggestions in the training, recruitment, and transfer 
of workers. 

Organized labor also played an active role in many 
phases of the war production program. It was rep- 
resented on the first defense agency, the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense, 
established in May 1940. With the creation of the 
Office of Production Management in January 1941, 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America (CIO), was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to share authority with the 
Director, General William S. Knudsen, president of 
General Motors. 

Under the auspices of the War Production Board, 
labor-management committees were established in 
many plants for the purpose of stimulating output 
and reducing employee absenteeism. In addition, 
most of the other war agencies established plans 
whereby the unions participated in the various Federal 
programs. 

With the marked rise in employment, and the par- 
ticipation of representatives of organized labor in the 
wartime activities of the Government, union mem- 
bership increased. Assurance that unions would not 
be undermined by foregoing their right to strike, or 
by wartime shifts in employment, found expression 
in the War Labor Board’s ‘“‘maintenance-of-member- 
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ship” formula. This provided in general that workers 
should become and continue to be members of the 
union as a condition of employment. Although wages 
were held in check by the Government’s stabilization 
policy, workers obtained various so-called ‘fringe’ 
benefits, such as improved vacation and holiday pro- 
visions, shift differentials, and welfare and pension 
plans. Finally, leaders of the AFL and CIO agreed 
to suspend rival organizing campaigns where these 
might interfere with the war effort. 

On the whole, the war provided organized labor 
with perhaps the greatest opportunity in its history 
to extend union organization and influence. Union 
membership steadily increased at the rate of about 
a million workers a year, with the greatest gains in 
the shipbuilding, aircraft, automotive, and other war 
industries. Between 1941 and 1945 many unions in 
the metal trades doubled and tripled their member- 
ships. The United Automobile Workers (CIO) in 
1945 reported a total dues-paying membership of 
1,052,000, the largest recorded by an American union 
up to that time. 

During the war, few national unions came into 
existence, although certain unaffiliated unions, such 
as the National Federation of Telephone Workers 
and the Foreman’s Association of America, gained 
new prominence. Collective-bargaining agreements 
were extended over large sections of industry. Strikes 
occurred but union leaders and the Government rep- 
resentatives sought their speedy settlement. Some 
issues were postponed when it was found that they 
could not be settled within the existing framework 
of control. 

Extension of union membership to workers without 
regard to race, creed, or nationality, which had been 


gradually increasing over the years, was greatly accel- 
erated during the war. Expanded employment of 
Negroes, particularly in the mass-production indus- 
tries, made their acceptance into the unions on an 
equal basis imperative if wage and working condition 
standards were to be maintained. Prejudices which 
had existed through the years gradually broke down 
as white and Negro workers learned to respect each 
other as fellow workers on the job. Most unions 
which had previously refused to admit Negroes to 
membership relaxed their rules and removed racial 
restrictions from their constitutions. 


From the end of the war in 1945 to the beginning 
of the conflict in Korea in June 1950, several major 
developments and their effects on the labor move- 
ment can be observed. These include the passage 
of the Labor Management Relations Act in June 
1947 over the President’s veto; a shift in union 
emphasis in collective bargaining negotiations 
from wages to pensions and other supplementary 
benefits in 1949 and 1950; increased interest in 
international affairs, highlighted by AFL-, CIO-, 
and UMW-participation in the formation of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in 1949; and the expulsion by the CIO of 11 of 
its affiliated unions in 1949-50 on the ground that 
those unions followed Communist Party policy. 


! This summary is based on, and in part excerpted from, Brief History of 
the American Labor Movement, Bulletin No. 1000, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 1951. (25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 





Studies of Human Relations 
in the Labor-Management Field 


Srupy and application of a new “‘science,”’ human 
relations, has been much emphasized during the 
years since the end of World War II. Among the 
professional groups which have contributed to the 
study of relations of man with man, of the individ- 
ual with groups to which he belongs, and between 
groups are anthropologists, a variety of schools of 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, semanti- 
cists, economists, and political scientists! They 
are searching for and examining a multitude of 
reasons for people’s failure to get along together, 


the causes of their feelings and actions, and 
methods to achieve improved social relationships. 

Two factors in life in the twentieth century are 
conducive to strained relations between people. 
One is recurring wars, and the other is industriali- 
zation. More and more narrow specialization of 
work has tended to lessen job satisfactions. In- 
creasingly large productive units and widened 
markets have isolated owner, manager, worker, 
and customer. Cultural lag, not long ago a con- 
cept of the social scientist, has become a part of 
the problem of each individual. 

Universities, foundations, government agencies, 
and individuals are supporting cooperative re- 
search in this field. Business firms, employer 
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associations, and now labor unions, are attempting 
to utilize the findings of students of human rela- 
tions. The Corning Glass Works, for example, 
observed its centennial in 1951 with a symposium 
and discussion centered on the theme “Living in 
an Industrial Society.” Its foremanship training 
program is heavily weighted with human relations 
instruction. This firm even secured architects 
imbued with the techniques of human relations to 
design a model new plant wherein the craftsmen 
can work with pride and comfort and the public 
can observe the highly developed industrial pro- 
cesses without disturbing the on-going work. 

Lectures and discussions on the human aspects 
of business and industry are frequent items on the 
agendas of a variety of organizations. A number 
of unions are using the findings of research in this 
field for their own leadership training programs. 
Labor-management conferences held during the 
summer of 1951 in New York and Oregon, to cite 
only two, explored human aspects of living 
together in our industrial society. 

Human relations, as a term, has almost as many 
meanings as it has practitioners and extends to 
every type of relationship between human beings. 
In certain areas of the country, human relations 
officially refer to the correction of maladjustments 
in race relations; e. g., Connecticut and West- 
chester County, N. Y., have human relations com- 
missions dealing exclusively with race relations 
problems. An attempt is being made to apply 
the techniques of the social scientists, fused in 
this nascent science of human relations, to such 
diverse relationships as the adjustment of children 
to their school situations, home maladjustments, 
and other distinctively individual problems, as 
well as world peace. Of particular concern is the 
application of human relations research and find- 
ings to various aspects of labor-management 
relations. 


Development in Industrial Relations 


Human relations work in industry started with 
the pioneering experiments of the late Elton Mayo 
in the Hawthorne study, from which has emanated 
so much of the teaching, practice, and research in 
this field. The obvious rediscovery has been 
made that organizations and organizational charts, 
production programs and collective bargaining, 


management hierarchies and labor organizations, 
all, rest on human beings who continue to behave 
as human beings despite plans and orders and 
training. 

Some employers have admittedly held that 
trade-unions and collective bargaining might be 
avoided through the use of the new techniques of 
human relations. This attitude of certain man- 
agements and of some employer associations has 
caused many unions to mistrust the motives 
behind human relations activities. Memories of 
the unfortunate transformation of scientific man- 
agement into efficiency experts, some applying 
Bedaux Units and almost all propounding the 
American Plan, at the end of World War I still 
remain with many unionists. Only in the last few 
years have American unionists approached the 
new science of human relations to see what it may 
contribute to their lives and organizations. The 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), for instance, 
only 2 years ago took strong exception to manage- 
ment’s interest in human relations; yet, this year 
it has opened its own medical center in Detroit, 
where, along with many other services, it will 
maintain a small staff of psychiatrists. 


Progress Reported 


A progress report on the accomplishments and 
studies of the various human relations research 


centers and institutes throughout the United 
States, entitled “Roads to Agreement,’’ has been 
written recently by Stuart Chase. In these studies 
and in the techniques which are being evolved, he 
finds many practical advances which may con- 
tribute toward better labor-management relations. 

Mr. Chase undertakes to classify the areas of 
conflict among humans, to isolate their causes, to 
define the limits of human quarrelsomeness, and 
to display proven techniques which lessen conflict 
and promote agreement. Among the areas of 
conflict he lists those between workers and man- 
agers, occupational conflicts, and clashes within 
and between industries, as well as friction between 
individuals and between races, nations, and cul- 
tures. To meet this challenging list of problem 
areas, Mr. Chase cites techniques that have 
partially paved the way toward substituting agree- 
ment for conflict. He finds hope for more peaceful 
labor-management relations in the future, growing 
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out of the techniques of group dynamics, the use 
of role-playing, studies of motivation, analysis of 
the conditions of labor peace, maturing labor 
relations, the acceptance of conciliation and 
arbitration, and improved understanding of more 
effective communication. 

The increasingly numerous human relations 
textbooks are not, for the most part, oriented to 
labor-management relations. Much of their dis- 
cussion, however, is drawn from the observations 
by sociologists and others concerning the resolution 
of conflicts in the industrial relations field. It is 
still not known to what extent understanding of 
behavior, relationships, and methods of achieving 
cooperation in other fields is transferable to rela- 
tions in the employer-employee field. 

This year, after 5 years of contract research, 
social scientists who have been investigating many 
problems in human relations for the Office of Naval 
Research have met to compare their findings. 
Working in various educational institutions, they 
have attacked questions involving the compara- 
tive study of different cultures, the structure and 
function of groups, problems of communication of 
ideas, policies, and values, aspects of leadership, 


as well as the growth and development of the 
individual. 


Human Aspects of Collective Bargaining 


A case study approach to union-management 
relations, Pattern for Industrial Peace, by William 
Foote Whyte, is typical of the work being done in 
the human relations aspects of collective bargain- 
ing. In this study, the author progresses from 
situation to situation, showing the very human 
reactions caused by union organizing in the plant, 
the reactions of hostile employers, eventual ac- 
ceptance of the union after conflict, and the 
emergence of cooperative relationships. 

The answer to the question of the application of 
these studies lies in whether or not teamwork and 
consent are brought to bear in order to establish 
successful cooperation. The experiments of the 
late Kurt Lewin, while at Iowa City, demonstrated 
that groups in a democratic atmosphere functioned 
better than those which were under virtually 
anarchistic or strictly authoritarian conditions. 
Other experiments at Iowa University showed how 
much more effective it was to obtain change in 
behavior through consent by democratic group 


discussion than by the authoritarian lecture 
method. Teamwork cannot be achieved through 
edict, Clinton Golden declared at a recent sym- 
posium; he is convinced that things done for the 
members of a work group without their participa- 
tion are not an adequate substitute for group 
discussion and decision. 

Attitude formation and change have been exam- 
ined for some time. Unfortunately for those who 
would use the findings of these studies as a short cut 
(e. g., in order to avoid dealing with unions), 
students of human relations are finding that 
attitude-changing works both ways. The atti- 
tudes of individuals are closely related to the mores 
of the groups with which they are identified, or to 
which they identify themselves. Studies have 
been made of how the attitudes of employers 
toward unions have been changed by stages from 
acute hostility to confidence and cooperation. 
The attitudes of union leaders toward employers, 
too, undergo a contrasting series of changes as 
employer attitudes alter. 


Foremen and Union Relationships 


New and additional fields of research are being 
opened to include consideration of management’s 
“forgotten man’’—the foreman—in the study of 
the interrelations between the various levels of 
management. 

Attention has also been focused on the day-to- 
day relations of foremen and shop stewards. 
Studies of “interpersonal relations’? within the 
union local are now under way. All the mem- 
bers of the union local once knew each other, but 
relations between members and stewards, local 
officers, and international representatives have 
overnight become impersonal and institutionalized 
because of the great growth in size of many local 
units, 

These studies in the human aspects of large local 
unions promise to contribute much toward an 
understanding of union behavior in collective 
bargaining, the causes of work stoppages, the 
limits of union influences in political action, and 
the behavior of union leaders in certain situations. 


—Joun, Newton THURBER 
Office of Publications 


1 Among the volumes drawn upon in this article, several are listed under 
Publications of Labor Interest on p. 478 of this issue. 
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Columbia University Project 
Analyzing Manpower Waste 


Creation of the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project in the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, in 1949, resulted from 
General Eisenhower’s concern over wastage in 
the Nation’s manpower resources in World War II. 

In the June 1951 Progress Report! the objec- 
tives of the project are stated as the identification 
and evaluation of important areas of manpower 
waste, the discovery of factors responsible for such 
waste, and the making of recommendations for 
the reduction and elimination of this waste. The 
immediate result of the project has been to set up 
an organization and a research plan designed to 
achieve its stated objective. Some military data 
have been evaluated because of their immediate 
availability; this preliminary work will serve as 
an introduction to increasing fundamental know]l- 
edge about work so that public and industrial 
policy can be more soundly developed and 
implemented. It is still too early to report 
progress in the many fields to be covered owing 
to the newness of the project. 

The basic plan of research, therefore, has been 
organized around three points: individual mal- 
adjustments in military and civilian life; factors 
contributing to the development of talent and 
superior performance; and changing patterns of 
work in a dynamic economy, 1890-1950. 

The project is to eontinue for 5 years with 
financial support from private industry and the 
cooperation of various research agencies in and out 
of government. Many of the largest corporations 
are major contributors to an annual budget of 
$100,000 which has been augmented by $50,000 
allotted by the Ford Foundation from its con- 
tribution to the National Manpower Council.? 
In addition to these funds, the project will have 
the assistance of the various cooperating organiza- 
tions and their staffs in preparing detailed 
materials and for extended consultation. 

The research program is described in the 
Progress Report as concentrating on “studying 
‘work,’ since work is the major influence in the life 
of every adult, surely every male. It is through a 
study of the fundamental facets of the realm of 
work that we hope to uncover the more important 


causes of such startling wastage of our human 
resources.” 

In recognition of the comprehensiveness of any 
analysis of the “livelihood” aspects of the Nation’s 
population the project assembled a staff from va- 
rious professions. Research associates include an 
economist-director, a medical-military adviser, a 
manpower analyst, a labor historian, a social 
psychologist, a psychiatrist, and a psychologist. 
Assistants come from the fields of social work, 
economic history; sociology, and statistics. The 
project’s June 1951 Progress Report identifies a 
major part of the work of its staff as follows: 

“Since the major objective of the Conservation 
Project is to increase our fundamental knowledge 
about work, the research plan provided for 
careful study of the significant changes with 
respect to work that have taken place in the 
United States during the past 60 years. We, 
therefore, decided to reconstruct as carefully as 
possible the way in which the worker of 1890 
lived, worked, and thought in order to be able to 
compare him with the worker of 1950. 

“By this comparison we hope to identify the 
major changes that have taken place in the basic 
attitudes and behavior of Americans toward 
work, and to evaluate the major causes responsible 
for these changes.” 


Introductory Research 


Valuable basic data on wage-earning families, 
compiled as far back as 1890-92 by Carroll D. 
Wright, then the Commissioner of Labor, were 
used by the project staff to reconstruct actual case 
histories of working-class families; these, in turn, 
were developed into comparable patterns. Such 
elements as hours of work, wages, industrial 
hazards, national origin of worker, and savings 
were identifiable and capable of comparison. 
Although the progress report does not attempt to 
detail findings thus far, several generalizations are 
made to indicate the direction of the study: 
family earnings and distribution of expencitures in 
1890; a percentage comparison of family expendi- 
tures in 1890 and 1950; and the labor union 
attitude in 1890 toward hours and conditions of 
work as well as industrial safety. 

Other elements of the worker’s life are not so 
easily found. The project is also “attempting to 
discover what can be learned about the basic 
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attitudes of American workers toward the econ- 
omy, the employer, the union, and the Govern- 
ment during a period when public opinion polls 
did not exist.” Labor journals, diaries, memoirs, 
periodical literature, and newspapers of the 1890’s 
are being examined carefully. 

Parallel information for the contemporary 
worker is being gathered, and some of the guide- 
posts for comparison will include: age at entry 
into the labor market, attitudes toward and values 
of work, impact of education on preparation for 
work, ways in which occupational choice is deter- 
mined, influence of technological innovation on 
types of work, working hours and relation of work 
to leisure pursuits, factors determining promotion 
and security, the union as a social organization 
and bargaining agent. 

The shifting attitude of labor toward govern- 
ment in the 60-year interval is also the subject of 
continuing research by the project staff. This 
phase of the work, the report states, will take into 
consideration the increasing awareness of unionism 
(as a collective entity) of the need to develop a 
general political philosophy as contrasted with the 
traditional paramount concern of the individual 
unionist with improving his own material position 
through various techniques of bargaining with his 
employer. 


Findings on Military Manpower 


Analysis of a statistically significant sample of 
the 1.7 million men rejected by the armed forces 
because of emotional or mental handicaps, discloses 
in advanced analysis that the majority were re- 


” 


jected because of “mental deficiency,” and that 
the vast majority of these, in turn, were simply 
educationally deprived. Many “‘illiterates’’ were 
inducted and made useful. Some “cracked” under 
stress. Was the psychiatric examination at fault? 
Did a high rejection rate (for a State) suggest a 
desire on the part of the induction operation for a 
low premature separation rate? Do certain re- 
gions have higher average incidence of emotional 
instability? If so, is “selective migration” in- 
volved? These problems and others are posed by 
the project’s report and are part of the investiga- 
tion under way. 

Industry is now recognizing the loss in efficiency 
and production from emotional disorders of work- 
ers, and is interesting itself in the use of psycholo- 


gists and personal counseling services. From in- 
dustry’s point of view, the project’s analysis of 
maladjustment and rejection rates in the armed 
forces should prove enlightening. 

The Conservation of Human Resources Project 
has already been called upon to assist the military 
and has submitted several studies based on its 
preliminary statistical evidence and initial inter- 
pretive studies. The use of both the economic 
and sociological approach in studying optimum 
and maximum manpower utilization is in keeping 
with the trend that recognizes the enormity of the 
social and personal impact of science and tech- 
nology upon our lives. The research program 
outlined in this progress report is ambitious yet 
basic. 


' Conservation of Human Resources, Progress Report, June 1951. New 
York, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 1951. 45 pp. 

* This unit is also sponsored by Columbia University and was created in 
the spring of 1950 to survey the present status of, and need for, manpower 
research in the United States. 





Paint and Varnish Manufacturing: 
Earnings in March-May 1951' 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS for selected plant oc- 
cupations studied in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry in 12 leading areas, in a majority of in- 
stances, amounted to $1.50 or more in March-May 
1951. Tinters and varnish makers were among 
the higher paid workers, with area averages vary- 
ing from $1.49 to $1.89 and $1.47 to $1.84 an hour, 
respectively. Hand truckers and labelers and 
packers in the various areas generally averaged 
less than $1.50 an hour. 

Women labelers and packers were reported in 
10 of the 12 areas and earned, on the average, from 
$1.05 an hour in Pittsburgh to $1.50 an hour in 
San Francisco. In the various areas these workers 
averaged from 14 to 37 cents an hour less than 
men labelers and packers. 

San Francisco had the highest area average 
earnings for 4 of the 7 men’s occupations studied 
and also for the selected plant occupation in which 
women were employed. Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and St. Louis each ranked highest for one occupa- 
tion. 
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Among the workers earning $2 or more an hour 
were from 5 to 41 percent of the technicians in all 
areas; from 2 to 20 percent of the varnish makers 
in 9 areas; 2 to 32 percent of the tinters in 7 areas; 
and from 3 to 35 percent of the general utility 
maintenance men in 5 areas. 

At the other extreme, some plant workers in at 
least 1 occupation in 9 of the 12 areas received 
less than $1 an hour. This group included from 
7 to 40 percent of the women labelers and packers 
in 7 areas; 2 to 4 percent of the men labelers and 
packers in 4 areas; and 24 and 31 percent, respec- 
tively, of the hand truckers in 2 areas. 

Hand bookkeepers with average hourly earnings 
ranging from $1.35 in Newark-Jersey City to $1.88 
an hour in San Francisco were the highest paid 
among 4 women’s office occupations included in 
the study. Class B typists were the lowest paid 
group, with average earnings ranging from 92 
cents an hour in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis to $1.16 an hour in New York. 

Comparison of average hourly earnings in 
March-May 1951, with those reported in a similar 
study? for April 1950, shows that most occupa- 
tional averages for plant workers had advanced, 
generally by amounts varying from 5 to 10 percent. 


Related Wage Practices 


A scheduled workweek of 40 hours was most 
common in the paint and varnish industry in 
March-May 1951. However, more than 25 per- 


cent of the men in 3 areas—Cleveland, Louisville, 
and Philadelphia—and from 7 to 22 percent in the 
other areas, were employed in plants reporting 
longer schedules (42.5 to 53 hours). 

Second and third shifts were operated in most 
areas. The proportion of workers involved, how- 
ever, was comparatively small, ranging from 1 to 
about 11 percent on the second shift and from less 
than 1 percent to approximately 6 percent on the 
third shift. Most workers received extra pay for 
such work, usually from 5 to 10 cents an hour for 
second-shift and at least 10 cents for third-shift 
work. 

Paid holidays were provided in all of the paint 
and varnish plants studied in 8 of the 12 areas; 
in each of the other 4 areas more than nine-tenths 
of the workers were employed in establishments 
which granted holiday pay. The most common 
provisions were either 6 or 7 days a year. In 
Boston, Newark-Jersey City, and New York a 
majority of the workers were granted 8 days or 
more. Paid holidays were received by all office 
workers studied, typically 9 to 11 days in Boston 
and New York and 6 to 7 days in the other areas. 

Paid vacations of 1 week after a year’s service 
and 2 weeks after service of 2, 3, or 5 years were 
generally granted to plant workers. A majority 
of the office workers in three-fourths of the areas 
received 2 weeks of paid vacation after a year of 
service. 

Insurance and pension benefits for which em- 
ployers pay at least part of the cost were common 


Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in paint and varnish manufacturing in 12 areas, 
March-May 1951 
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in the paint and varnish industry at the time of 
the survey. In 11 of the 12 areas three-fourths or 
more of the workers, and in the remaining area 
three-fifths of the workers, were employed in 
plants reporting such benefits. Life insurance was 
provided in plants employing from 49 to 93 percent 
of the workers in the various areas. Hospitaliza- 
tion and other health insurance benefits were 
established practices in plants employing, by area, 
from 10 to 70 percent and from 23 to 79 percent, 
respectively, of the plant work force. Retirement 
pensions were reported by plants employing a 
majority of the workers in 4 areas and by plants 
with 5 to 40 percent of the workers in the other 
areas. 

—Frep W. 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Mor 


! Data collected by field representatives under the direction of the Bureau's 
regional wage analysts. More detailed information on wages and related 
practices in each of the selected areas is available on request. 

The study included establishments employing 21 or more workers and 
manufacturing paints, varnishes, lacquers, japans, and enamels. Approxi- 
mately 36,000 workers were employed in establishments of this size in the 
12 areas studied. 

2 For 1950 study, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1950 (p. 363). 





Wage Chronology No. 19: 
Big Four Rubber Companies, 
Akron and Detroit Plants, 1937-51 


Russer Tire Manvuracturine by the “Big 
Four” companies in that industry is centered in 
Akron, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. In the first- 
named city the major tire plants of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. as well as the diversified-products 
plant of the B. F. Goodrich Co. are located. The 
United States Rubber Co. plant in Detroit is 
the largest producer of tires in that company’s 
system. This chronology describes the major 
changes in wage rates and related wage practices 
affecting production and maintenance workers 
put into effect in these plants since the negotiation 
of the initial collective-bargaining agreement with 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic 
Workers of America (CIO) in 1937. The pro- 
visions of the first agreements as reported in this 


chronology do not necessarily indicate changes in 
prior conditions of employment. 

The first written agreement between one of 
the “Big Four” rubber companies and the union 
(then called the United Rubber Workers of 
America) was negotiated by Firestone and went 
into effect in April 1937. In May and August 
1938, agreements between the union and B. F. 
Goodrich and U. S. Rubber became effective. 
Goodyear negotiated a preliminary agreement 
on wages in July 1941; in October 1941 a formal 
contract covering other working conditions was 
signed. During World War II, the four com- 
panies were jointly involved in National War 
Labor Board proceedings. In 1946, and again 
in 1947, the “Big Four” negotiated joint wage 
agreements with the union. Company-wide con- 
tracts covering all plants of each company in 
which the union held bargaining rights also 
became effective in the postwar years. Through- 
out the entire period covered by this chronology, 
however, supplemental agreements covering the 
Akron and Detroit operations of these companies 
were in effect. 

The expiration dates of the agreements, as of 
October 1, 1951, are: 


Firestone: July 10, 1952, with provision 
for a wage reopening on July 1, 1951. 

B. F. Goodrich: after April 30, 1952, 
with provision for a wage reopening 
on May 31, 1951. 

Goodyear: February 10, 1953, with pro- 
vision for amendment by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties at any time. 

U. S. Rubber: March 31, 1953, with 
provision for reopening of wages at 
any time during life of contract. 


A majority of the employees in tire and tube 
production are paid on an incentive basis. The 
changes noted in this chronology applied to 
these workers as well as to those paid on an hourly 
basis, but the special provisions concerning the 
application of the changes to incentive workers 
are not accounted for. Also omitted are the 
provisions of the contracts dealing with other 
procedural aspects of the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the incentive systems. 

Note.—For purpose and scope of wage chronology series, see seoeey 


Labor Review, December 1948. Reprints of this gy are 
on request. 
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A—General Wage Changes ' 





Effective date 


Provisions 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) --- 

ay 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. 8S. Rubber) 
Jan. 13, 1941 (U. S. Rubber)-__-_- 
June 1, 1941 (U. 
May 19, 1941 (B. F. Goodrich) ---- 


June 17, 1941 (Goodyear) - - _- 
July 1, 1941 (Firestone) 


June 17, 1942 (B. F. Goodrich) 


May 28, 1942 (U. S. Rubber) 


May 30, 1942 (Firestone) ____- 
F. Goodrich & | 


June 17, 1942 (B. 
Goodyear). 


Nov. 1, 1945 (B. F. Goodrich) _ _--_- i eeaiapatee aman abcertekie 


February and October 1946 (Good- | 
year). 
Mar. 2, 1946 (all companies) _------- | 


Feb. 2, 1947 (all companies) - - - - -- -- 11.5 cents an hour increase 


| 


June 14, 1948 (Firestone and Good- | 


year). | 11 cents an hour increase 


June 21, 1948 (B. F. Goodrich) ____- 
June 28, 1948 (U. 8. Rubber) 

Oct. 18, 1950 (Goodyear) 

Oct. 21, 1950 (B. F. Goodrich) 

Oct. 27, 1950 (Firestone) 


Nov. 1, 19504 (U. 8. Rubber) 
July 30, 1951 (Firestone) 





Aug. 3, 1951 (U. 8S. Rubber) 


Aug. 6, 1951 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 27, 1951 (Goodyear) 


|>No general wage change-- 


3 cents an hour increase 1943. 


7 cents an hour increase_-_---- 
10 cents an hour increase 
9 cents an hour increase 


11.5 cents an hour increase 
12 cents an hour increase 


First negotiated agreements. 


3 cents an hour increase 
S. Rubber) - oe 8 cents an hour increase 

5 cents an hour increase for time 
workers; 4.5 cents an hour increase 
in base rates for incentive workers. 
cents an hourincrease toemployees 
earning less than $1.01 an hour; 7 
cents an hour increase to employees 
earning $1.01 an hour or more. 


Additional individual rate increases affect- 
ing almost one-fourth of work force 
were put into effect at this time.? 


Individual rate increases affecting about 
one-fourth of work force were put into 
effect.? 

In accordance with directive order of Na- 
tional War Labor Board, dated May 21, 

Retroactive payment provided 
for all regular hours worked between 
specified dates and May 21, 1943.3 

Increases granted to large number of engi- 
neering and processing division employ- 
ees averaging 1.5 cents an hour on all 
earnings. 

Inequity adjustments averaging approxi- 
mately 2 cents an hour on all earnings. 

12 cents an hour retroactive to Nov. 1, 
1945. In accordance with “Big Four” 
agreement of Mar. 2, 1946. 

In accordance with ‘Big Four’ agreement 
of Mar. 22, 1947. 


Additional 3.5 cents an hour to adjust 
intraplant inequalities. 

Additional 1.5 cents an hour to adjust 
intraplant inequalities. 

Additional 2.5 cents an hour to adjust 
intraplant inequalities. 


The parties agreed to an additional 1 cent 
an hour in lieu of changes in other pro- 
visions. Approximately 8 cents of the 
= increase is subject to WSB ap- 





roval. 
hapeoeuianately 8 cents is subject to WSB 
approval. 
|fApproximately 8 cents is subject to WSB 
approval. 





! General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments 
affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. Not — within 
the term are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, merit increases, 
etc.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as p Savy in individual 
job rates or piece rates) that do not st hove an immediate «nd noticeable effect 
on thé average wage leve 

The changes listed ahowe were the major adjustments in wage rates made 
during the period covered. cause of fluctuations in incentive earnings, 
the omission of nongeneral changes in rates, and other factors, the total of t 
general changes listed will not necessarily coincide with the movement of the 


ome time average hourly earnings over the same period. 

he B. F. Goodrich Co. estimated that the individual rate adjustment of 
oa 1941 and June 1942, plus the general wage increase of May 194\, amounted 
to an average increase of 7.9 cents an bour. 

3 The 3-cent increase represented an adjustment of 1.2 cents under the 
“Little Steel” — and 1.8 cents granted to all workers in lieu of night- 
shift premium pa: 

4 Intraplant ) a adjustments affecting about one-fifth of the workers 
and averaging approximately 0.7 cents an hour for all workers were made 
earlier in the year. 
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B—Related Wage Practices ' 





Effective date 


Provisions 





Shift premium pay 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 








Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) - 

May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) _- 
Aug. 26. 1938 (U. S. Rubber) - 
Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) _- 
1945 (all companies) - --| 


| 
! 
| 
j 


|)No provision for shift premium pay- - _- 


| 3 cents an hour for work between 6 p. 


m. and 6 a. m. 


Increased to 6 cents an hour 





In accordance with NWLB directive 
order of Apr. 13, 1945. The Board’s 
order stated that payments would be 
retroactive to either expiration date 
of last contract or date on which con- 
tract was reopened, whichever was 
earlier. 


Subject to WSB approval. 





Overtime pay 





Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) - 

May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich). 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. 8S. Rubber) - 
Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) 


Time and one-half for work in excess 


of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week.? 


| 





Premium pay for Saturday and Sunday work 





Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) -- - - . 
May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) } 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. 8S. Rubber) - 
Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) __-- 
Mar. 4, 1946 (all companies) --- - - - - - | 


} 


Time and one-half for work on Sun- | 


| 
| 


day. No provision for premium 
pay for Saturday work.* 


Double time for work on Sunday 


In accordance with “Big Four” 
ment. 


agree- 





Paid vacations 





. r. 28, 1937 (Firestone) - 
May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) _____ - 


Pine 26, 1938 (U. S. Rubber) - 
Feb. 1939 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Nov. 27, 1939 (U. S. Rubber) -_ 


Apr. 23, 1940 (B. F. Goodrich) __ 
May 28, 1940 (Firestone) ---- - - - - 


Oct. 28, 1943 (Goodyear) ---- 





1945 (Firestone, B. F. Goodrich, and 
Goodyear). 


June 25, 1948 (B. F. Goodrich) _---- - 
Aug. 2, 1948 (Goodyear) - 
Sept. 16, 1948 (U. 8. Rubber). ____| 
September 1948 (Firestone) --- aa 





Employees with from 5 to 10 years of 
service: 1 week; 10 years or more: 
2 weeks. 

ee with 1 year of service or 


Added: 2 weeks for employees with 
5 years of service or more. 

Length-of-service requirement for 1- 
week vacation reduced to 2 years; 
for 2-week vacation to 5 years. 


Length-of-service requirement for 1- 
week vacation reduced to 1 year. 


Added: 3 weeks for 15 years of service 
or more; thus, 1 week for 1 to 5 years; 
2 weeks for 5 to 15 years. 





Vacation pay: Firestone, 2 percent of 
annual earnings for each week; Good- 
rich, 1 percent for each week. 

Vacation pay: 2 percent of annual earn- 
ings. 

Vacation pay increased to 2 percent for 
each week. 

Vacation pay: 2 percent for each week. 


First agreement provided same vacation 
policy in effect in Goodrich and Fire- 
stone. 

In accordance with NWLB directive 
order of Apr. 13, 1945. Policy al- 
ready in effect in U. 8S. Rubber. 


Vacation pay: 2 percent of annual earn- 
ings for each week. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


| Provisions 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Holiday pay 





foe. 28, 1937 (Firestone) 

May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. 8S. Rubber) 
Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) 


Jan. 13, 1941 (U. S. Rubber) -__-_---- 


Oct. 24, 1942 (Goodyear) 


Aug. 3, 1945 (Firestone) __-_--------- 


Mar. 4, 1946 (B. F. Goodrich) 
August-September 1947 (all com- 
panies). 


Aug. 2, 1948 (Goodyear) 
Aug. 3, 1951 (U. S. Rubber) - - 


fied holidays. No payment for holi- 


Time and one-half for work on 6 speci- 
days not worked. 


6 paid holidays established, for which 
employees with more than 3 months’ 
service receive their average straight- 
time earnings (6 or 8 hours). Double 
time (total) for holidays worked. 


Changed to: triple time (total) for work 
on 6 established holidays. 


Double time for work on holidays ?__-- 


Holidays were: New Year’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day. 


Same holidays as above. 


3-month service requirement for holiday 
ay removed. 
Subject to WSB approval. 





Reporting time 





Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) 
ay 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. S. Rubber) 


Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) 
Nov. 17, 1942 (U. S. Rubber) 


July 6, 1944 (B. F. Goodrich) 
June 14, 1948 (Firestone) 


scheduled or notified to report to 
work but for whom no work was 
provided. 

Employees guaranteed plant minimum 
wage for full shifts. 

Changed to payment for one-half of 
scheduled work day (3 to 4 hours). 


| Minimum of 3 hours’ pay to eraployees 





Not applicable when lack of work due 
to mechanical breakdown or work 


stoppage. 





Paid lunch period 





Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) 

May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. S. Rubber) 
Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) 
1944—45 (all companies) 


Aug. 3, 1945 (Firestone) 
Oct. 17, 1946 (B. F. Goodrich) 


hx provision for paid lunch period. 


20-minute paid lunch period provided 
to employees required to remain in 
plant for full shift. 

z= paid lunch period provided 
to all employees. 








In accordance with NWLB directive 
order of Apr. 13, 1945. 





Lost work allowance 





Apr. 28, 1937 (Firestone) 
ay 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. S. Rubber) 


May 28, 1940 (Firestone) __-_-------- 


Jan. 13, 1941 (U. 8. Rubber) ____-- 


June 14, 1948 (Firestone)... -__-- 


workers for time lost through delays 
or lack of work. 


Incentive workers paid for time lost 
through delays, mechanical break- 
downs, waiting on stock, etc. 


{s provision for paying incentive 


Minimum delay period for lost work 
allowance: Firestone and Goodyear, 
15 minutes; Goodrich and U. S. 
Rubber, no time specified. 

Minimum delay period reduced to 10 
minutes, 





Lay-off guarantee 





May 27, 1938 (B. F. Goodrich) 
Aug. 26, 1938 (U. S. Rubber) 
Oct. 28, 1941 (Goodyear) 

Aug. 3, 1945 (Firestone) 


Employees guaranteed 3 days’ work 
or pay after notice of lay-off. 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Effective date 


Provisions 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Severance allowance 





Firestone 


Apr. 28, 1937 
June 14, 1948 


May 1, 1950_. 


RB. F. Goodrich 


May 27, 1938 
Nov. 3, 1947_-- 


Goodyear 
Oct. 28, 1941- 


June 1, 1947 


Aug. 2, 1948 


Feb. 5, 1950- 


U. S. Rubber 


Aug. 26, 1938 
June 19, 1947 


| No provision for severance allowance 


Employees with 15 years’ service | 


released because of disability granted 
severance allowance amounting to 


$500, plus $100 for each year of 


service in excess of 15. 

Employees with 5 years or more of 
service released because of disability 
but ineligible for pension paid 
severance allowance amounting to 
2 percent of employee’s total earn- 
ings. 


No provision. __ - 

Employees with 
service "cleased because of disability 
or ese (65) granted severance allow- 
ance amounting to | month’s pay for 
each 5 years of service. 


Employees released after long con- 
tinuous service because of inability 
to meet work requirements on any 
job granted severance allowance 
(“service award”) amounting to 1 
month’s pay for each 5 years of serv- 


Changed to: Employees released after 
5 years’ service because of inability 
to meet work requirements granted 
allowance amounting to 1 week's pay 
for each year of service. 

Changed to: Employees not eligible for 
pensions and released after 5 years’ 
service granted allowance of 2 per- 
cent of total annual earnings re- 
ceived from company. 


No provision___- -~- 

Employees released because of per- 
manent closing of prant or section, 
disability, or upon reaching retire- 
ment age (65) without coverage 
under retirement allowance plan, 
granted severance allowance as fol- 
lows: 10 to 15 years of service, 1 
week’s pay for each year; 15 to 20 
years, 1.5 weeks’ pay for each year; 
20 years or more, 2 weeks’ pay for 
each year. 


Provided under pension plan. 


1 month’s pay computed on basis of 
highest 10 years’ earnings. Employ- 
ees released at 65 with from 5 to 10 
years of service granted one-half 
month’s pay for first 5 years and 
proportionate amount for balance of 
service. Participants in company’s 
retirement plan not eligible for 
severance allowance unless amount of 
severance allowance is greater than 
company’s contributions to employees’ 
pension, in which case difference is 
paid. 


1 month’s pay based on average for last 
6 months of employment. Partici- 
pants in company’s retirement plan 
not eligible for severance allowance in 
addition to retirement income. 


Computation of 1 month’s pay changed 
to average of earnings for 10 con- 
secutive years. 

Computation of 1 week’s pay based on 
average of earnings for 10 consecutive 
years. 


Employees reaching retirement age 


V with from 5 to 10 years of service 


granted one-half week’s pay for each 
year. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Effective date 


Provisions 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
lated matters 





Insurance plans 





Firestone § 
July 1947 


May 1, 1950_- 


June 4, 1950_- 


B. F. Goodrich * 


Mar. 1, 1948_--_- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| 
| 








Full-time employees, with 3 months’ 
service, could participate in con- 
tributory group insurance plan pro- 
viding: 


Life insurance—$1,500 to $4,000 de- 
pending on hourly rate. 

Sickness and accident benefits—men, 
$10.50 to $24.50 weekly; women, 
$9.10 to $19.60 weekly for ‘13 weeks. 
ogee payable starting on eighth 


Hospitalization—up to $5 a day for 
0 


days. 

Miscellaneous hospital services—up to 
$25. 

Surgical services—up to $150. 

Dependents’ benefiis—dependents cov- 
ered under hospitalization, hospital 
services, and surgical services plan, 
with same schedule of benefits as 
employee. 

Life and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance paid for by 
company. 

Sickness and accident benefits—all em- 
ployees, $27 a week for 26 weeks 
starting on first day of disability in 
ease of accident and eighth day in 
case of sickness; 

Hospitali zation—up to $7 a day for 
31 days; 

Miscellaneous hospital services—up to 
$140; 

Surgical services—up to $200. 


Regular employees, with 3 months’ serv- 
ice, could participate in contribu- 
tory group insurance ~¥ ee 

Life insurance—$2,000 $20,000 
pending on annual ph ng 


Sickness and accident benefits—men, $15 
a week; women, $10 a week for 13 
weeks. Benefits payable starting on 
eighth day; 

Hospitalization—$6 and $9 for 31 days 
depending on annual earnings. 


Miscellaneous hospital  services—$30 
and $45 maximum depending on 
annual earnings 


| Surgical services—$100 and $150 de- 


pending on annual earnings. 


| Dependents’ benefits—Dependents cov- 





ered under hospitalization, hospital | 
services, and surgical services plan, | 


with same schedule of benefits as | 


employee. 


Employees’ weekly contributions ranged 
from 39 cents to $1.24 for men and 
39 to 95 cents for women, depending 
on number of dependents. Company 
paid balance of costs. 


Changed to: Single employees contrib- 
ute 77 cents a week; employees with 
dependents $1.63. Employees pay 
total cost of program. Company 
pays cost of life insurance, which was 
not changed. 


Employees’ contributions for life in- 
surance amounted to cents a 
month for each $1,000 coverage. 

Men contributed 75 cents a month; 
women, $1. 


Employees’ monthly contributions for 
hospitalization and surgical insur- 
ance for those earning under $5,000 
annually ranged from 95 cents to 
$2.35 depending on number of depen- 
dents. Employees earning over 
$5,000 contributed from $1.45 to 
$3.44 depending on number of de- 
pendents. 

Company paid balance of costs. 
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Insurance plans—Continued 





Jan. 1, 1950 


Apr. 1, 1950. --.- Changed to: 

Hospitalizatton—$7 and $10. 

Miscellaneous hospital  services—$70 
and $100. 

Surgical services—$150 and $225__-- --- 


Added: Stckness and accident insur- 
ance—Men, $25 a week; women, $18 
a week, for 13 weeks. Accident pay- | 
ments start on first day, sickness on 
eighth day. | 

Dependents’ benefiits—Changed to same | 
extent as employee benefits. | 


Goodyear? 

| Regular employees could participate 
in contributory group insurance plan 
providing: 

Life insurance—$1,500 to $4,500 de- | 
pending on hourly rate; 

Accidental death and dismemberment | 
insurance—$1,500 to $4,500 depend- | 
ing on hourly rate; 

Sickness and accident benefits—Men, $9 
to $33.75 for 18 weeks; women, $6 
to $14 for 15 weeks for nonvocational 
disabilities. Benefits payable on 
eighth day; 


|. Hospitalization—$6 to $8 a day for 35 

| days with maximum in any 52 con- | 
secutive weeks of $140 to $280 and 
$60 to $120 for hospital extras, de- 
pending on hourly rate; 


Surgical benefiits—Comprehensive 
schedule established providing pay- 
ments up to $150 for specific oper- 

| ations; 

| Dependents’ hospitalization—$5 to $8 

| @ day for 35 days and $12.50 to $20 
for hospital services depending on 

| wage and type of surgical plan sub- 

|  seribed to; 

Dependents’ surgical 
as members’ schedule. 

Sickness and accident benefits—Weekly 
payments extended to 20 weeks for 
men and 17 for women. 

Sickness and accident benefits—N umber 
of classifications reduced. 

Dependents’ _hospitalization—Benefits 
increased to level of members. 


benefits—Same 


Feb. 10, 1949... 


July 1, 1949 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Employees’ monthly contribution for 
life insurance reduced from 60 cents 
to 50 cents a thousand. 


Employees’ monthly contribution for 
hospitalization and surgical services 
reduced to: annual earnings under 
$5,000, 75 cents to $1.95; over $5,000, 
$1.15 to $2.85. Change in contribu- 
tion effective Jan. 1, 1950. 

Employees’ contribution $1 a month. 


| Employees’ monthly contributions: men, 


50 cents to $3.25; women, 78 cents to 
$2.10. Fifty percent of benefits paid 
in case of vocational sickness or in- 
jury. No benefits in pregnancy cases. 
Men enrolled in plan after Feb. 15, 
1945, over 50 years of age, women 
over 40, to receive, one-half of non- 
vocational sickness and accident bene- 
fits. Employees enrolled after Feb. 
12, 1948, to receive one-half of bene- 
fits during first 6 months of enroll- 
ment. 

Employee contribution: men, 50 cents 
to $1.05; women, 60 cents to $1.20. 


Employee contribution: 50 cents for 
each member with no pregnancy 
benefits; $1.70 for member and de- 
pendent with pregnancy benefits. 

Employee contribution: adults 90 cents 
to $1.25; children, 50 to 75 cents 
depending on classification. 


Men over 50, women over 40, to receive 
full benefits in case of nonvocational 
disability. 
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Insurance plans—Continued 





Feb. 9, 1950 


SS ee ne wanbee 
Jan. 1, 1951 


Apr. 1, 1951 


U. 8S. Rubber ® 


May 1, 1947 


July 1, 1950 





Sickness and accident benefits—Weekly 
payments extended to 26 weeks for 
men and women. 

Life and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance paid by company. 

Hospitalization—Up to $8 a day for 5 
days on each hospital admission and 
all laboratory service, clinical and 
pathological, operating room and 

P ——_ —., gise 
urgic nefiis—U p to $1 

Sickness and accident benefits—men, $35 

a week; women, $17.50 a week for 26 

weeks in any 52 consecutive weeks 

payable on eighth day for nonvoca- 
tional disabilities. 


Full-time employees with 3 months’ 
service could participate in contribu- 
tory group insurance plan providing: 


Life insurance—$1,000 and up for men; 
00 for women. 

Changed to: $2,000 policy made avail- 
able to each employee on noncon- 
tributory basis. Men and women 
permitted to carry additional $1,000 
on contributory basis. 


Employee contributes $1.50 a month 
for each adult covered and $1.10 for 
one child or a group of children be- 
tween the age of 3 months and 19 
years and unmarried. 

No change in employees’ contribution. 

Employees contribute: men, $2.50 
monthly; women, $1.90 monthly. 


Employees’ monthly contribution 


amounted to 60 cents for $1,000 cov- 
erage. Company paid balance of 
costs. 





Retirement plans 





July 1, 1947 * (Goodyear) 


Jan. 1, 1947 © (B. F. Goodrich) 


July 9, 1947 ™ (U. S. Rubber) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


9673183—51——-5 





New noncontributory plan providing 
benefits at 65 with 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service for employees hired 
before April 1, 1940, as follows: % 
percent of wages up to $3,000 and 1 
percent of wages over $3,000 earned 
during 1939, multiplied by years of 
continuous service as of Apr. 1, 1940. 

Employees eligible to participate in 
contributory retirement plan after 1 


year’s service. Plan provided for re-: 


tirement annuity and death benefits. 


Employees at 65 with 20 years’ service 
and employees becoming totallv 
disabled after 20 years’ service at 
any age granted monthly retirement 
or disability allowance under non- 
contributory plan computed as fol- 
lows: 1 percent of average monthly 
pay multiplied by number of years 
of service, reduced by one-half of 
statutory benefits. Entire cost borne 
by company. 





Employees contributed 2.5 percent of 
annual earnings under $3,000 and 5 
reent of earnings in excess of $3,000. 
mpany contributed balance of 
costs. Amount of retirement an- 
nuity: % of 1 percent of total earnings 
on which employee contributed 2.5 
percent, plus 1.5 percent of earnings 
on which employee contributed 5 per- 
cent. Not covered by union agree- 
ment. 

Minimum allowance, including statu- 
tory benefits: $25 a month. Average 
pa,7 based on highest 120 consecutive 
months of full pay. Not covered by 
union agreement. 


~ A  E  RE ARE Se + ARERE BARTS 2 ae 


ee eee 
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Retirement plans—Continued 





Apr. 1, 1950 (Goodyear) 
May 1, 1950 ® (Firestone) 
July 1, 1950 (U. 8. Rubber) 


Apr. 1, 1950 (B. F. Goodrich) 





Normal retirement: New noncontrib- 
utory retirement plans established 
to provide pensions to employees at 
65 or older after 15 years of service. 
Minimum pensions: $100 a month 
including statutory benefits to em- 
ployees retiring at 65 with 25 years 
of service. 


Disability retirement: Firestone and 
Goodyear, 46 of 1 percent of aggregate 
earnings or $50 a month, whichever 
is greater, including statutory benefits 
to employees permanently disabled 
after 15 years of service and under 
65 years of age; 

U. S. Rubber, $60 a month minimum 
after 20 years of service and under 
65 years of age. 

Contributory retirement plan con- 
tinued with increased retirement 
benefits at no additional cost to 
employees. Minimum pensions 
including statutory benefits estab- 
lished. 


Disability retirement: Face value of 
life insurance payable in monthly 
installments to employees totally 
and permanently disabled prior to 
age 60. 





Formulas for computing other than 
minimum pensions: 

Goodyear and Firestone: 42 of 1 percent 
of aggregate earnings reduced by % of 
primary old-age benefits. 


Employees aged 65 with 15 and under 25 
years of service and employees aged 
55 and under 65 with 20 years of 
service to receive actuarially reduced 
oe 
. S. Rubber: 1 reent of average 
ae = pay during 120 consecutive 
months in which employee had re- 
ceived highest monthly earnings multi- 
plied by years of service up to age 65, 
reduced by one-half of statutory 
benefits. 


Amount of retirement meg | for 
future service increased from % of 1 
percent to % of 1 percent of earnings 
on which employees contributed 2.5 
percent and from 1.5 percent to 1.75 
percent on earnings on which employees 
contributed 5 percent. 





! The last entry a wal each item represents the most recent change. 

2A 6-hour day, 36-hour week, was the normal schedule for most tire and 
tube workers during the prewar and postwar years. During the war, an 
&-hour day was worked. 

+ During period covered by Executive Order No. 9240 (Oct. 1, 1942 to Aug. 
21, 1945) these provisions were modified in practice where necessary to conform 
to that order. 

‘ Policy in effect in Goodrich prior to inclusion in union agreement. 

§ Group life insurance originated in mony 1916; group hospitalization, 
accident and sickness a in January 1934 

* Group life insurance plan started in 19:5; group hospitalization in 1938. 

1 The Goodyear Relief Association which ‘administers the plan was estab- 
lished in January 1909. 

§ Group life insurance plan started May 

*The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. fest % adopted a retirement plan in 
January 1916. The pian, amended in 1919, provided annual benefits of from 
1 to 2% percent of total earnings depending on years of service. In 1928 the 
benefit formula was revised and on Jan. 1, 1937, when the Social Security Act 


became effective, the plan was frozen. Provision of the plan, which continued 
to cover employees “y? — fF, eligible, was again amended in 1940 and 1943. 

© Plan originated in April 1934 

" Plan originated in January 1940. 

12 Before 1950 Firestone did not have a retirement plan. 

“4 At B. F. Goodrich, the new pension plan was tied to that in existence and 
provided eupeppenteey benefits for employees subscribing before Ap. 1, 
1950, or on their first eligibility dates, if occurring after Apr. 1, 1950. ini- 
mum pensions, as a result, vary in accordance with the Lye ‘the employee 
first subscribed to the plan. Employees who subscribed on Apr. 1, 1934, and 
who met the other requirements, receive monthly minimums of $125; em- 
ployees subscribing between Oct. 1, 1934, and Jan. 1, 1938, receive $120; 
employees subscribing between July 1, 1942, and Jan. 1, 1946, receive $110; 
employees subscribing between July 1, 1946, and Jan. 1, 1950, receive $105; 
employees subscribing after Apr. 1, 1950, but on their first eligibility dates, 
receive from $100 to $105. Other provisions oy for the computation of 
pensions above the minimum for these em In addition the present 
plan provides annuities to employees votiving with 15 but less than 25 years 
of service which are reduced $4 a month for each year of service below 25. 


—Joserx W. Biocn anv Wixuis C. Quant 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Health and Welfare Plans 
in the Basic Steel Industry 


Nore.—Health and welfare plans in the automobile 
industry are described in the September issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. Fhe present article 
describes the plans in the basic steel industry. 
Direct comparison of plans established in different 
industries is, however, limited by many diverse 
factors and conditions. These include the existing 
pattern of bargaining in each industry as well as the 
extent to which former, employer-instituted, plans 
are incorporated into or mold the negotiated 
insurance program. Preferences of workers in 
various unions for wages, pensions, or other contract 
terms also must be evaluated. Moreover, according 
to the composition of groups of workers, their needs 
and desires, emphasis is placed on different benefits. 
In addition, equal expenditures will buy varying 
amounts of health and welfare benefits, depending 
upon the characteristics of the group covered (age, 
sex, race, etc.) and the geographical area involved. 


EFFrortTs OF ORGANIZED LABOR to negotiate health, 
welfare, and pension plans in the basic steel indus- 
try reached their climax late in 1949, following a 
series of recommendations by a Presidential fact- 
finding board. In its final report regarding the 


dispute between the major steel producing com- 


panies and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO), the Board stated the principle: “Social 
insurance and pensions should be considered a part 
of normal business costs to take care of temporary 
and permanent depreciation in the human ‘ma- 
chine,’ in much the same way as provision is made 
for depreciation and insurance of plant and 
machinery.” ! 

However, the parties were unable to reconcile 
their differences and a strike followed, involving 
approximately a half million workers in 29 States. 
The first major break in this strike was an agree- 
ment between the union and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. It provided for amending the company’s 
noncontributory pension plan and the establish- 
ment of a jointly financed social-insurance pro- 
gram. Other major steel producers and the 
United Steelworkers reached an understanding 
shortly thereafter, and in general their settlements 
included similar terms. 

The union demands relating to social insurance 
included an employer-financed program providing 
for (1) life insurance, equal to 1 year’s pay, and 
paid-up insurance of $1,250 at retirement; (2) 


cash payments of $31.50 a week for time lost 
because of temporary nonoccupational sickness 
and accident; (3) hospitalization, including de- 
pendents, and providing full hospital care for 70 
days in semiprivate room accommodations; and 
(4) surgical benefits, including dependents, subject 
to a maximum of $200. 

Reviewing the union proposals in light of the 
then existing social-insurance programs in the 
basic steel industry the Board reported: “Though 
a majority of the companies do participate in 
some form of group life insurance, less than half 
have any form of company-financed accident, 
sickness, hospitalization, and surgical program. 
Most of the existing company plans are con- 
tributory.” ? 

The extent to which the pattern changed by 
early spring 1951 is reflected by a recent study by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which included 46 
plans under 52 collective-bargaining agreements 
with 47 companies. [Subsequent to the date of 
this study according to reports received by the 
Bureau, significant changes were made in 2 health 
and welfare plans under agreements covering 
nearly 200,000 workers in the basic steel industry.] * 
These agreements covered approximately 434,000 
workers or about 80 percent of the average number 
of workers employed in the industry during 1950.‘ 
Almost all (97 percent) of the workers were under 
plans in 45 agreements negotiated by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO).° 


Highlights of the Programs 


A substantial degree of uniformity in the type of 
benefits provided and their levels, as well as 
methods of financing, was revealed by the survey. 
Contributing to this uniformity was the arrange- 
ment with respect to hospitalization service pro- 
grams, made by the United Steelworkers of 
America and various companies, in cooperation 
with local Blue Cross associations. The problem of 
variations in hospital costs, in the case of corpora- 
tions having plants in different localities, was solved 
by plans providing that (1) all eligible workers of a 
corporation, no matter where employed, would 
receive the same hospitalization benefits, and (2) 
the workers would all be enrolled at the same rate, 
based on a composite of hospital charges in all 
areas covered by the plans. This was the first 
arrangement developed whereby uniform benefits 
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TaBLe 1.—Scope of health and welfare plans under selected 
collective bargaining agreements in the basic steel industry ! 


[“X" indicates benefits provided under the plan, ‘“—"’, no benefit provided] 





| Workers repre- 
sented by 
agreements | 


Benefits provided 





plansin | 
agreements ‘ Fs 
analyzed |Number Life death 


| (thou- Percent! insur- dent | taliza- 
} ds) and 


sands) and tion 
| | ——. sickness 


Number of} 1 | 


spi- Surgi-| Medi- 
cal cal 


| 
| 


r 
| 


meant 2 — 


17.6 | 


34.4 | 


bt 


ere. ere | 





180. 2 
1.7 


Ll ol i ole 


ARK AKAAKA 
RAK K KAKA 


199 





! Based on 52 agreements containing 46 health and welfare plans. 
2 Less than | percent. 


under Blue Cross plans were made applicable on a 
Nation-wide basis. 

Typically, the total contribution is 5 cents per 
employee work-hour, with employers and em- 
ployees sharing the cost equally. Employees are 
generally covered immediately upon employment 
or on the first of the following month. Most plans, 
covering a majority of the workers, provide at 
least life insurance, weekly accident and sickness 
disability, hospital, and surgical benefits (table 1). 

Virtually every worker covered by the study was 
protected by life insurance, and for the great 
majority, coverage was continued in reduced 
amounts upon retirement, without further indi- 
vidual contributions. Cash payments for time lost 
because of temporary sickness and accident occur- 
ing off the job (accident and sickness disability 
benefits) were incorporated in every plan studied. 
Similarly, all workers were covered by hospitali- 
zation; a majority were entitled to uniform service 
benefits under Blue Cross programs. Surgical 
benefits were provided for approximately half the 
workers; only 12 and 4 percent were covered by 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance 
and medical benefits, respectively (table 2). 


Financing Provisions 


Employer-employee financed plans covered 
nearly 99 percent of the workers in the survey. In 
plans covering more than 5 of every 6 of these 
workers, the employer’s share amounted to 2% 
cents an hour worked by each employee. The 


over-all average of employee contributions was 
also 2% cents an hour, but payments of individual 
workers varied. 

For three-fourths of the employees, the contri- 
butions were conditioned by both earnings and the 
number of dependents. Under these programs, all 
life insurance benefits and sometimes those for 
accident and sickness were graduated according 
to earnings. However, hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits were uniform. For the remaining 
workers, contributions were either uniform or 
varied only according to the number of dependents. 


Extended Coverage Provisions 


Some extension of benefit coverage (at least 
partly paid for by the employer) during periods 
of lay-off, leave of absence, or disability leave was 
provided for in 34 plans accounting for more 
than 96 percent of the workers. During lay-off 
and leave of absence, 3 months’ extended coverage 
was provided for 3 of every 5 workers carrying 
life insurance, and 1 month’s extension was 
allowed for half the workers covered by accident 
and sickness disability and hospitalization benefits. 
During disability leave, a majority of the workers 
with surgical benefits and three-fourths of those 
with hospitalization were covered for 6 months; 
life-insurance coverage was extended either for 
6 months or a year for two-thirds of the workers. 


Types of Employee Benefits 


Life Insurance. Of the 45 plans providing life 
insurance, 36 covering a fourth of the workers 
called for flat or uniform payments ranging from 


TaBLe 2.—I ndividual benefits provided in health and welfare 
reg under selected collective bargaining agreements in the 
asic steel industry ! 





| Workers represented 
| Number by agreements 
| of plans 
in agree- 
ments Number | 
(thou- | Percent 
sands) | 


Benefits 


Total a h |) | 434.0 | 100.0 





Life insurance - ee 4! 433.7 | 
Accidental death and dismemberment_____- 53.7 
Weekly accident and sickness ed 
aa. . : n 434.0 
Surgical. . . sake 40 232.7 
Medical. ..... . 18.0 








! Based on 52 agreements containing 46 health and welfare plans. 
oa _— not additive since all workers are covered by more than one 
ne 
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$1,000 to $4,000. Nearly 60 percent of the 
workers under this type of plan, however, were 
insured for amounts varying from $1,000 to $2,000, 
with another 25 percent insured for $2,500. 

The nine remaining plans, covering three-fourths 
of all insured workers, stipulated insurance 
amounts graduated according to the employee's 
basic hourly, weekly, or annual earnings. Under 
graduated plans, workers with a basic wage, for 
example, of $1.50 an hour ($3,000 a year) were 
entitled to insurance of $2,500 to $5,000; over 
half of these workers were insured for $2,500. 
Thus, the great majority of workers under flat 
plans, and most workers under graduated plans 
whose basic yearly pay was up to $3,000, were 
insured for amounts equal to less than three- 
fourths of the estimated average yearly earnings 
in the industry.® 

Upon retirement, life insurance was provided 
without further employee contribution in 28 plans 
covering nearly 385,000 workers. The amounts 
under this benefit provision varied from $500 to 
$2,000, with the great majority of workers in- 
sured for $1,250. 

Provisions for permanent and total disability 
covered about 400,000 workers (38 plans). Over 
85 percent of these were entitled to waiver of 
premium should they be disabled before age 60. 
In most of the remaining instances, employees 
were entitled to the face value of their policy. 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment. Only 1 
worker in 8 was covered by accidental death and 


dismemberment insurance benefits. All but 1 
of the 12 plans were of the flat type, providing 
payment upon accidental death of from $1,000 to 
$4,000. The accidental death benefit equaled that 
for multiple dismemberment (e. g., loss of an arm 
and a leg), and the payment for single dismember- 
ment was half this amount. One plan covered 
occupational as well as nonoccupational dis- 
abilities; all others applied only to nonoccupational 
cases. 


Accident and Sickness Disability. All workers 
surveyed were covered by accident and sickness 
disability benefits. Two-thirds were under plans 
providing flat weekly payments ranging from $18 
to $30, with the great majority eligible to receive 
$26. Seven programs, covering the remainder of 
the workers, varied the benefits according to the 


worker’s basic earnings: for workers with $3,000 
basic yearly pay, payments ranged from $24.50 
to $35 a week, with more than four-fifths re- 
ceiving $26. All plans, except two covering 
slightly more than 2,000 workers, provided bene- 
fits only for nonoccupational disabilities. 

Programs in which benefits began on the first 
day in case of accident and on the eighth in event 
of sickness and continued for a maximum of 26 
weeks for each separate disability covered more 
than 95 percent of the workers. For those over 
60 years of age, however, the duration of benefits 
was on a yearly basis in 9 plans covering less than 
10 percent of the workers. 


Hospitalization. Uniform hospitalization service 
plans (Blue Cross) covered 3 of every 5 workers in 
the study. Under these, workers were eligible for 
the following services in member hospitals without 
cash limitations, up to a maximum of 70 days for 
each disability: (1) Semiprivate room and meals, 
including any special diets required; (2) general 
nursing care; (3) use of operating and delivery 
rooms; (4) anesthetics when administered by a 
salaried employee of the hospital; (5) casts and 
splints as provided by the hospital; (6) surgical 
dressings; (7) laboratory examinations; (8) basal 
metabolism tests; (9) X-ray examinations; (10) 
electrocardiograms; (11) physiotherapy and hydro- 
therapy; (12) oxygen as provided by the hospital; 
(13) all drugs and medicines listed in the “U. S. 
Pharmcopoeia”’, ‘‘National Formulary”, and ‘““New 
and Non-Official Remedies” at the time of hospi- 
talization; and (14) administration of blood and 
blood plasma (but not the blood or blood plasma 
itself). 

Nearly all the remaining workers were under 30 
plans which provided a cash daily benefit for room 
and board plus allowances for extra charges usually 
10 to 20 times the daily benefit. Maximum peri- 
ods of hospitalization ranged from 31 to 70 days; 
the majority of employees came under plans speci- 
fying the 70-day maximum. The workers were 
entitled to hospitalization up to the maximum 
specified for each separate disability except in 3 
plans which applied the maximum on a yearly 
basis. 

A flat daily sum for room and board (regardless 
of the amount actually charged by the hospital) 
was granted to three-fourths of the workers under 
cash-type plans. These cash allowances ranged 
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TaBLe 3.—Maternity benefits for employees in health and 
welfare plans under selected collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the basic steel industry ! 


[‘X” indicates benefits provided under the plan, ““—’’, no benefit provided] 
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between $5 and $10; $8 or $10 was provided for 
most workers. The remainder were covered by 
programs which provided reimbursement for the 
room and board charge up to a specified maximum, 
generally $7.50, $8, or $8.50 per day. 


Surgical. Although 40 plans contained surgical 
benefits, they covered only 54 percent of the work- 
ers in the study. Generally, surgical benefits were 
provided according to a schedule of allowances for 
specified operations, maximum amounts ranging 
from $150 to $240, with over half stipulating $200. 


Medical. Medical benefits were provided under 
six programs, covering 4 percent of the workers. 
Four of these limited payments to hospital cases; 
the other two also covered home and office calls. 

All plans except one provided benefits on the 
basis of $3 times the number of visits or days hos- 
pitalized up to the maximum compensation speci- 
fied. These maxima ranged from $93 to $270. 
The exception, covering home, office, and hospital 
calls, allowed $2 for office calls. Specified maxima 
were payable for each illness under all but one of 
the plans; the exception applied the maximum to 
a 12-month period. 


Maternity. Some type of maternity benefit for 
employees was provided in all but two of the 
plans studied. Such benefits were made available 
in connection with weekly accident and sickness 
disability, hospitalization, or surgical benefits 
(table 3). Accident and sickness disability plans 
providing maternity leave for 6 weeks covered 95 


percent of the workers. A similar proportion of 
workers was under hospitalization plans which 
included maternity coverage. Under the 70-day 
uniform Blue Cross contract (involving three- 
fifths of the workers) the only limitation on 
maternity cases was to restrict the stay in the 
hospital to 10 days. Some cash plans (covering 
over a fifth of the workers) limited hospitalization 
to 14 days, while the remaining cash plans (with 
less than a sixth of the workers) granted an allow- 
ance for all hospital charges, generally from $75 
to $100. Only 3 programs with surgical benefits 
failed to extend such benefits to cover maternity 
cases. The amounts payable for normal delivery 
in surgical schedules varied from $50 to $75; plans 
covering 3 of every 4 workers specified $50. 


Benefits for Dependents 


Benefits for dependents—paid for at least in 
part by the employer—were provided under 41 
plans covering over 99 percent of the workers in 
the survey (table 4). Hospitalization for de- 
pendents was included in all these plans, usually 
with the same protection as that extended the 
employee. Identical benefits were provided for 
both employees and dependents under service type 
(Blue Cross) plans, whereas differences in methods 
of payment and amounts occurred under some 
cash-type plans. Of 14 such plans, covering a 
sixth of the workers, 11 reimbursed dependents 
up to the amount which was provided as a flat 
cash sum to the employees; under 3 plans, the 


TaBLe 4.—Benefits for dependents in health and welfare 
plans under selected collective bargaining agreements in 
the basic steel industry ! 


(“X" indicates benefits provided under the plan, ““—”’, no benefit provided) 
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daily benefit allowance for dependents was $1 less 
than that for employees. 

Surgical benefits, almost always the same as for 
workers, were extended to family members in 
plans covering about 7 of every 10 workers pro- 
tected by this benefit. The three plans that pro- 
vided medical benefits for dependents likewise 
granted the same allowances as for workers. 

Wherever dependents were covered under hos- 
pitalization and surgical plans, maternity care 
was included. Provisions for maternity care 
under hospitalization were the same for depend- 
ents as for employees in plans covering four of 
every five workers. Differences were accounted 
for by cash plans where the most usual deviation 
was that flat amounts were granted dependents 
to be applied against all hospital charges, instead 
of the daily benefits and allowances for extra 
services granted to workers. Surgical maternity 
benefits were the same for dependents as for 
employees, with only minor exceptions. 


—Manvet Esper and Tuomas H. Paine 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


1 Report to the President of the United States on the Labor Dispute in 
the Basic Steel Industry, by the Steel Industry Board appointed by the 
President, July 15, 1949 (submitted September 10, 1949), p. 8. 

2 Ibid, pp. 56-58. 

3 The United States Steel Corp. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. have agreed 
with the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) to extend the social- 
insurance program to include Blue Shield surgical coverage, with a maxi- 
mum surgical schedule of $200 (including provision for maternity cases) 
for both employees and their dependents. These new benefits are provided 
without changing either the employee or employer contributions to the 
program. With the addjtion of these 2 plans, a total of 42 programs, under 
agreements covering over 98 percent of the workers in the survey, now furnish 
this benefit. 

The accident and sickness benefit under the Bethlehem Steel Co. program 
has been changed from 4 graduated to a flat type ($26 per week). This 
would change the number of graduated programs in the study from 7 to 6, 
and the total flat programs from 39 to 40. Incorporating this plan as changed, 
over four-fifths of the workers are under flat plans, with the overwhelming 
majority eligible to receive $26 weekly. Under graduated plans, two-thirds 
of the workers are allowed $26 weekly. 

4 For purposes of this study the Basic Steel Industry conforms to Standard 
Industrial Classification 331, “Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, and Rolling 
Mills.” Average number of workers in this industry 535,600 (Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Payrolls, Detailed 
Report, February 1951). 

It should be noted that the numbers of workers covered under a collective- 
bargaining agreement and b, the health and welfare plan of a particular com- 
pany are not necessarily ideatical, since a plan may often include clerical 
and salaried employees as well as other workers under contracts not included 
in the survey. 

4 Of the remaining 7 agreements, Federal Labor Union Locals of the 
American Federation of Labor were represented by 3; each of the other 4 was 
negotiated by a different union. 

* Calculated as 50 times the average weekly earnings in the industry for 
1950, reported as $67.47 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hours and Earnings, February 1951, 
Industry Report). 


Employment Outlook in the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


Stow but steady increases in employment have 
been recorded during the past year in the iron 
and steel industry.' With the industry expanding 
to meet mobilization goals, this trend is expected 
to continue during the second half of 1951 and 
during 1952. In July 1951, an all-time high of 
571,000 production workers were employed to 
produce the huge quantity of iron and steel needed 
by the American economy. 

Steel during the first half of 1951 was being 
produced at an annual rate of 104.5 million tons, 
exceeding the industry’s rated capacity. Even 
with production considerably greater than at the 
World War II peak, supply is insufficient for the 
combined demands of the mobilization program 
and of civilian needs. New facilities, currently 
planned or under construction, will raise the capac- 
ity of the industry by about 14 percent by mid- 
1953. At the same time, employment is not 
expected to increase as much proportionately as 
either capacity or production. An anticipated 
lengthening of the workweek, beyond the July 
1951 average of 41.2 hours, is expected to supply 
much of the additional manpower requirements. 
In addition, a shift in steel output from light to 
heavier products to meet military needs should 
result in a decrease in the total number of man- 
hours required. 

In addition to the anticipated rise in employ- 
ment, thousands of new workers will be needed 
to replace employees who die, retire, shift to other 
industries, or enter the armed forces. Most job 
openings will be in the present principal steel 
centers in the northern and eastern sections of the 
United States, where most of the projected capac- 
ity expansion is scheduled. 


Nature of the Industry 


The iron and steel industry, with its over 
650,000 wage and salary workers, is one of the 
Nation’s largest manufacturing industries. Proc- 
essing activities of plants in the iron and steel 
industry include the manufacture of pig iron from 
the ore in blast furnaces; conversion of pig iron, 
along with iron and steel scrap, into steel; and 
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rolling or drawing the steel into such basic shapes 
as plates, sheets, strips, rods, bars, rails, and 
structural shapes. In many of the plants, manu- 
facturing processes are carried beyond the rolling 
stage to produce finished products. Although 
many mines are owned by steel companies, mining 
of the raw materials is classified as a separate 
industry. Also excluded are plants which are 
mainly engaged in casting, stamping, forging, or 
machining steel purchased from steel-producing 
companies. 

A high percentage of the products of iron and 
steel plants require further processing. Typical 
exceptions are rail, wire, and nails. Other products 
such as sheets, bars, plates, and strips are further 
fabricated into hundreds of different products in 
plants of other industries. 


Production Trends 


Steel output has fluctuated widely during the 
past 50 years. To a high degree, the fluctuations 
are associated with changes in general business 


conditions. The main uses of steel are for durable 
goods, such as automobiles, construction, and 
machinery manufacture, which are extremely sen- 
sitive to changes in general economic conditions. 
Relative to the economy as a whole, steel is 
therefore especially hard hit in depressions, and is 
in a particularly good position in boom times. For 
example, between 1937 and 1938, when industrial 
production dropped 21 percent, steel production 
fell by more than twice this amount. But from 
1939 to 1950, when the general level of industrial 
production rose less than 85 percent, steel produc- 
tion increased more than 125 percent. 

Wartime, with its tremendous requirements for 
steel (for ships, tanks, and guns, new factories, 
and production equipment) leads to a sharp rise 
in steel output. When production reached its 
World War II peak in 1944, the annual rate of 
almost 90,000,000 tons was nearly 70 percent 
higher than in 1939 (chart 1). Production fell 
off somewhat in 1945 and 1946. As the peacetime 
economy expanded, the demand for steel rose, 
and output increased steadily during 1947 and 
1948. New production records were set during 
the first quarter of 1949, but demand dropped 
sharply during the rest of that year. 

An increase in steel-making activity occurred 
during the first part of 1950 because of improved 
general business conditions as well as a steel 
shortage resulting from the steel strike in October 
and November 1949. At the beginning of the 
Korean hostilities, the industry was operating 
at peak capacity and the rate of output was higher 
than at any time during World War II. Steel 
production continued to increase slowly through- 
out the last half of 1950 and in the first half 
of 1951. In order to satisfy the needs of the 
mobilization program, National Production Au- 
thority limitation orders on the use of steel in 
many civilian products have been issued. As a 
result of current industry expansion, it is esti- 
mated that by mid-1953 steel capacity will total 
118,000,000 tons, almost 14 percent above June 
1951 levels. 

Although the mobilization program is respon- 
sible for a large share of this current increase 
in steel capacity and production, long-term trends 
indicate a constantly rising demand for steel, 
aside from defense needs. Population growth 
has been responsible for some of this increasing 
steel consumption but, in the main, more exten- 
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sive per capita use of steel has been the important 
cause. Per capita steel consumption in the 
United States in 1950 was more than four times 
that of 1900. 


Employment Trends and Outlook 


Historically, employment has fluctuated less 
than production primarily because average weekly 
hours increased or decreased as production rose or 
fell. Peak employment during World War II was 
reached in 1942, when production-worker employ- 
ment averaged 547,000—a rise of 34 percent over 
1939 (chart 2). The production peak, which did 
not occur until 1944, however, was 70 percent 
above the 1939 level. After 1942, production- 
worker employment fell off steadily, reaching a 
low of less than 438,000 in September 1945. A 
steady rise followed until February 1949, when 
nearly 553,000 workers—almost as many as the 
wartime high of 557,000 in July 1942—were turn- 
ing out steel. During the summer and fall of 1949, 


the number declined by more than 55,000. A 
reversal of this sharp downward trend occurred in 
1950 as employment increased each month. By 


October, the 1949 high had been reached. Further 
increases occurred during the first 7 months of 
1951, bringing production-worker employment up 
to 571,000 in July, a new all-time high. 

A further employment rise is due during the 
next 2 years as output expands. However, the 
estimated 14-percent increase in capacity and 
production by mid-1953, will probably result in an 
increase of employment of less than half this 
amount. Several factors account for this differ- 
ence in rate of growth. Important among them 
is the possible change in the length of the work- 
week, as illustrated by World War II experience. 
In 1944, the industry, with 8.6 percent fewer 
workers, produced about 20 percent more steel 
than in 1942, principally because of the rise in 
average weekly hours from 41.1 to 47.4. During 
the next few years, an increase in the average 
workweek over the July 1951 level of 41.2 hours 
is anticipated. However, this increase will be less 
than that of World War II. 

Another factor which influences the number of 
workers needed to produce a given amount of steel 
is the product mix—the kinds of steel products 

967313—61—6 


Chart 2.—Employment and Hours in Blast Furnaces, 
Steel Works, and Rolling Mills 
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made in the mills. Heavier products such as plate, 
plate bars, and structural shapes require fewer 
man-hours to produce than do the light steel 
products such as tin plate, pipes, and tubes. 
Shifts in the product mix during the mobilization 
period will increase the number of tons produced 
per man-hour worked. 

A third factor limiting an employment gain is 
the general increase in productivity, a major 
characteristic in the history of steel making. In- 
creasing efficiency of equipment and more expert 
technical knowledge are expected to result in 
further rises in output per man-hour. 

Although expansiwn of the industry will provide 
jobs for many new workers, even more will be 
needed as replacements. Each year, an estimated 
12,000 to 15,000 steelworkers die or retire. Many 
others leave the steel mills for jobs in other indus- 
tries. Losses to the armed forces will also require 
replacements. 
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Location of the Industry 


Most new jobs will be in present principal steel- 
producing areas in the northern and eastern parts 
of the United States. The Pittsburgh-Youngs- 
town area is the leading steel center. Farther east 
are large plants in Buffalo, Johnstown, and 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Sparrows Point, Md. (near 
Baltimore). The Great Lakes region has many 
important steel centers, particularly in the Chicago 
and Cleveland areas. In the South much of the 
steel-making is done in the Birmingham area. In 
the Far West, mills are located in Geneva and 
Provo, Utah, and Fontana, Calif. 

About three-fourths of the workers in the 
industry are employed in five States: Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and New York. 
Pennsylvania alone employs nearly a third of the 
workers. The present expansion will not sub- 
stantially alter this distribution since almost all 
new facilities will be additions to existing plants. 
An integrated plant at Morrisville, Pa., which will 
have a capacity of 1,800,000 tons, is the only 
complete plant being built at present. 


Work Force and Earnings 


Many of the 4,000 or more separate and distinct 
occupations in the 300 plants and offices of the 
basic iron and steel industry are found in no other 
industry. A large share of the jobs are concerned 
with the operation of a great variety of machines 


and equipment. Another large group is in the 
maintenance departments of the steel plants. The 
highly technical nature of steel-making also 
requires technically trained personnel, such as 
engineers, chemists, and metallurgists. Finally, 
there are many administrative and clerical jobs. 

The working force of the industry is predom- 
inantly male, reflecting in part the high tempera- 
tures and physical strength required in much of the 
production work. About 3 percent of the work 
force are women who are employed in offices and in 
the less physically demanding plant jobs, such as 
sorting and inspecting tinplate. The proportion 
of Negroes in iron and steel plants—about an 
eighth of the plant workers—is higher than in 
most manufacturing industries. Although a large 
number work in the labor gang and in other 
unskilled jobs, many are employed in semiskilled 
and skilled occupations. 

Iron and steel industry earnings compare favor- 
ably with those in other manufacturing industries. 
In July 1951, production workers in blast furnace 
plants, steel works, and rolling mills averaged 
$79.80 for a workweek of 41.2 hours, compared 
with $69.21 for 41.0 hours of work in all-manufac- 
turing. Hourly earnings averaged $1.94 in iron 
and steel and $1.60 in all manufacturing industries. 

—ABRAHAM BLUESTONE 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 


1 Includes only blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 





Structure of the Residential 
Building Industry, 1949' 


Axsovut 400,000 firms and individuals built the mil- 
lion privately financed nonfarm dwelling units 
which were started in 1949. Only about a third of 
these residential builders were commercially en- 
gaged in-the industry, building for sale or rent or 
on contract, but they accounted for about 70 per- 
cent of the total units started. The other builders 
were nonprofessionals—persons who built homes 
for their own use, acting as their own general con- 


tractors, and in some cases performing part of the 
necessary labor. 

These are among the findings of a recent survey 
of the residential building industry covering the 
year 1949, sponsored by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s Division of Housing Research 
and conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The survey is the first of its kind ever made on a 
comprehensive Nation-wide basis.2. It is based on 
interviews conducted by the Bureau in the spring 
of 1951 with a carefully selected sample of about 
12,000 builders throughout the country. This 
study of residential builders disclosed that 397,000 
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ivate nonfarm dwelling units started, by type of builder and size of opera- 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 1949 
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1 Covers only private operations of eee pune, Excludes 36,340 

publicly owned dwelling units s' during 

Figures based on sample data and are | subject to sampling 
variabilit Special caution should be exercised in using information for 
very &: ‘grou . Percentage distributions for both builders and dwelling 
units are on data — type of builders’ operations and — 
of dwelling units started are known. Average size of builder is based o: 
total num of private dwelling units started per builder in 1949. Per: 
oman are rounded and may not total 100. 

me parete units in all types of structures—1l-family, 2-4-family, 


‘ Bs only ) —- buildings for sale or rent or on contract. Excludes 
ders. (See footnote 8.) 

"7 y Tncludes 1,200 operative builders who in 1949 also started units for their 
own occupancy. O ive builders own or control land on which, acting 
as their own general contractors, they build houses or other dwelling units 
for sale or rent. — | with operative builders is a small number of firms 
which initiated projects for sale or rent on which they performed the other 
customary functions of operative builders, but had the construction work 
done for them by general contractors. Units built by such firms are included 
among those shown for general contractors. (See footnote 6. 

* Includes 950 general contractors who in 1949 also started units for their 


builders constructed 989,000 dwelling units during 
1949; metropolitan-area builders numbered 
170,000, accounting for 693,000 units, and 227,900 
nonmetropolitan-area buildexs accounted for 
296,000 units. The accompanying table presents 
the results of the survey as they relate to the distri- 
butien of builders and dwelling units, by type and 
size of builder, in both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. 


own occupancy. General contractors build houses or apartments on order 
for others, according to the design and a, od the owner; they do 
not own or control the land on which the co. mn takes place. The 
oo on dwelling units started include units f ee taiividasls thtending to 
y them and also units for firms intending to rent or sell them; the latter 
are tre included in the number of o 
’ Firms which were both o ve contractors 949. 
— 200 such firms which also s houses for occupancy by a firm 
member. 
* Owner builders are individuals who started houses for their own occu- 
by close relatives and acted as their own general con- 
y were not in the residential building industry in 1949. 
pe bp F ATW b.fo to fa | 
members and friends; by hiring workmen directly and ey them wit 
; by direct contract with s trade contractors different 
kinds of work; or by any combination of these methods. These include a 
small misce' group (‘‘institutional’’ builders) who won Dene are not in 4 
residential building a but act as their own general co: This 
group includes: business firms who built — for their employees, either 
to be —, asa heen Ging ment to cash salary or wages or to ted; uni- 
ES ond colleges for faculty ay mone, other employees, or 
married students; social for y by em- 
ployees or inmates; churches building rectories; and various others. 





Commercial Home Builders 


The great majority of residential builders are 
either operative builders who own the land and 
build for sale or rent, or general contractors who 
build houses to order on the owner’s land. These 
two groups of firms were about equal in number in 
1949. A small group, about 7 percent of the 
commercial builders, combined both activities. 
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Residential builders were predominantly small 
firms. However, a major portion of the housing 
units were started by the medium and large 
size companies, with a significant part con- 
structed by the very large organizations. Eighty 
percent of the residential building firms started 
less than 5 units each (apartments as well as single- 
family houses), but in the aggregate these firms 
accounted for less thana fourth of the dwelling units 
started by the industry in 1949. Almost half of 
the builders started one house each, accounting for 
only 8 percent of the industry’s volume. Many 
of these small firms were active for only part of the 
year or did residential building as a sideline. 

In contrast, the largest firms (those starting 100 
or more units) represented less than 1 percent of 
all commercial builders and in the aggregate ac- 
counted for a third of the housing started in 1949. 
A very small group of builders, about 300 through- 
out the country, each started 250 or more units. 
This group alone was responsible for a fifth of the 
dwelling units started by commercial builders. 

Commercial building of homes predominated in 
the metropolitan areas of the country, where most 
of the large-scale housing operations took place 
and where all of the very large builders were 
located. Over 80 percent of the units in the large 
city areas were commercially built, contrasted 
with only 40 percent in the smaller cities and 
towns. Builders in the metropolitan areas were 
considerably larger than those in the nonmetro- 
politan areas, averaging nine units in 1949 com- 
pared with two units. 

Most of the large firms were operative builders, 
constructing large apartment buildings or groups 
of single-family houses. Operative builders were 
generally larger than general contractors, 90 per- 
cent of whom started fewer than five houses 
during 1949. Nevertheless, a relatively few gen- 
eral contractors started 100 or more units each, 
usually on contract with housing “promoters.” 
These promoters do no actual building themselves, 
but provide the land, designs, and specifications, 
and handle the sales and rentals. Builders who 
combined both operative building and general 
contracting were considerably larger, on the aver- 
age, than the other firms. 

About 270,000 individuals built homes for their 
own occupancy in 1949; they comprised about 
two-thirds of all builders who were active during 
that year. These persons were generally not en- 


gaged in construction work for a livelihood, 
although there were, no doubt, a number of skilled 
construction workers or special trade contractors 
among them. Only about 14 percent of the dwell- 
ing units started in the large city areas were owner- 
built. This type of home building was quite 
important in the nonmetropolitan areas of the 
country where three-fourths of all dwelling units 
were built by their owners. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Construction Statistics. 

3 Results of an earlier study of urban builders for the year 1938, published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the May 1941 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, can be compared with those in the present survey in only a 
very general way. Methods of obtaining data in the two surveys differed. 
The first was restricted to building permit information covering builders’ 
operations within the city limits, and only single-family houses in 72 cities 
were included; the present survey covered all types of dwelling units in both 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas and information was collected re- 
lating to both owner and commercial home builders. 

In 1938 as in 1949, most of the residential builders operated on a small scale 
and a relatively small proportion of the builders constructed a substantial 
part of the total dwelling units. There appears to have been an increase in 
the average size of builders between the two periods, and an increase in the 
proportion of homes built by the large builders. 





Operations of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives in 1950 


RETAIL CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES showed a 
decided improvement in 1950 over 1949, with 
increases in both membership and _ business. 
Membership growth has been uninterrupted for 
over 2 decades; at the same time, volume of 
business has increased with the exception of 1949 
when it declined for the first time. Continuing a 
trend that started in 1946, the number of 
associations decreased again in 1950. 

The combined business of the retail distributive 
cooperatives in 1950 amounted to $1,253,500,000. 
This represented an advance of 3.1 percent in 
terms of money; tonnage handled probably in- 
creased also, because retail food prices reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose only 1.2 
percent in the same period. 

Among the associations reporting gains or losses 
on 1950 operations, 86.0 percent of the store 
associations and 96.2 percent of the petroleum asso- 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated membership and business of consumers’ cooperatives in 1950, by type of association 
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ciations had net earnings; of the reporting 
associations, 34.6 percent and 42.7 percent, 
respectively, showed larger earnings in 1950 
than in 1949. 

All types of local service associations had 
increases in membership and business in 1950. 
The credit unions also had another banner year. 

The regional and district wholesale cooperatives 
had a combined business of over $446 million— 
an increase of 26.8 percent over 1949. This 
represents a substantial advance, in view of the 
fact that the BLS wholesale price index rose only 
4.2 percent during the period. Operating results 
also improved markedly; earnings from the 1950 
operations of combined regional and district 
wholesales totaled over $13 million, compared 
with $8.8 million in 1949. Patronage refunds from 
wholesales to their member associations exceeded 
$9 million, an increase of $3% million over 1949. 
The only unfavorable item in the wholesale 
picture was a 2.9-percent decrease in number of 
affiliated local associations, reflecting largely the 
dissolutions of the latter during the year. 

The value of goods produced in plants owned 


¢ Number of —~ [cree 
§ Premium inco! 
* Wholesale distributive, retail distributive, and service business. 


by wholesales continued to increase in 1950, 
reaching an all-time high of $118,178,477. Largely 
because of a $13 million drop in output of one 
petroleum-refining association, the value of produc- 
tion of the productive federations totaled only 
$78,033,278, or 12.3 percent below 1949. Because 
of this, the total produced in all cooperatively 
owned plants fell to $195,211,755, or to a level of 
2.6 percent less than in 1949. This is the first 
decline in total production recorded since the 
Bureau began to collect such information in 1943. 

Service federations, however, increased their 
business by 42.8 percent, to nearly $3 million. 

Estimates of number of associations, member- 
ship, and business for the various types of co- 
operatives in 1950 are given in table 1. They 
include data for continental United States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, but not for Hawaii.' 
Estimates are also given according to the field of 
membership—whether farm or nonfarm. 

Eighteen nonfarm cooperatives (15 distributive 
and 3 service) reported a membership of 3,000 or 
over and/or a business of a million dollars or more 
in 1950. These are shown in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—-Leading consumers’ cooperatives (nonfarm), 19501 





| Member-| Business, 
Association | ship, 1950, 1950 





Distributive associations 


Consumers Cooperative Society of Palo Alto, Calif. 
Cooperative Trading, Inc., Waukegan, Ill 
Greenbelt Consumers Services, Greenbelt, Md 
Harvard Cooperative Society, Cambridge, Mass 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass 
United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass_......_. 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn 2 3, 46 5, 724, 
Cooperative Services, St. Paul, Minn 798, 
Virginia Cooperative Society, Virginia, Minn 
Consumers Cooperative Society, Ithaca, N. Y_... 
New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale, Ohio 
University of Oregon Cooperative Store, Eugene, 


$1, 933, 948 
2, 684, 000 
300 | 


272 
798, 031 
1, 011, 922 
1, 078, 231 
1, 943, 608 


525, 983 


1, 046, 240 
1, 250, 102 


Oreg 
Shirlington Cooperative Department Store, Arling- 
ton, Va non 
Consumers Cooperative of Eau Claire, Wis......- 


Service associations 
Group Health Association, Washington, D. C. na 851, 773 
Consumers Coeperative Services, New York, N. Y 


1, 303, 848 
Group Health 
Wash entosaneal 3,509 | 1,362,711 








1 Includes those having 3,000 or more members and/or a business of $1 
million or more. 


Operations of Local Associations 


Membership of reporting associations averaged 
1,694 for the stores and 783 for the petroleum co- 
operatives. (The corresponding figures in 1949 
were 819 and 719.) Average volume of business 


per association was $396,845 and $291,514, re- 
spectively ($413,471 and $277,166 in 1949). Net 
earnings for the stores that had net earnings 
averaged 3.1 percent on the total business done; 
where there were losses they averaged 2.9 percent 
of sales per store. (The corresponding figures for 
1949 were 3.9 and 2.3 percent.) For the associa- 
tions whose main business was the handling of 
petroleum products, earnings averaged 6.3 and 
losses 3.6 percent (7.2 and 2.6 percent in 1949). 
Information on patronage refunds was available 
for 422 local associations; these returned a total of 
$5,201,459. The rate of return, based on amount 
of business done, was 2.3 percent for the stores, 
4.3 percent for the gasoline cooperatives, 3.8 per- 
cent for the “other distributive,” and 3.8 percent 
for the service cooperatives. 
—F.orence E. Parker 
Office of Labor Economics 


! The information for Alaska was obtained directly from the cooperatives 
there; that for Puerto Rico was furnished by the Office of the Inspector of 
Cooperatives of Puerto Rico. 

The table shows number of associations, not number of establishments 
operated. Many cooperatives have one or more branches. The table does 
not show volume of business done in any particular line; many associations 
carry on several departments doing various kinds of business, but in table 1 
all are classified according to their main line of business. 





Development and Prospects 
of the New England Economy 


To atrarn high employment levels, New England 
must modernize its older industries, develop new 
ones, and above all concentrate increasingly on the 
manufacture of durable goods. These conclusions 
were reached in an analysis made by a committee 
of New England economists for the Council of 
Economic Advisers and transmitted in the Coun- 
cil’s report to the President on June 28, 1951." 
The economic recession of 1948-49, which was 
more severe in New England than in other regions, 
indicated a need for structural changes in its 
economy beyond those made after World War I. 

New England shares with the country at large 
the long-run need to look toward increasing con- 
centration upon the durable-goods industries, in 
which the future is “very promising.” These in- 


dustries, the committee points out, “are, of course, 
particularly sensitive to short-run changes in 
business conditions. High levels of employ- 
ment to which we are committed as a national 
policy in times of peace are favorable to these 
industries, as is also the period of defense mobiliza- 
tion which seems to lie ahead.” 

The questions which the committee set out to 
answer were (1) what private initiative and Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments can do to solve 
the problem of “spot areas” of unemployment or 
declining industries, and (2) what principal indus- 
trial, natural-resource, and other economic oppor- 
tunities in New England are open to early exploita- 
tion to supplement older and possibly declining- 
employment industries. In the course of its 
analysis, the committee made many recommenda- 
tions, in the hope that the entire project might 
become the basis for further study and cooperative 
regional action.” 
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Competitive Position of the Region 


In assessing New England’s competitive position 
the study noted the relatively high per capita 
income and standard of living, the high level of 
skill and education of its people, as well as their 
independence and _ self-reliance. However, its 
costs are relatively high for transportation, taxes, 
and power. Another adverse factor is that much 
of plant and equipment is old. At one time New 
England’s industries were oriented to its limited 
raw materials. Currently, it is one of the most 
highly industrialized areas of the country depend- 
ing more on markets and labor supply than on its 
limited raw-material resources and the locational 
advantages. 

Before the industrial revolution, the region was 
not handicapped by lack of coal, iron ore, and 
metals. Its limited iron deposits were fired with 
charcoal from local forests. However, with the 
rapid technological changes in the manufacture 
and use of steel and other metals and substantial 
improvements in production and land transporta- 
tion facilities, New England’s location and lack of 
natural resources made its competitive position 
relatively less favorable. In this connection, the 
report points out that New England’s access to 


foreign, and particularly Canadian, raw materials 


is advantageous. (E.g., aluminum exports from 
Canada have been large since 1945, and this 
source may be increasingly important.) 

The problem of achieving optimum integration 
with the growth and progress of the entire Nation, 
and even world economies, the committee states, 
is intensified because New England is an older 
industrial region. No longer is the problem one of 
a shift from extractive (agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing) to manufacturing industries, but rather 
one of continuous adaptation of existing indus- 
tries to new technologies and new products and of 
diversion of resources from declining to newer, 
growing industries. This, it has proven itself 
capable of doing, e. g., in the production of high 
quality, specialized equipment. 

The change hes required, abov» all, a shift in 
manufacturing eraployment from the nondurable- 
to the durable-goods industries such as those 
producing machinery and other metal products. 
In this sense, the report states, ‘the problem of 
the New England economy today differs substan- 


tially from its past problems and from those 
faced by other regions.” 

During the last 30 years, the process of adap- 
tation proved difficult, and serious unemployment 
developed in New England, particularly in areas 
which depended primarily on two major indus- 
tries—textiles and shoes.* However, the area as 
a whole “has shown a long-term growth in job 
opportunities which has brought about an approxi- 
mate balance between employment and the area’s 
expanding working population.” 


Shifts in Manufacturing Employment 


Although the population of New England 
increased by more than 1.8 million between 1919 
and 1947, employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries declined (from 1.5 million) by 30,200 jobs— 
about 2 percent. At the same time, manufactur- 
ing employment in the country as a whole expanded 
by about 44 percent. A marked shift from non- 
durable- to durable-goods employment occurred 
in New England during the period, as shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 

Changes in employment 
lin thousands) 
United States New England 


All manufacturing +4, 353. 1 — 30.2 





+97. 2 
+652. 1 
+ 57. 8 
— 127.3 
— 156. 5 


Durable goods ? 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical _ 


+2, 507. 4 
+497. 4 
+728. 3 

+1, 845. 7 

+81.1 


— 16.6 — 46.3 
1 Source: Census of Manufactures adjusted to 1939 classification by Federal 


Reserve Bank of Boston, Mass. 
3 Includes some industry groups not shown separately. 


In 1919, the textile and shoe industries com- 
prised nearly 40 percent of the region’s manufac- 
turing employment. But a substantial migration 
of these industries to the South and Midwest took 
place; in addition, rapid technological develop- 
ment curtailed employment opportunities in New 
England between 1919 and 1947, despite attain- 
ment of a substantial increase in volume of pro- 
duction. In textiles alone, employment in New 
England declined by 156,500 or nearly 36 percent. 

However, the creative adaptation within and 
among New England’s industries may be illus- 
trated by the shifts in employment opportunities 
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that took place among its major industry groups. 
By 1947, for example, some 579,000 persons were 
employed in 5,236 metalworking plants—nearly 
40 percent of current industrial employment in 
the region. Employment increased by 75 percent 
from 1939 to 1947 in these plants, but further 
growth and expansion, the report indicates, will 
be retarded by lack of an adequate and reasonably 
priced source of steel supply. 

The unemployment of 1948-49 affected New 
England, despite its economic stability, more 
severely than any other section of the country. 
Manufacturing payrolls declined by 11 percent in 
New England compared with 6 percent nationally. 
Throughout the recession of 1949 and the recovery 
of 1950, between a fourth and a half of the Nation’s 
critical employment areas * were located in New 
England. In the depth of the depression (Sep- 
tember 1949), 16 of the 30 critical areas surveyed 
were there; and during June of 1950, the last 
month before the war in Korea, 5 of the 20 remain- 
ing critical areas were in New England. All the 
New England areas which remained critical 
throughout the recovery in the spring of 1950, 
prior to the rearmament boom, are areas in which 
textiles dominate the labor market. The reces- 
sion struck deeply enough to hit the machine-tool 
and other durable-goods centers of New England, 
but these areas recovered rapidly in the second 
quarter of 1950. 


Recommendations 


Among the many recommendations made by 
the Committee on the New England Economy are 
the following on manufacturing, local evaluation 
of job opportunities, adjustment to defense, and 
labor and social security. 

A census of New England industries should be 
taken in terms of the potential of various areas of 


the region. Labor and management were urged 
to search for means of increasing productivity. 
The committee also urged each community to 
analyze its own situation with respect to de- 
pendency on given industries and plants; if a 
community is vulnerable to unemployment, at- 
tempts should be made to attract new industries 
in which employment is expanding. Also, each 
State should provide an organization and supply 
services for the active promotion of job-oppor- 


tunity evaluations by responsible local groups. 
Further, each community should “stockpile’’ 
public works projects to meet potential unemploy- 
ment. 

With reference to the defense program, recip- 
rocal consideration should be given both by de- 
fense agencies and by regional leaders to New 
England’s long-term economic needs and ca- 
pacities. 

In order to lessen the competitive advantage of 
States with lower standards of social legislation 
than New England and to remove the incentive 
for States to retard their services, it was urged 
that the Federal Government should adopt mini- 
mum standards of working conditions and social 
services, insofar as possible. The committee also 
recommended Federal outlays which promote 
labor mobility, such as improved employment 
offices and subsidies to assist workers in moving. 

In adopting technological advances, “respon- 
sible parties should seek reemployment for dis- 
placed workers.” In general, and particularly in 
the textile industry, labor and management 
leaders should endeavor “to achieve genuine 
material participation in collective-bargaining 
processes so that necessary changes can be made 
bilaterally and with decreasing reliance upon 
arbitration.” 

Other committee recommendations included 
those for increasing venture capital and credit; 
reexamining transportation facilities; reducing 
power costs; improving the situation in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; and revising the tax struc- 
ture. One recommendation urged that govern- 
ment at all levels encourage the establishment of 
steel and other metal plants, to be privately owned 
and managed, as a stimulus for expansion of 
metal-using industries in New England. 


! The New England Economy. A Report to the President Transmitting a 
Study Initiated by the Council of Economic Advisers and Prepared by its 
Committee on the New England Economy. Washington, 1951. 

The Committee on the New England Economy consisted of seven members, 
of whom six were from New England universities and one from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston 

2 At the request of the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, the National Planning Association formed a Committee of New 
England to engage in further research on the economic problems of the 
region. 

3 Some segments of the textile industry, such as woolen and worsted and 
silk and rayon manufacturing, have maintained their employment oppor- 
tunities. 

‘ Critical areas of employment were those in which 12 percent or more of the 
labor force was unemployed. 
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Secondary Boycotts 
and the Supreme Court 


Ever since the Labor Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act,’ was passed, the courts and 
the National Labor Relations Board have sought 
to reconcile the secondary boycott section with 
the other provisions of the act. In particular, 
the main problems have involved the interpreta- 
tion of the freedom of speech and the right to 
strike sections when they conflicted with the 
secondary boycott section. The United States 
Supreme Court has now settled several of these 
perplexing issues. 

Four Supreme Court decisions? involving 
secondary boycotts resulted in a sweeping approval 
of many of the NLRB’s past interpretations 
concerning section 8 (b) (4) (A) of the LMRA and, 
to some extent, fulfilled the Congressional intent 
in passing the Taft-Hartley Act. Broad rulings, 
most of which concerned the construction in- 
dustry, were laid down by the Court: 

(1) The LMRA applied to a construction proj- 
ect even though the value of the interstate goods 
used in the particular project was of a small but 
“not negligible’ amount. (2) Union action, 
which attempts to prevent a general contractor 
from doing business with a subcontractor, is 
illegal and constitutes a secondary boycott, as 
contractor and subcontractor are deemed to be 
two separate and independent employers. (3) A 
union may have lawful objects in picketing a 
project but if one of the objects is to cause a 
neutral employer to cease doing business with a 
primary employer, and it is clear that the picketing 
is directed to that end, the picketing is unlawful. 
(4) Secondary boycotts are not banned unless 
there is an inducement to “concerted conduct” 
on the part of neutral employees. (5) Section 
8 (c), the free speech provision of the LMRA, 
protects noncoercive speech which has a lawful 
object, but it does not protect peaceful picketing 
in furtherance of a secondary boyco!t. 

Congress, in order to assure that secondary 
boycotts, in the language of the act, would be 
“eliminated,” * attacked the problem from three 
angles in the LMRA: First, secondary boycotts 
were declared to be an unfair labor practice 


[sec. 8 (b) (4) (A)]; second, the Board was author- 
ized to seek a temporary injunction in a Federal 
court whenever it had prima facie evidence that 
an unfair labor practice existed [sec. 10 (1)]; and 
third, damage suits were authorized against 
unions which engaged in secondary boycotts 
[sec. 303]. 

The term “secondary boycott” was not used 
in the act; but, as the Supreme Court pointed 
out, that term was applied by the legislative 
sponsors of the bill to section 8 (b) (4) (A) and 
may therefore be regarded as correct usage.‘ 
This section provides in substance that it shall be 
an unfair labor practice for a union or its represent- 
ative to engage in or to induce or encourage the 
employees of a neutral employer to engage in a 
strike or other concerted refusal, when an object 
thereof is forcing or requiring “any employer or 
other person ... to cease doing business with 
any other person.” 


“Traditional” Primary Picketing 


“Secondary boycott” is a term that is difficult 
to define satisfactorily, but the general activity 
Congress intended to outlaw is well known. 
For example, employees in plant A engage in a 
strike for higher wages against their employer 
and place a picket line around the plant. Plant 
B continues to do business with plant A, so the 
employees of A place a picket line around B 
thereby inducing plant B employees to cease 
work. The act of placing the picket line around 
plant B is known as a “secondary boycott” and 
is prohibited under the act. Conduct directed 
at plant A by A’s employees is a “primary 
activity,” and conduct directed by the same 
employees against plant B is known as “secondary 
activity.” Primary picketing, as noted above, 
would be protected under the Board’s interpre- 
tation of the LMRA, 

Senator Robert A. Taft, in discussing section 
8 (b) (4) (A) on the floor of the Senate, said: ‘This 
provision makes it unlawful to resort to a second- 
ary boycott to injure the business of a third person 
who is wholly unconcerned in a disagreement be- 
tween the employer and his employees.” * Most 
unions, however, hold to the belief that a third 
person who continues to do business with an em- 
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ployer is not wholly unconcerned with the dispute 
between the primary employer and his employees 
since, if he continues to do business with the struck 
employer, he is at least partially concerned. For 
this reason, unions in the past attempted boycotts 
against secondary employers. 

Despite the difficulty of defining terms, the 
NLRB early determined that the right to strike, 
was protected by the LMRA and that secondary 
boycotts were prohibited.” But then the problem 
arose as to whether the act banned primary 
picketing which adversely affected neutral em- 
ployers; that is, if primary action had secondary 
effects, was it lawful? 

The Board has in the past held that primary 
action is prétected regardless of secondary effects 
upon others. In the Pure Oil Co. case * the union 
picketed the primary employer’s refinery and the 
entrance to the dock which it operated. Although 
the picketing was confined to the immediate vicin- 
ity of the primary employer’s dock, it did induce 
employees of other employers to cease doing busi- 
ness on the premises of that dock. With respect 
to the question of whether this activity was pro- 
hibited, the Board said: 

The fact that the union’s primary pressure on 
Standard Oil may have also had a secondary effect, 
namely inducing and encouraging employees of other 
employers to cease doing business on Standard Oil 
premises, does not, in our opinion, convert lawful 
primary action into unlawful secondary action within 
the meaning of section 8 (b) (4) (A). To hold other- 
wise might well outlaw virtually every effective 
strike, for a consequence of all strikes is some inter- 
ference with business relationships between the 
struck employees and others. 

This same view was also expressed by the Board 
in the Rice Milling case, the first of the four cases 
decided by the Supreme Court. Although the 
Court upheld the Board’s ruling that there had 
been no violation of section 8 (b) (4) (A) when 
pickets on strike against their employer had re- 
fused to allow a customer’s truck to enter the 
plant, it did so on different grounds. The court 
did not go so far as to say that all primary activity 
is protected, but stated: “A sufficient answer to 
this claimed violation of the section [8 (b) (4) (A)] 
is that the union’s picketing and its encouragement 
of the men on the truck did not amount to such an 
inducement to ‘concerted’ activity as the section 
proscribes.’””’ The Court also said, when referring 


to this case in the second of the four decisions, that 
the picket’s action was no more than “traditional 
and permissible in a primary strike.” 

The Rice Milling decision, and its emphasis on 
“concerted” conduct, indicates that the Supreme 
Court might not uphold all primary action as pro- 
tected under the act and, therefore, may not com- 
pletely follow the Board’s lead. The Court stated 
that “generally” picketing in a primary dispute is 
not directed at inducing “concerted, as distin- 
guished from individual conduct” by neutral em- 
ployees. But what happens when picketing is so 
directed? It is not too difficult to imagine how 
such a situation could arise. Suppose a unionized 
plant contracts for the erection of an additional 
building and the construction men working on it 
strike against the general contractor for higher 
wages. The men place a picket line, not just 
around the half-finished building, but around the 
entire plant, thus inducing the plant employees to 
refuse to cross the picket line and therefore to 
cease working.’”° The Court, in such a situation, 
would be faced with defining the scope of its 
“concerted conduct”’ test. 


Free Speech Issue 


Interpreting section 8 (c) in relation to secondary 
boycotts has been a difficult problem facing the 
Board. This section provides in substance that 
the expression of any views or opinions “‘shall not 
constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor practice 
under any of the provisions of this act,”’ so long as 
the expression of views contains no “threat of 


reprisal or force or promise of benefit.”” If section 
8 (c) is literally interpreted, it would practically do 
away with the ban against secondary boycotts in 
section 8 (b) (4) (A). ‘This is true, of course, since 
most secondary boycotts merely involve peaceful 
picketing by which the pickets with their signs 
and placards try to induce other employees also 
to cease work. 

The Board held, and the Supreme Court con- 
curred, that the secondary boycott ban is not 
negated by the free speech clause. In the Denver 
case (the second of the Supreme Court cases), 
where the pickets carried placards on a prearranged 
strike signal from the Trades Council, and all the 
union men affiliated with the council walked off 
the job, the Board and the Court held that section 
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8 (c) did not preclude such action from being a 
violation of section 8 (b) (4) (A). In the Electrical 
Workers case (the third case), a violation of the 
secondary boycott provision was also found, the 
Court determining that the words “induce and 
encourage”’ in the boycott ban “are broad enough 
to include every form of influence and persuasion.” 
In this case, carpenters voluntarily walked off a 
construction job when they learned that the cause 
of the peaceful picketing was electrical work being 
done by nonunion men. Since no picketing on a 
prearranged strike signal was involved, it more 
conclusively established the proposition that sec- 
tion 8 (c) does not protect violations of section 


8 (b) (4) (A). 


Application to Construction Industry 


Another question that the Board and the Court 
had to answer was this: Are a general contractor 
and his subcontractors separate employers when 
working on the same construction project or are 
they “allied” or “‘one’’? The answer will deter- 
mine whether a union’s activity, aimed at breaking 
the business relations between a general contractor 
and any of his subcontractors, is a violation of 
section 8 (b) (4) (A) and thus a secondary boycott, 
or whether it is no violation and permissible under 
the act. If the contractors are ‘“‘one,”’ the doctrine 
of “primary activity” will protect the picketing 
union; but, if they are separate and independent, 
attempts to break relations between them will 
probably be declared a secondary boycott. 

Judge Clark of the United States Court of 
Appeals, dissenting in the Electrical Workers 
Case," stressed economic realities present in the 
construction industry. In substance, his argument 
was that ordinarily it may seem clear that a 
secondary boycott includes picketing an employer 
when he and the union are engaged in a dispute 
over his doing business with someone else. How- 
ever, the building trades present a unique situation. 
A workingman in the construction industry may 
be employed by different contractors from week to 
week.” Accordingly, if the practice of hiring 
nonunion men is tolerated, Judge Clark said, union 
men will stand less chance of being employed at 
union rates. In a real sense, therefore, it may be 
argued that every union construction worker has a 
genuine dispute with all contractors on the site 


since he is seeking to force them to act for his 
long-range benefit by not hiring nonunion subcon- 
tractors. It might be said therefore, that when a 
union refuses to work alongside nonunion men, it 
is not necessarily striking against the secondary 
employer or subcontractor who hires such men but 
is striking against all other contractors for allowing 
the nonunion subcontractor on the job. 

Further, as the dissenting Supreme Court jus- 
tices pointed out in the Denver case," one of the 
most forceful reasons for banning secondary boy- 
cotts is to prevent the dispute from spreading be- 
yond the struck plant. But in the construction 
industry, the conflict is usually confined to the 
construction site, the only place where a union 
can object effectively to the hiring of nonunion 
workers. 

Finally, as Judge Clark pointed out, the second- 
ary boycott provisions were designed to protect 
the third person “wholly unconcerned” with the 
primary dispute. Further, he stated that when 
a general contractor engages a nonunion subcon- 
tractor and supervises his work, and when both 
contractors work on the same job at the same time, 
the general contractor is not ‘wholly unconcerned” 
with a dispute involving a job stoppage because of 
nonunion men on the job. If the two contractors 
are not “‘allied,’”’ they would seem to be bound to- 
gether in interest and work. 

However, the Board came to the conclusion that 
contractors and subcontractors were to be re- 
garded as separate employers under section 8 (b) 
(4) (A). With Justices Douglas, Reed, and Jack- 
son dissenting, the Supreme Court upheld the 
Board’s determination. Therefore, a union that 
went on strike because a subcontractor had non- 
union men on the job was held guilty of an unfair 
labor practice under section 8 (b) (4) (A)."* 

The Court’s argument was based primarily on 
the fact that one of the striking union’s objectives 
was to force termination of the business relation- 
ship between the general contractor and the non- 
union subcontractor, and action with this objective 
was prohibited by the act. Under the Court’s 
interpretation of section 8 (b) (4) (A); if one object 
of a strike is to force an employer to cease doing 
business with another, a secondary boycott has 
been committed. The Court’s conclusion was sup- 
ported by Senator Taft’s statement on the floor of 
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the Senate when he said: “Section 8 (b) (4), rela- 
ting to illegal strikes and boycotts, was amended 
in conference by striking out the words ‘for the 
purpose of’ and inserting the clause ‘where an 
object thereof is’.”’"* The Court, aware of this 


distinction, stated in the Denver case: ‘‘We hold 
also that a strike with such an object was an unfair 
labor practice within the meaning of section 8 (b) 
Although the Court gave consideration 


(4) (A).” 


161 Stat. 140-141 (1947), 29 U. 8. C. § 158 (b) (4) (Supp. 1950). 

2 NLRB v. International Rice Milling Co., 341 U. 8. 665; NLRB v. Denver 
Building Trades Council, 341 U. 8. 675; Electrical Workers v. NLRB, 341 
U. 8. 694; Carpenters and Joiners v. NLRB, 341 U. 8. 707. All four cases 
were decided on June 4, 1951. 

+ “Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate 
the causes of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce 
and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred 
. . 2” 61 Stat. 137 (1947), 29 U. 8. C. § 141 (Supp. 1950). 

«NLRB v. Denver Building Trades Council, 341 U. 8. 675 (June 4, 1951); 
see also Senator Taft's statement, 93 Cong. Rec. 4198; H. R. Rep. No. 510, 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 43. 

* Nore.—06 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 85, 88 (1947); Gromfine, Labor’s Use of 
Secondary Boycotts, 15 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 327 (1947). See also Develop- 
ments—Taft-Hartley Act, 64 Harv. L. Rev. 781, 799 (1951). 

*93 Cong. Rec. 4198 (1947). 

’W. A. Johns, Picketing and Secondary Boycotts JU nder the Taft-Hartley 
Act, 2 Labor Law Journal 257, 265 (April 1951). 

* The incidental, although intentional, interferences with the business of 


to the fact that the two contractors were working 
on the same job at the same time, and that the 
general contractor had some supervision over the 
subcontractor’s work, these factors, it stated, “did 
not eliminate the status of each as an independent 
contractor or make the employees of one the em- 


ployees of the other.” 
—Ricuarp A. Beyer 


Office of the Solicitor 


secondary employers cau sed by primary picketing have been consistently 
held privileged by the Board. See United Elec. Workers (Ryan Construc- 
tion Corp.), 85 NLRB 417 (1949). 

* Oil Workers Int'l. Union (Pure Oil Co.), 84 NLRB 315 (1949). Also, 
the Board allowed unions to put primary employers on “unfair lists, ’’ Spo- 
kane Building and Trades Council (Kimsey Manufacturing Co.), 89 NLRB 
141 (May 5, 1950). 

*” This example is substantially the same as the facts presented in Ryan 
Construction Corp., 85 NLRB 417 (1949); see footnote 8. In the Ryan case, 
the NLRB held that the union's activities were protected under the act since 
the picketing was primary in character. 

" International Brotherhood v. NLRB, 181 F. 2d 34, 40, 25 LRRM 2449. 

” Employment Outlook in the Building Trades, pp. 1-4, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bull. No. 967, 1949. 

3 See NLRB v. Denver Bidg. Trades Council, 341 U. 8. 675 (June 4, 1951) 
where Justices Douglas and Reed wrote a brief dissenting opinion. See also 
the opinion of Judge Fahy in the lower court, 186 F. 2d 326, 26 LRRM 2515. 

See last three cases, footnote 1. 

“93 Cong. Rec. 6859, NLRB v. Denver Bldg. Trades Council, 341 U. 8. 
675, note 18. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours * 


Contract Not to Work Overtime No Defense to Suit for 
Overtime Compensation. A United States court of appeals, 
affirming the decision of a lower court, held * that an oil- 
field pumper was entitled to back overtime compensation, 
even though he had signed a contract with his employer 
agreeing “not to work more than 8 hours a day, or to 
claim compensation in excess of 40 hours a week.””’ The 
court stated that when the employee had proved his case, 
the burden of proof shifted to the employer ‘‘to come for- 
ward with evidence of the precise amount of work per- 
formed, or with evidence to negative the reasonableness 
of the inference to be drawn from the employee’s evidence.” 

The evidence, which was not disputed, showed that the 
pumper, Thrasher, who was hired on an Oklahoma 160-acre 
oil and gas lease, worked from September 19, 1948, to 
September 18, 1949. At first he worked under an oral 
agreement; but, in May 1949, a written agreement was 
signed which provided that monthly compensation was to 
be $150 and that no overtime work was to be performed 
unless authorized. In the event that unauthorized 
overtime compensation was claimed, the agreement 
stated, it would not be paid. Thrasher worked under 
this contract, without claiming overtime compensation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage and Hour Law) 
until he was discharged. 

To keep the oil pumps working, Thrasher had to be 
on the job every day of the week, and occasionally at 
night, to make repairs. From the testimony presented, the 
lower court found that although neither party kept 
written records, the employee had shown that he worked 
at least 56 hours a week both before and after the date 
of the written contract. It concluded that Thrasher was 
entitled to overtime compensation for 16 hours a week. 

On appeal, the employer contended that the evidence did 
not support the trial court’s decision, and also that 
Thrasher, by not having furnished “statements of overtime 
worked as required under the written contract,’’ was 
prevented from bringing up the issue. 

The appellate court held that “by the very nature” 
of the employee’s work he had to be on duty 7 days a week. 
The fact that he was not engaged in physical work during 
each of the 8 hours of every day was not necessarily 
controlling, the court said, since “time spent lying in 
wait for threats to the safety of the employer’s property 
may be treated by the parties as a benefit to the employer.” 

Regarding the contract signed by Thrasher, the court 
stated: “But it is too well settled to admit of discussion 


that a contract which has for its purpose, or which has the 
effect of[,] circumventing or invading the command of the 
Wage and Hour Act, is invalid and unenforceable.” 
As the contract was unenforceable, the court concluded, 
the employee could not be prevented by its provisions 
from suing for back overtime compensation. 


Injunction Granted After Compliance. A United States 
district court recently held ¢ that the Secretary of Labor 
was entitled to an injunction to restrain the operators of a 
news agency engaged in interstate commerce from vio- 
lating certain provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The agency had repeatedly violated the act. These 
violations had been followed, however, by a short period of 
compliance. 

The court noted that, “inspections were made by em- 
ployees of the Department of Labor and the defendants 
were warned and instructed with respect to the provisions 
of the act.”” The operators had failed to keep and pre- 
serve wage and hour records for several years, and also 
“paid their employees weekly wages without regard to 
the actual number of hours worked.” 

The court held “that the long period of violations and 
noncompliance with the provisions of the act, and the 
short period of nonviolation and compliance therewith 
justifies the reasonable apprehension that future violations 
will occur.” Accordingly, the injunctive relief sought by 
the Secretary was granted. 


Labor Relations 


General Assessments Not Periodic Dues. The National 
Labor Relations Board ruled * that a union-security con- 
tract which required as a condition of employment the 
payment not only of periodic dues and initiation fees but 
also of general assessments, was illegal and could not bar 
a petition for a representation election. 

On January 5, 1950, the United Automobile Workers 
Union (CIO) was certified by the Board as bargaining 
agent of the employees working in the International 
Harvester plant at Louisville. A short time later, the 
union and the company signed a collective agreement 
which was to terminate August 23, 1950. On July 10, 
1950, after an election, a union shop was authorized, and 
the subsequent agreement between company and union 
was made effective until August 23, 1955. The validity 
of that union-security agreement was the question pre- 
sented to the court, since, if the contract was valid, it 
would bar the petition for a representation election sought 
by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (Ind.) and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (AFL), both rivals of the UAW. 

The union-security agreement provided in part: “Any 
employee in the bargaining unit who is a member of the 
Union in good standing . . . shall be required, as a condi- 
tion of his employment with the Company, to maintain 
his membership in the Union to the extent of current 
monthly Union dues, general assessments and initiation 
fees, if any.”’ 

The two petitioning unions contended that the above 
provision, which required the payment of general assess- 
ments as a condition of continuing employment, was 
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illegal and went beyond the permissive language of section 
8 (a) (3) of the Labor Management Relations Act. That 
section provides in part, that an employer shall not dis- 
criminate against an employee for nonmembership in a 
union “if he has reasonable grounds for believing that 
membership was denied or terminated for reasons other 
than the failure of the employee to tender the periodic 
dues and the initiation fees uniformly required as a con- 
dition of acquiring or retaining membership.” 

Assessments were not the same as periodic dues, the 
Board decided, because they did not “contain any element 
of regularity or periodicity.’’ Therefore, it could not find 
“any support” for the contention that the phrase “‘periodic 
dues”’ included assessments. The UAW and the company 
then argued that since the assessments were té be uni- 
formly levied, congressional intent in passing section 
8 (a) (3) (B) would be met by including them as dues. 
The Board disagreed and said, ‘the legislative history of 
the act reveals that Congress also desired to eliminate non- 
payment of assessments, even though uniformly levied.” 

Quoting a Department of Justice opinion, which inter- 
preted the term ‘“‘membership dues”’ in section 302 of the 
LMRA to include assessments as well as periodic dues, 
the UAW and the company further argued that their 
contract was valid. The Board again disagreed. It felt 
that the term ‘“‘membership dues’’ was ‘‘more susceptible 
of a broader interpretation’? than “periodic dues,’’ and 
that therefore the Department of Justice opinion was not 
binding in this case. 


Employer's Good-Faith Doubt of Union Majority Status. 
The NLRB ruled * that a company’s good-faith refusal to 
bargain with a certified union after termination of an 
economic strike did not violate the LMRA. 

In 1945 the union was certified as the bargaining repre- 
sentative of the employees, and in 1946 and 1947 the 
company and the union signed 1-year collective-bargaining 
contracts. In 1948, negotiations for a new contract broke 
down, and on July 26 of that year, the union called a 
strike which caused the company to close its plant. On 
August 12, the company announced that it intended to 
reopen, and offered all strikers their old jobs with the 
wage increases it had offered to the union before negotia- 
tions broke down. It also stated that after August 20, 
it would hire permanent replacements for the strikers who 
had not returned. Some of the strikers crossed the picket 
lines and returned to work, and by September 27, the 
plant was operating at full capacity. During September, 
the union and the company unsuccessfully attempted to 
settle their differences. In October, the union again 
requested a bargaining conference, but the company re- 
fused, saying: ‘“‘to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
the union does not represent any of the employees now 
working in this plant.” 

On October 8, 1948, the date when the company refused 
to recognize the union, only 286 employees were in the 
bargaining unit compared with 691 employees on July 26, 
when the strike started. The difference in number of 
workers employed on the respective dates resulted from 
two major changes the employer had made in his method 

operation. 


The Board first decided that the employer’s solicitation 
of workers did not change the strike from an economic 
to an unfair-labor-practice strike. On the question of 
whether the company rightfully refused to recognize the 
union as bargaining agent, the Board stated that during 
the first year after a union has been certified an employer 
cannot, in the absence of unusual circumstances,’’ law- 
fully predicate a refusal to bargain upon a doubt as to the 
union’s majority.’ After the first year, a presumption 
exists that the union represents a majority of the em- 
ployees, but that presumption is rebuttable. An employer 
after the first year can refuse to bargain with the union, 
the Board stated, if he doubts in good faith that it has a 
majority. 

Whether good faith is present on the part of the em- 
ployer depends on the “totality of all the circumstances 
involved in a particular case,” said the Board. Two fac- 
tors, it continued, must be present: (1) reasonable grounds 
must exist for the employer to believe that the union has 
lost its majority status since its certification; and (2) the 
majority issue must not be raised by the employer in a 
“context of illegal antiunion activities.’ The Board con- 
cluded that on the facts before it, the company had acted 
in good faith when it doubted the union’s majority status. 

Members Houston and Murdock, dissenting, pointed 
out that the majority ignored the questions whether there 
was “sufficient evidence’? to rebut presumption of the 
union’s majority status, and whether in fact the union 
did not represent a majority of the employees. They 
also attacked the Board’s main thesis, namely that the 
employer, acting in good faith, could doubt the ma- 
jority status of the union. They thought that the com- 
pany “in theory at least’’ was not much concerned, since 
the employees were the ones who chose their union, and 
therefore as long as they did not complain, it was not for 
the employer to doubt the union’s status. Such status, 
they claimed, could be rebutted only by a decertification 
petition, a rival union claim or petition, or “disaffection 
from the union of a majority of employees.” 

The dissenters quoted from a decision’? by the United 

States Court of Appeals in the Fifth Circuit: ‘“The statute 
does not say how long a certificate of representation shall 
stand good. .. . On general principle, since it ascer- 
tains a status as existing, the presumption is that the 
status continues until shown to have ceased.” 
“ Accretions”’ to Association Get Separate Union Shop Elec- 
tions. A 3-man majority of the NLRB ruled * that when 
two companies joined the Manufacturers’ Protective and 
Development Association, a collective-bargaining unit for 
30 member companies, the employees of those two com- 
panies should be afforded an opportunity to vote in sep- 
arate union-security-authorization elections. The Board 
accordingly directed that elections be held. 

Production and maintenance employees of the associa- 
tion’s membership had held a union-shop-authorization 
election in June 1948. Certification and a union-shop con- 
tract resulted. On January 1, 1951, another union-shop 
contract was executed to run for a year, with provision 
for automatic annual renewals. 
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The union had previously been recognized by the two 
companies in question. The present case arose when it 
petitioned for union-shop elections. The two companies 
subsequently joined the association and the union then 
requested dismissal of the petitions on the ground that 
union-shop elections were not needed. 

The majority of the Board disagreed with the union’s 
contention, stating: ‘‘Past Board decisions make it clear 
that where, as here, there has been a very limited history 
of bargaining on a multiple-employer basis, we would find 
single-employer voting groups appropriate and conduct 
the requested elections.”” The fact that a union-shop elec- 
tion rather than a representation election was involved in 
this instance did not change the situation, the Board said. 
“On the contrary,” it affirmed, “we believe that wherever 
feasible the same principles should be applied to both 
types of proceedings.” 

Chairman Herzog and Member Reynolds disagreed with 
the majority and argued: (1) The association-wide unit 
was undisputed as the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining. A union-shop election among the employees of 
the 30 companies in the association had been held. Since 
the 2 companies that joined were merely “accretions” to 
the bargaining unit, no further election was necessary; (2) 
the Board should avoid splintering of a “special segment 
off from the appropriate unit, with te possible result of 
allowing the employees in that segment to defeat the 
union-security arrangement desired by the majority’ and 
obtain the benefits of union representation without sharing 
the cost; (3) an election for the employees of these two 
companies would be giving them “preferred treatment;’’ 
(4) in all elections, political or otherwise, the final result 
binds not only the losers but also all neweomers to the unit 
involved. 


Employer's Speech Threatening Discharge Not Protected. 
An employer, American Shuffleboard Co., brought an ac- 
tion to have the United States Court of Appeals in Phila- 
delphia review and set aside an NLRB order directed against 
the company. The court, in affirming the Board’s order, 
held * that a speech and letters by the employer threatening 
discharge of employees if they struck the plant, were not 
privileged, but violated section 8a (1) of the LMRA. 
Unwise or foolish strikes, the court pointed out, may be 
unwarranted, but they are not thereby rendered illegal. 

The company, on January 21, 1949, discharged two em- 
ployees for taking part in a “slow-down.” Immediately 
after this company action, the employees met with union 
representatives and voted to strike unless one of the men 
was reinstated. When the employer heard of the pro- 
posed strike he assembled all the employees and stated 
that any employee who ieft his job without a good'reason 
(one judged to be legitimate by the employer) “will be 
considered as having quit his job and will not be rehired 
under any circumstances.”’ Subsequently, on January 25, 
the union filed a petition with the Board for certification, 
and at a meeting on February 2, both parties agreed to 
“execute an agreement for a consent election.’”’ At the 
meeting the employer disclosed that sales and purchases 
for the year 1948 were in excess of $500,000. 


Paladino, the employees’ elected representative, was 
present at the meeting and made a full report to the shop 
committee the next day. The employer testified there was 
considerable confusion at the plant that day, since some 
of the employees thought that the company had made a 
$500,000 profit during 1948. Because of this confusion, 
the employer thought that Paladino had deliberately lied 
about the company’s profit, and therefore discharged him. 
On February 10, 1949, 43 of the 55 employees went out on 
strike because they believed, erroneously, that through 
the employer’s influence, the Board had postponed the 
representation election that was to have occurred the next 
day. On February 10, 11, and 12, the employer wrote a 
letter to each of the employees, in which he stated: “Any 
advice which you may have received to the effect that you 
cannot be discharged for not coming in to work on 
Tuesday morning, is all wrong.” 

The Board found that the employer’s speech on January 
24, and the letters of February 11 and 12 “constituted 
violations of section 8 (a) (1) of the act, in that they inter- 
fered unlawfully with activities protected by section 7” 
(the right-to-strike provision). It also ruled that Paladino 
had been unlawfully discharged, and ordered that the 
employer cease and desist from these activities, reinstate 
Paladino with back pay, and post notices. 

It was argued by the company that its speech and letters 
were ‘‘merely expressions of opinion’’ and therefore were 
protected under section 8 (c) of the act. Not agreeing with 
this contention, the court said: “Employees who engage 
in an economic strike do not lose their status as employees. 
. . . To threaten the striking employees with discharge if 
they engaged in or refused to abandon lawful organiza- 
tional activity constituted coercion and interference within 
the meaning of section 8 (a) (1).” 

The company thought that both the threat to strike and 
the final actual strike of the employees were unlawful. 
But the court pointed out that a strike to force the com- 
pany to reemploy the two men discharged for participating 
in a “slow-down” may have been unwise but was not 
illegal, and that therefore the strikers did not lose the 
protection of the act. 

It was then contended by the company that Paladino 
was discharged for cause, and that it ‘‘reasonably’”’ believed 
he had made a misstatement of fact. The court held that 
Paladino had not been discharged for cause but for his 
union activities (there were no witnesses for the company’s 
contention). Although an employer can discharge an 
employee for good or bad reasons, or no reasons at all, the 
court stated, it cannot discharge him for activities pro- 
tected by the act. ‘To adopt petitioner’s view,” the 
court added, “would materially weaken the guarantees of 
the act, for the extent of employees’ protected rights would 
be made to vary with the state of the employer’s mind.” 
Therefore, the court concluded, the “employer’s erroneous 
observations cannot justify the discharge’’ in this case. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Meaning of “Labor Dispute.” A Florida Circuit Court 
held that a carpenter was not disqualified for benefits as 
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unemployed because of a labor dispute in active progress, 
if no dispute with his employer existed at the time he was 
laid off. The builders’ and contractors’ associations had 
been negotiating, on behalf of individual members, with 
the carpenters’ district council, but union contracts were 
entered into with individual employers. Such negotiations 
do not constitute a “labor dispute’’ under the disqualifica- 
tion provisions, which require that the dispute be with an 
individual employer at a specific place of work. 


Good Cause for Refusing Offered Work. The Pennsylvania 
Superior Court held ™ that a welder laid off from a job 
paying $75 to $100 a week, which he had held 11 months, 
did not have good cause for refusing to accept an offer of 
work which he had previously done as a miner’s laborer at 
about $62 a week. The law disqualifies a claimant who 
refuses suitable work without good cause. The court held 
that the offered work was suitable, since it was work 
the claimant had previously done, and that good cause for 
refusal is limited to necessitous and compelling reasons. 


Distance Held not an Element of Suitability. A Nevada 
District Court held @ that a claimant was disqualified for 
refusing suitable work by her refusal of a job solely on the 
ground that it would be difficult to obtain transportation 
to her home 16 miles out of the city, as the offered hours 
of work were 9 a. m. to 6 p.m. The court found no evi- 
dence in the record to show that the offered hours were 
substantially less favorable than those prevailing for similar 
work, and stated that they were not substantially less 
favorable than those on claimant’s last job. While claim- 
ant’s previous hours were officially 9 to 5, she had actually 
worked until 5:30 or 6. The Nevada law does not, as 
some laws do, expressly mention distance of the job from 
the claimant’s home as a factor to be considered in deter- 
mining the suitability of the work offered, nor does it 
expressly state that factors other than those named may 
be considered. 


Basis for Determining Suitability of Wage Offered. The 
Washington Superior Court held ® that office work paying 
$150 a month was not suitable for a claimant with 20 
years’ experience in bookkeeping and stenography who was 
last employed at $300 a month. On the basis of evidence 
that most of the large employers in the community paid 


experienced office workers $175 a month up, the court 
reversed the State employment security department’s 
decision disqualifying claimant for refusing suitable work. 
The department had based its decision on recent job orders 
received by the employment service. 


Effect of Intervening Job on Length of Misconduct Disquali- 
fication. The Pennsylvania Superior Court held that 
a worker who was discharged for sleeping on the job was 
discharged for ‘willful misconduct” and was thus subject 
to disqualification for unemployment benefits. The claim- 
ant had been holding two full-time jobs. After being dis- 
charged from one, he continued working on the other (for 
the city) and did not apply for benefits until he was laid 
off 4 months later. The claimant argued, and the admin- 
istrative tribunal had held, that the misconduct disquali- 
fication was not applicable because the claimant’s current 
unemployment was not due to his discharge for miscon- 
duct. However, the court ruled that since work for the city 
was not subject to the unemployment compensation law, 
such work must be ignored in applying the disqualification 
as well as the eligibility provisions of the law. 


! Prepared in the U. S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

3 Handler v. Thrasher, 10 W. H. cases 343 (C. A. 10, June 21, 1951). 

4 Tobin v. Neely, 10 W. H. cases 350 (N. D. Ga., July 23, 1951). 

4 International Harvester Co. (95 NLRB No. 80, July 27, 1951). 

* Celanese Corporation of America (95 NLRB No. 83, July 27, 1951). 

"Whittier Mills Co. et al. 15 NLRB 457, enforced 111 F. 2d 474. 

* Mfrs.’ Protective and Development Assn. (95 NLRB No. 134, Aug. 13, 1951). 

* American Shuffleboard Co. (C. A. 3, May 22, 1951). 

” Kudrowitz v. Board of Review (Fila. Cir., May 28, 1951). 

" Glen Alden Coal Co. v. Board of Review (Pa. Super., July 19, 1951). 

3 Cory v. Mitton (Nev. Dist., July 27, 1951). 

McRoberts v. Employment Security Departnent (Wash. Super ., July 1951). 

“ Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. vy. Board of Review, In re Griffin (Pa. 
Super., July 19, 1951). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





August 13, 1951 


Tue Wace SrapiizaTtion Boarp approved a 5-cent 
hourly wage increase and the removal of wage differentials 
between new and repair work for approximately 25,000 
workers represented by 17 AFL affiliates and employed 
by 157 West Coast shipyard companies. (Source: WSB 
release 82, Aug. 13, 1951.) 


Tue Natronat Lasor Retations Boarp, in Manufac- 
turers’ Protective & Development Assn. (Consolidated Iron- 
Steel Manufacturing Co., Taylor and Boggis Division) and 
International Molders & Foundry Workers Union of 
North America (AFL); Manufacturers’ Protective & Develop- 
ment Assn. (Burroughs Mfg. Co.) and Same, ruled that 
employers who have bargained individually, and a short 
time later join an employer association which bargains 
for its members, may seek union-shop elections as separate 
employer units. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 
28, No. 32, Aug. 20, 1951, LRRM p. 1409.) 


August 16 


Tue Orrice or Derense Mosiuization issued Defense 
Manpower Policy Statement No. 3 authorizing the WSB 
to consider wage adjustments above the 10-percent ceiling 
for labor shortage areas in ‘rare and unusal cases.” 
Defense Manpower Policy Statements 1 and 2, issued 
previously (see MLR Sept., 1951, p. 298), dealt with 
national procurement and production scheduling and 
establishment of a manpower program for the machine 
tool industry, respectively. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 16, No. 160, Aug. 17, 1951, p. 8213; for discussion see 
p. 429 of this issue.) 


August 17 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week was held in Washington. (Source: U. 8S. Dept. of 
Labor release, Aug. 17, 1951.) 


August 20 


Tue Savary SrasiuizaTion Boarp issued GSS Regulation 
No. 2 establishing specific provisions on profit sharing and 
bonus plans. (Source: Salary Stabilization Board release 
No. 15, Aug. 20, 1951.) 


August 21 


Tue Orrice oF Price SrasiuizaTion issued Ceiling Price 
Regulation 67 establishing resellers’ ceiling prices for 
machinery and related manufactured goods, effective 
August 27. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 163, 
Aug. 22, 1951, p. 8352.) 

On August 23, CPR 68 established ceiling prices for all 
brass mill products sold by producers. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 16, No. 165, Aug. 24, 1951, p. 8542; for 
discussion, see p. 428 of this issue.) 

On September 5, CPR 72 established a formula for 
determining ceiling prices for the sale of mixed fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials by manufacturers in Puerto Rico. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 174, Sept. 7, 1951, 
p. 9084.) 

On September 6, CPR 69 fixed wholesale ceiling prices 
for various food commodities in Hawaii, effective Septem- 
ber 11. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 174, Sept. 
7, 1951, p. 9079.) 

On September 7, CPR’s 70 and 71 were issued. CPR 
70 established ceiling prices for the rental of commercial 
motor vehicles at the levels prevailing during the period 
December 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951, effective Septem- 
ber 12. CPR 71 established ceiling prices for sintered 
tungsten carbide products and mixed powders used in 
the manufacture of such products, effective September 10. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 175, Sept. 8, 
1951, pp. 9160 and 9163.) 


August 23 


Tue WSB revised GWR 8 (see Chron. item for Feb. 15, 
1951, MLR April 1951) authorizing approval, with 
limitations, of wage adjustments based on changes in the 
cost of living. It permits (1) continuation of escalator 
clauses in effect prior to January 25, 1951; (2) wage 
adjustments based on escalator clauses which were adopted 
after January 25, 1951; and (3) wage increases for workers 
not covered by escalator clauses. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 16, No. 168, Aug. 29, 1951, p. 8740.) 

On August 30, the WSB adopted GWR 16 exempting 
employees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands from wage 
stabilization controls. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 
16, No. 173, Sept. 6, 1951, p. 9031; for discussion, see 
p. 428 of this issue.) 


August 27 


APPROXIMATELY 58,000 members of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers (Ind.) struck 
against copper companies after a breakdown in negotia- 
tions involving wage increases and pensions. The strike 
also idled about 42,000 members of several AFL unions and 
railroad brotherhoods. (Source: New York Times, Aug. 
28, 1951.) 

On the same day, the President certified the strike to the 
WSB for investigation and recommendations. (Source: 
White House release, Aug. 27, 1951.) 
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On August 30, following the WSB’s report that “it 
would not be appropriate for it to consider the merits of 
the dispute prior to the resumption of work,’’ the President 
invoked the terms of the Labor Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947, by creating a Board of Inquiry 
to investigate and submit a report within 4days. (Source: 
White House release, Aug. 30, 1951, and Federal Register, 
vol. 16, No. 171, Sept. 1, 1951, p. 8873.) 

On August 31, settlement was reached between the 
Kennecott Copper Corp. (which produces about one-third 
of the industry’s output) and the union, two AFL unions, 
and a railroad Brotherhood providing for an hourly wage 
increase of 15 cents and a pension plan for approximately 
9,400 employees. (Source: New York Times, Sept. 1, 
1951.) 

On September 4, the Board of Inquiry reported to the 
President that the strike constituted a threat to our 
domestic economy and to national defense, and the Presi- 
dent requested an injunction under provisions of the 
LMRA. (Source: Bd. of Inquiry Report, Sept. 4, 1951.) 

On September 5, a temporary injunction, issued against 
the unions, required the men to return to work. (Source: 
New York Times, Sept. 6, 1951.) 

On September 6, the workers gradually began returning 
to their jobs. (Source: New York Times, Sept. 7, 1951.) 


August 28 


Tue AFL withdrew from the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee (see Chron. item for Dec. 14, 1950, MLR Feb. 
1951). Inastatement at the final meeting, AFL President 
William Green said the committee was formed on a 
“temporary basis’ and has now “largely accomplished 
its objective.’ CIO President Philip Murray termed the 
AFL action “regrettable” and stated it was ‘‘unfortunate”’ 
to dissolve “this useful instrument for labor unity.” 
(Source: AFL News, Aug. 28, 1951, New York Times, 
Aug. 29, 1951, and CIO News, Sept. 3, 1951.) 


August 30 


Tue Presipent appointed Nathan P. Feinsinger as 
chairman of the WSB to succeed George W. Taylor. 
(Source: New York Times, Aug. 31, 1951.) 


August 31 


Tue WSB approved a policy statement of the Construction 
Industry Stabilization Commission allowing it to approve 
wage increases of 10 percent over pay-rate levels existing 
in the construction industry when the Korean conflict 
started. (Source: WSB release 101, Aug. 31, 1951.) 


September 1 


Tue Presipent approved the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Service Act of 1951 to stimulate 
the construction of low cost housing ($12,000 or less) by 
private enterprise. (Source: Public Law 139 of 82d Cong., 
approved Sept. 1, 1951.) 


Tue Boarp or Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency relaxed down 
payments (see Chron. item for Oct. 10, 1950, MLR Nov. 
1950) on 1- to 4-family housing units. Under the ruling 
down payments will range from 4 percent on homes selling 
under $7,000 to 8 percent for units selling under $12,000 
for veterans, and from 10 to 20 percent for units selling at 
the same prices, respectively, for nonveterans, payable 
within 25 years on housing up to $12,000. (Source: 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Regulation X, effective Sept. 1, 1951.) 


September 4 


Tue Secretary oF Lasor announced the opening of an in- 
sular public employment service in the Virgin Islands, 
completing the availability of such service in all four Terri- 
tories of the United States. (Source: U. S. Dept. of 
Labor release, Sept. 4, 1951.) 


September 7 


Tue GENERAL Councit of the NLRB, in an administrative 
ruling, reversed a regional decision and ruled that a 
strike to compel an employer to grant a wage increase 
which is entirely proper under WSB regulations does not 
justify discharge and that a complaint should be issued. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 28, No. 38, Sept. 
10, 1951, LRRM p. 1473.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





A NATION-WIDE STRIKE in the nonferrous-metals 
industry resulting in the application of Taft- 
Hartley national emergency strike procedures, 
adoption by the Wage Stabilization Board of 
a liberalized wage policy tied to changes in living 
costs, and withdrawal by the American Federation 
of Labor from the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee occurred in August 1951. In addition, 
approximately 100,000 workers received wage 
increases under agreements negotiated with the 
“Big Four’ rubber companies. An offer by the 
General Electric Co. of a wage increase plus a 
cost-of-living escalator arrangement to apply 
to some 200,000 employees, which the unions 
were considering when the month ended, high- 
lighted bargaining negotiations in the electrical 
products industry. 


Strikes and Strike Settlements 


Nonferrous Metals. The production of copper 
was virtually suspended, and lead and zinc 
production was seriously curtailed, by a strike 
involving approximately 100,000 workers which 
began on August 27 at nonferrous mines, mills, 
smelters, and refineries. The International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) called 
this strike and was supported by several AFL- 
affiliated metal-trades unions and the independent 
Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers and Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, which observed 
picket lines. 

A Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
compromise proposal providing for wage adjust- 
ments totaling 16 cents an hour was accepted 
by the union, which had reduced its wage demands 
from 32 cents to 19 cents an hour in recent negotia- 
tions. However, it was rejected by the Ken- 
necott Copper Co., and the strike followed. Thus, 
the parties failed to set a pattern anticipated for 


settlements with Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Phélps Dodge Corp., and American Smelting 
& Refining Co., the other three leading firms 
in the industry. 

On the first day of the strike, the President 
referred the dispute to the WSB for investigation 
and recommendations. At a hearing held on 
August 29, the union rejected a Board request 
to terminate the strike as a condition to considera- 
tion of the disputed issues. Accordingly, the 
Board notified the President that it could not 
appropriately consider the merits of the dispute 
while the strike continued. The next day, the 
President invoked the national emergency strike 
provisions of the Labor Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act and appointed a board of 
inquiry to investigate the issues involved and 
report its findings by September 4.? 

A partial settlement was made on August 31 
when the Kennecott Copper Corp. and the 
independent Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union agreed to raises of 15 cents in the hourly 
wage and of 4% cents hourly to cover cost of 
pension benefits, retroactive to July 1, 1951. 
The agreement also permits reopening of the 
contract for wage negotiations on January 1, 
1952. The three other major firms in the industry 
rejected the Kennecott pattern of settlement. 

The President’s board of inquiry, on September 
4, reported to him: “Continuation of the strike 
in any major part of the copper industry will 
cause rapid reductions of the stockpile and expose 
our democracy to an incalculable risk in the event 
of war.” The President accordingly directed 
the Attorney General to seek a court injunction 
to halt the strike. 

A temporary court injunction was issued on 
September 5 by the Tenth U. S. Circuit Court 
in Denver, Colo., the headquarters of the inde- 
pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 
It directed the striking members of the union 
to resume work; ordered union officers to direct 
their members to “resume their normal employ- 
ment”; and directed the companies involved 
in the dispute to begin immediate collective 
bargaining with their workers. Back-to-work 
movement of the workers was virtually completed 
by September 10. 


Rubber. A ‘wildcat’ strike by 50 transportation 
employees at the B. F. Goodrich Co. plant in 
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Akron, Ohio, which began August 22, caused 
idleness of about 10,000 of the plant’s production 
workers by August 24. The walkout was caused 
by a grievance relating to the establishment 
of a new department. The United Rubber 
Workers (CIO) represents both the production 
workers and the transportation employees who 
truck materials within the plant. On August 
28, the union and the company settled the dis- 
pute, and the workers returned to their jobs the 
following day. 


Farm Equipment. The wage strike which began 
on July 30, involving some 22,000 Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. employees in Peoria, IIl., was still 
unresolved at the end of August.® 


Automobiles. Members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) on August 13 ratified an 
agreement settling the prolonged “strike-lockout”’ 
dispute concerning assembly-line operations of 
Hudson Motor Co. employees.’ The settlement’s 
principal provision calls for a joint time study 
of four critical assembly-line operations. 


Significant Negotiations 


Rubber. Agreements covering approximately 
100,000 workers were reached by the United 
Rubber ‘Workers (CIO) and the “Big Four” 
rubber companies (Goodyear, B. F. Goodrich, 
U. S. Rubber, and Firestone). The wage provi- 
sions of these settlements were generally par- 
alleled in agreements reached with a number of 
the smaller firms in the industry.‘ 

Principal provisions of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
agreement include a full union shop and a general 
12-cent hourly wage increase. An average in- 
crease of 1 cent an hour to cover increased night- 
shift differentials and the correction of interplant 
wage inequities are also provided. A nonliability 
clause in the contract protects the union from 
damage suits for illegal work stoppages, provided 
it makes every effort to prevent or terminate 
such stoppages. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. agreement 
also provides for a general 12-cent hourly increase 
but grants, additionally, a 1-cent “supplemental” 
hourly increase in consideration of other union 
“fringe’’ wage proposals. The B. F. Goodrich 


Co. and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. settlements 
call for a flat 13-cent hourly increase. 


Glass. The Libby-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Cos. and the Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers (CIO) reached 
agreements covering 16,000 workers and provid- 
ing for a 5-cent hourly wage increase and a $1.40 
guaranteed hourly minimum, effective August 
15. The agreements were negotiated under vol- 
untary wage-reopening provisions of contracts 
which expire May 15, 1952. 


Farm Equipment. Approximately 57,000 pro- 
duction and maintenance employees and 18,000 
salaried employees of the International Harvester 
Co. received wage increases in August, under a 
contractual annual improvement wage clause. 
Production and maintenance employees received 
a 4-cent hourly increase. Salaried employees 
received an increase equal to 3 percent of the 
salaries in effect on August 15, 1950. 


Maritime. A welfare plan, which has provided 
group hospitalization and surgical and medical 
benefits for members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) 
since early 1950, was extended to families of 
members on August 1. Upwards of 40,000 
persons are now covered. The plan is jointly 
financed and administered by the union and the 
Pacific Maritime Association, a shipowners’ or- 
ganization with which the union has a coast-wide 
agreement. 

Four unions, affiliated with the AFL Maritime 
Trades Department, formulated demands during 
August for presentation at negotiations to be 
held with Atlantic and Pacific Coast ship operators 
before the expiration of contracts on September 
30. Atlantic Coast locals of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association representing some 
45,000 workers began meetings in late August to 
prepare new contract demands. A _ reduction 
from two to one in daily “shape-ups” (at which 


-longshoremen are hired), with a guarantee of 
, 


8 hours’ pay to a worker once he is hired, and an 
increase in the hourly wage are expected to be 
key union proposals. 

On the Pacific Coast, the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific is demanding higher wages; a reduced 
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workweek; time and a half for overtime, above a 
40-hour week at sea; and larger manning scales. 
Wage and hour proposals of the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots Union are similar to SUP demands. 
Changes in basic and overtime wage rates, hours, 
working conditions, and social insurance are 
demands of the Radio Officers’ Union (affiliated 
with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union). 


Electrical Products. The General Electric Co. on 
August 28 offered a general 2%-percent wage 
increase plus an escalator plan to more than 50 
unions representing some 200,000 of its employees. 
Under the proposed escalator arrangement, the 
company on September 15 would increase wages 
1 percent for each 1 percent rise in the BLS Con- 
sumers’ Price Index since March 15, 1951. A 
second adjustment would be made on March 15, 
1952, on the same “‘1-for-1” basis in accordance 
with changes in the index since September 15, 1951. 
Existing contracts with the major unions which 
represent GE employees will either expire, or be 
reopened for wage negotiations, on September 15, 
1951. The unions affected were studying the offer 
as the month ended. 


Textiles. 'The Textile Workers of America (CIO) 
authorized the reopening of contracts with south- 
ern cotton and rayon mills for the purpose of 
negotiating pay increases for about 90,000 textile 
workers. This is in line with the wage policy, 
recently adopted by the WSB, permitting increases 
to compensate for advances in living costs. The 
union will seek increases for cotton-rayon workers 
to raise their total pay up to the 10 percent 
previously allowed by the WSB plus 6% percent to 
compensate for increases in the cost of living 
between August 15, 1950, and February 15, 1951. 
The Board, in its first application of the latter 
policy, approved a 6%-percent wage increase for 
some 150,000 northern textile workers.* 


Machinists. The International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) announced on August 24 that it 
will seek contracts providing a grcup insurance 
plan for some 200,000 members in 11 Midwestern 
States. The proposed plan includes a $2,500 life 
insurance policy for each member, and hospital, 
surgical, and polio benefits for them and their 
families. If adopted, the plan will provide group 


insurance for employees of one- and two-man 
plants. Under the provisions, employees may 
transfer from job to job without loss of benefits 
if the employers participate in the plan. 


Controls and WSB Actions 


The United Labor Policy Committee was dis- 
solved on August 28, when AFL members formally 
withdrew from the committee, which had been 
formed by major federations in December 1950 to 
collaborate on problems arising from defense 
mobilization. 

A revised formula, relating wage adjustment: to 
changes in the cost of living, was approved on 
August 17 by the Economic Stabilization Director 
and is effective until March 1, 1952. 

The Board had previously announced (on 
August 10) that it would approve “deferred 
increases” in wages and other compensation con- 
tained in collective-bargaining agreements nego- 
tiated, or otherwise communicated to employees, 
on or before January 25, 1951, provided the pro- 
posed adjustments will not have an unstabilizing 
effect. 

General Salary Regulation No. 2 which restricts 
profit sharing and bonus payments to company 
officers, executives, and salaried employees 
was issued by the Salary Stabilization Board on 
August 20. 

Policies to be followed in making wage adjust- 
ments for manpower purposes are established in a 
directive issued by the Defense Mobilization 
Director on August 16. For particular circum- 
stances under which the Board will consider such 
requests, see page 429 of this issue. 

Partial approval was granted by the WSB on 
August 10 to wage agreements between the West 
Coast lumber industry and the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers (AFL) and the International Wood 
Workers of America (CIO), covering some 75,000 
workers. The Board authorized only the portion 
(12% cents an hour) of both the AFL and CIO 
settlements permissile under General Wage 
Regulation 5. 

The Board also gave partial approval to wage 
adjustments covering approximately 150,000 tex- 
tile workers in cotton and rayon, and woolen and 
worsted mills in New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. The Board approved a 6%-percent wage 
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increase, the entire amount of which exceeds the 
10-percent catch-up formula, under the “excep- 
tional” (hardships and inequities) case clause 
provided in the Board’s recently adopted cost-of- 
living wage policy. The increase equals the rise 
in the Consumers’ Price Index between August 
15, 1950, and February 15, 1951. Decision was 
deferred on certain agreed-on “fringe” benefits 
pending further developments in Board policy. 

A 5-cent hourly wage increase for approximately 
25,000 West Coast shipyard construction workers 
was also authorized. 

A six-man panel presented to the WSB its find- 
ings on the problem of whether wage controls do, 
or should, apply to industries exempt from price 
controls by the Defense Production Act. A ma- 
jority of the panel (public and industry members) 
held that industries, freed from price controls by 
the DPA, are not by the terms of the same law 
exempted from wage controls, but that the matter 
should be referred to the Attorney General. On 
the question of the extent to which any or all of 
the price-exempt industries should, as a matter of 
policy, be exempt from wage controls, the panel 
submitted five different recommendations for the 
Board’s consideration. 


A Temporary Emergency Railroad Wage Panel 
to handle pending wage stabilization cases in rail 
and air transport was established on August 20 by 
the Economic Stabilization Administrator, pur- 
suant to requirements of the amended Defense 
Production Act. 

WSB administrative activity involved appoint- 
ment of a 6-man tripartite advisory committee 
of experts to aid in the development of stabiliza- 
tion policy on health, welfare, and pension pro- 
grams and a tripartite panel to study the applica- 
tion of wage stabilization to special problems of 
commission earnings. 

Several personnel changes in the WSB occurred 
during the month. The appointment of Nathan 
P. Feinsinger, vice chairman of the Board, as new 
chairman to succeed George W. Taylor, was an- 
nounced by the President.® 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

2? Members of the Board: Ralph Seward and Joseph L. Miller of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and G, Allan Dash, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 See September issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 319). 

‘ Part of the increase is subject to WSB approval. 

§ See p. 428 of this issue. 

¢ Other Board changes: Frederick Bullen, a public member, was appointed 
vice chairman. Thomas P. Coman, reporter and labor relations specialist 
for the Bureau of National Affairs (a private organization), was named as & 
public member. 
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Enitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publish- 
ing agencies mentioned. Data on prices, if readily available, were shown 
with the title entries. 


Special Reviews 


By Neil W. Chamberlain. New 
534 pp. 


Collective Bargaining. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 
$6. 

Contemporary Collective Bargaining. By Harold W. 
Davey. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 532 
pp., bibliographies. $6.65. 

Government and Collective Bargaining. 
Chicago, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
bibliography. $7.50. 

Labor and Industrial Relations—A General Analysis. By 
Richard A. Lester. New York, Macmillan Co., 1951. 
413 pp. $4.25. 

If additional evidence were needed to prove that col- 
lective bargaining has become the most significant pre- 
vailing procedure in labor-management relations in the 
United States, the large supply of new college textbooks 
on collective bargaining should dispel any doubt on this 
score. Prior to World War II, collective bargaining and 
industrial relations were not covered by college courses 
separate from those in economics or labor problems. 
However, with the tremendous increase in the number of 
unions and in union membership since the middle of the 
1930’s, and with the stimulus to collective bargaining 
engendered by the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, 
colleges and universities in the United States became 
aware of the importance of collective bargaining in in- 
dustrial relations and began paying more attention to it 
in their curricula. 

During the war, while free collective bargaining was 
somewhat hampered by Government controls, the phil- 
osophy and the scope of collective bargaining were never- 
theless greatly expanded by National War Labor Board 
policies. As a result, once wartime Government controls 
were removed, free collective bargaining expanded more 
vigorously than at any, time in the history of the United 
States. Concurrently, ‘numerous colleges and univer- 
sities, mindful of this development and in response to the 
needs of the labor movement and of management, estab- 
lished special departments, institutes, or even separate 
schools devoted exclusively to collective bargaining and 
industrial relations in general. This growth accounts for 
the large supply of new textbooks on collective bargaining. 

The four books reviewed here are a small sample of the 


By Fred Witney. 
1951. 741 pp., 


1951 crop of texts on industrial relations. As college 
textbooks they have many characteristics in common. 
They are voluminous and to a large degree self-sufficient, 
to the extent that they cover the history, institutional 
developments, legislation, and most of the problems per- 
taining to the field of labor-management relations. In 
addition, all the authors of these books are college profes- 
sors who have had varied and extensive experience in the 
actual procedures of collective bargaining, either as 
arbitrators in labor-management disputes or as advisers 
and administrators on labor-relations boards and agencies. 
It seems, therefore, that the authors as well as their books 
may be regarded as reflecting the labor-management 
policies established by the National War Labor Board 
during World War IT. 

There are, however, considerable differences in the 
approach of these four books to collective bargaining, some 
of which are indicated in the titles of the books. For 
instance, Prof. Witney deals with the relations of the 
Government to collective bargaining; while Prof. Lester 
takes the institutional approach of organized labor and 
industrial relations as the entering wedge to collective 
bargaining. Prof. Chamberlain is largely historical and 
covers the interplay of economic forces as a deciding factor 
in industrial relations; while Prof. Davey is more concerned 
with the actual processes and subject matters involved 
at the bargaining table. 

To the layman not versed in the field of economics or 
industrial relations, Prof. Lester’s book on labor and 
industrial relations is by far the most readable. It also 
has a slight but nevertheless definite tendency in favor 
of the trade-union movement. From the point of view 
of the unions, probably the most outstanding contribution 
of this book is the section on labor monopoly. It is the 
only book among the four reviewed which analyzes the 
problem as such and attempts to give an answer to the 
question whether or not a trade-union constitutes a mo- 
nopoly. 

In taking the negative side of the question, Prof. 
Lester says: ‘“Commodity-market reasoning simply cannot 
be applied by analogy to the continuing employment 
relationship . .. workers and managements do not 
behave like buyers and sellers in commodity and security 
markets or like consumers in retail stores. In the employ- 
ment relationship, nonwage factors play a prominent 
role. Jobs have important human and ethical aspects; 
the job attitudes of workers are, to a considerable extent, 
noncompetitive. The same is true of employer practices 
with respect to labor. Even when unions are absent, 
employers have not dismissed regular employees in order 
to hire others at a cheaper rate. Sellers and purchasers 
of labor services are not continually shopping around.” 
Elsewhere in the section, he argues that “unions are not 
reaily sellers of labor services,” and “‘as a political insti- 
tution representing workers in negotiations, the union 
has a life of its own, separate from that of the individual 
members.” 

In his last chapter, on industrial relations in a changing 
world, Prof. Lester outlines six points which in his opinion 
constitute the philosophy of industrial relations. The 
sixth point reads as follows: “Industrial relations involve 
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attempts to arrive at workable compromises and balances 
between conflicting objectives and values—between incen- 
tive and economic security, between discipline and indus- 
trial democracy, between authority and freedom, between 
bargaining and cooperation. In a dynamic economy and 
society, changes are constantly occurring in the balance 
between self-interest, group interests, and the interest of 
the whole community. There is no final and correct 
balance, no scientific formula, no cure-all for problems of 
industrial relations. Solutions must be tailored to meet 
the particular situation, and, consequently, will vary with 
the historical, social, and economic circumstances.” 
Very few economists, labor leaders, or progressive elements 
in management would disagree with this statement. 
—Bonris Stern. 


Impact of War on Federal Personnel Administration, 1939- 
46. By Gladys M. Kammerer. Lexington, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1951. 372 pp., charts. 
$6. 

In this volume, the author presents the story of o e un- 
spectacular but important aspect of the United States 
Government’s “total war effort’—the mobilization and 
utilization of civilian personnel in World War II. It isa 
comprehensive study of Federal personnel administration 
in a prolonged crisis, during which unprecedented demands 
for recruitment were made, and new programs for which 
there was no background of experience had to be under- 
taken, all under pressure for the utmost possible speed. 
The Federal Government’s record, on the whole, is good, 
and the lessons to be derived from it have broad applica- 
tion not only to emergency situations—such as we are 
faced with today—but also to normal peacetime adminis- 
tration. 

To a large extent, this is the war history of the Civil 
Service Commission. The book covers all the important 
details of the Commission’s wartime activities, and its 
appearance is remarkably well timed, inasmuch as the 
Commission is beginning to relive many aspects of its 
wartime experience. 

The failures and the successes of wartime personnel ad- 
ministration are chronicled with equal faithfulness. The 
lessons of the Government’s past experience in meeting 
and dealing with the problems of recruitment, training, 
and utilization of personnel, employee relations, and so 
on, are of permanent value, and the record preserved in 
this volume is one that is worth careful study. 

Most of the author’s research was carried on in 1944 
and 1945, in the Civil Service Commission and four 
representative operating agencies (War, Navy, Agriculture, 
and Office of Price Administration). It has the great 
advantage of having been done contemporaneously, from 
live documents (that is, regulations, orders, etc., then in 
effect) and interviews with the people who were currently 
engaged in the work, rather than at some much later date. 
While this method may result in some loss of perspective, 
that loss is more than offset by the gain in accuracy of 
detail. 

The book is more than a record, however; it is an ap- 
praisal as well. Long-time advocates of the merit system 
will find gratification in this objective, disinterested, and 


carefully documented study, which demonstrates that the 
merit system, properly administered, is equal to whatever 
demands are likely to be put upon it. It shows that the 
merit principle is not a system, rigid and red-tape-bound, 
so much as it is an idea, readily adaptable to changes in 
Government activities, labor-market conditions, and man- 
power needs. The survival of the merit system in the 
face of wartime recruiting pressures is summarized by 
Miss Kammerer as follows: “The merit system survived 
the wartime collapse of standards and deterioration in the 
quality of Federal recruits. Paradoxical as the foregoing 
statement may seem, & decline in qualifications standards 
does not denote abandonment of selection on the basis of 
merit, provided standards are geared to the necessities 
of the labor market and not subordinated to political 
considerations. The adoption of new recruitment and 
selection procedures consonant with the changed wartime 
labor market indicated an innate flexibility in the merit 
system which enabled it to meet the crisis. The adapt- 
ability of the system to the demands for speed and quan- 
tity in recruitment was a powerful factor in the preserva- 
tion of the merit system. Neither breakdown nor scandal 
marred the process of adjustment.”” And she adds, signifi- 
cantly: “The mere fact that both rules and standards 
could be and were changed suggested that greater flexi- 
bility and adaptation to agency needs are possible for 
normal operation of our personnel system.” 

Among the successes of wartime personnel administra- 
tion, carrying useful lessons into peacetime operations as 
well as into future emergencies, the following are listed: 
Preservation of the merit system; progress in in-service 
training and the new realization of the value of such 
training; recognition of the importance of employee rela- 
tions (even though “the approach was paternalistic’’); 
and the new recognition of personnel administration at 
the departmental level. 

Among the unsolved problems of the war years, the 
author includes: Provision of effective machinery for 
transfer and promotion in connection with the need to 
conserve manpower resources; rigidity of Classification 
Act salaries, which she believes contributed to high turn- 
over, low morale, and subterfuge in upward adjustment 
of classification allocations by “harried administrators’’; 
control of the size of the civil service; and treatment of 
the “loyalty” problem. 

This is a book of wide scope, covering many aspects of 
Federal personnel administration on which there has never 
been universal agreement. Naturally some readers— 
particularly those who had a part in formulating the 
personnel policies that prevailed during the war—will not 
be in accord with a number of the opinions expressed. 
For example, in her examination of the part played by the 
Civil Service Commission and the effectiveness of ita 
contribution, the author’s conclusion is open to question. 
The Commission’s failures are characterized as personal 
failures—that is, failures of certain of the Commission’s 
personnel to execute successfully “the plans it projected in 
order to be of maximum service to the agencies.’’ This 
is over-simplification; it is reasonable to suppose that a few 
of the plans may have been basically unworkable, and it 
is certain that some—whether good or bad in themselves— 
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encountered effective opposition from outside the Com- 
mission. 

In its historical and analytical aspects, the study is 
outstanding. It has the additional virtue, which is all too 
rare in closely documented policy histories, of being written 
in a brisk, direct, and very readable style. 


Arbitration and Conciliation 


Arbitrability under Collective Bargaining Agreements. 
By Clyde H. Brockett, Jr., and William Merlin. 
(In Vanderbilt Law Review, Nashville, Tenn., 
June 1951, pp. 844-857. $1.50.) 


Arbitration under the Labor Contract—Its Nature, Function 
and Use. By Jules J. Justin. New York, American 
Management Assn., 1951. 30 pp. (Reprinted from 
Personnel, January, March, and July 1951.) 


The Arbitrator’s Approach to Labor Contract Interpretation. 
(Jn Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., June 
1951, pp. 1338-1347. $1.) 


Sd Annual Report, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Fiscal Year 1950. Washington, 1951. 39 
pp., maps. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Compulsory Arbitration of Utility Disputes in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. By Robert R. France and Richard 
A. Lester. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1951. 90 pp. (Re- 
search Report Series, No. 85.) $2. 


Labor Law—Arbitration in North Carolina. By M. H. 
Ross. (Jn North Carolina Law Review, Chapel Hill, 
June 1951, pp. 460-472; also reprinted.) 


Compulsory Labor Arbitration in France, 1936-1939. By 
Joel Colton. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1951. 
xvi, 220 pp., bibliography. $3.25. 


The Rejection of Compulsory Arbitration in France: The 
New Law on the Settlement of Labor Disputes. By 
Joel Colton. (Jn Arbitration Journal, Vol. 6 (New 
Series), No. 1, New York, 1951, pp. 42-49. $1.) 

The new provisions for the settlement of labor disputes 
constitute Part II of the collective-bargaining law of 

February 11, 1950. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ Cooperatives [in the United States] in 1949: 
Operations and Developments. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1951. 33 pp. (Bull. No. 1013.) 25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Cooperative League Yearbook, 1950. Edited by Cecil 
R. Crews. Chicago and Washington, Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., 1950. 200 pp., charts, 
illus. $1. 

Contains general information and statistics on the 
various national and regional cooperative organizations in 
the United States and Canada. This is the first number 
of the yearbook to be published since 1939. 
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Cooperative Organization. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1950. 77 pp. 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Report II prepared for ILO Regional Conference for 
the Near and Middle East, Teheran, April 1951. Con- 
tains a general summary of cooperative development in 
the eastern countries and chapters discussing possibilities 
in cooperative activities in the development of productive 
resources, in distribution of products, and in social welfare, 
and on conditions for future expansion. 

Farmers’ Cooperatives in Washington—Directory. By Roy 
8S. Beck and Laszlo Valko. Pullman, State College 
of Washington, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1951. 60 pp., maps; processed. (Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Stations Circular No. 128.) 


Kooperativ Verksamhet, Ar 1948. Stockholm, Socialsty- 
relsen, 1951. 54 pp., charts. 

Statistical and other data on the local consumers’ and 
producers’ cooperatives in Sweden and on the cooperative 
wholesale, Kooperativa Férbundet. Printed in Swedish 
with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Employment and Manpower 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings—State and Area Data: 
Volume I, Area Employment, 1950; Volume III, 
Nonagricultural Employment, by State, 1950. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1951. Vol. I, 80 pp., chart; Vol. III, 
variously paged; processed. Free. 

Volume I] in the series will give data on hours and earn- 

ings in manufacturing, by State and area, 1947-50. 


Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment—Annual 
Estimates by State: 1900-1940. By John P. Herring. 
Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1951. 55 
pp.; processed. $1.50. 


Making the Most of Manpower—A Symposium. By 
Richard M. Paget and others. (Jn Public Personnel 
Review, Chicago, April 1951, pp. 53-76. $1.50.) 


Manpower Aspects of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
By William S. Tyson. (Jn Illinois Law Review, 
Chicago, March-April 1951, pp. 1-18; also reprinted.) 


Manpower Requirements of the Machine Tool Industry in the 
Current Mobilization Program. By Sol Swerdloff and 
Max A. Rutzick. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 6 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


Manpower Requirements for the Merchant Marine. By 
Eugene P. Spector. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 10 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


Co-ops and the Manpower Shortage. By L. K. Beach. 
(In Co-op Power, Ithaca (416 E. State Street), N. Y., 
July 1951, pp. 4-7, 26. 25 cents.) 

Summary of replies to a questionnaire sent by Co-op 

Power to managers of 300 electric cooperatives on ways of 

meeting their potential manpower shortage. 
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Employment of Women in an Emergency Period. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1951. 14 pp.; processed. Free. 


Civilian Conscription in Wartime. (In Congressional Di- 
gest, Washington, August-September 1951, pp. 193- 
224, bibliography. 75 cents.) 

Presents statements for and against the conscription of 
all citizens in time of war, together with reviews of proposals 
for civilian conscription in the United States and several 
other countries in World War II and of present manpower 
mobilization policies. 

Universal Conscription for Essential Service. Edited by 
Herbert L. Marx, Jr. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1951. 178 pp., bibliography. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 
23, No. 3.) $1.75. 

Symposium on civilian and military manpower controls, 
actual and proposed, including the pros and cons of uni- 
versal conscription for essential service. The concluding 
section deils with the role of women in time of emergency. 


Washington, Bureau of 
(Personnel 


Recruiting College Graduates. 
National Affairs, Inc., 1951. 21 pp. 
Policies Forum, Survey No. 5.) $1. 


Handicapped 


Comeback: Rehabilitation in 1950 and in 1949, Fiscal Years 
Ended June 30— Nationwide and Agency Data. Wash- 
ington, Federal Security Agency, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 1951. 137 pp., charts; processed. 
(Administrative Service Series, No. 73.) 


Employment of Severely Disabled Persons in Other Than 
Small Business Enterprises. By Wade O. Stalnaker. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1951. 26 pp.; processed. 
Limited free distribution. 

Supplement 2 to Rehabilitation Service Series No. 161, 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Workshop of Guidance, 
Training and Placement Supervisors, Washington, D. C., 
April 23-27, 1951. 


The ‘‘How’’ of Hiring the Handicapped. By Verne K. 
Harvey. (Jn Public Personnel Review, Chicago, July 
1951, pp. 121-126. $1.50.) 

Description of the Civil Service Commission’s program 
for utilization of the physically handicapped in Federal 
employment. 


National Rehabilitation Association, 1925-—1950—Conference 
Proceedings, [25th Anniversary], October 23-26, 1950, 
New York City. Washington, National Rehabilitation 
Association, 1951. 169 pp., illus. $1. 


Research Suggestions on Psychological Problems Associated 
with Blindness. By National Psychological Research 
Council for the Blind. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, [1951]. 
20 pp., bibliography. [Rehabilitation Service Series, 
No. 162.] Free. 


Human Relations in Industry 


By Gordon Rattray Taylor. Lon- 

196 pp., bibliography. 

Comments and Cases on Human Relations. By F. K. 
Berrien. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. 500 
pp., bibliographies. $4.50. 


Are Workers Human? 
don, Falcon Press, 1950. 


Groups, Leadership, and Men: Research in Human Rela- 
tions. Edited by Harold Guetzkow. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Carnegie Press, 1951. 293 pp., bibliographies, charts. 
$5. 

Human Relations in Industry: Objectives and Instruments. 
By King MacRury. (Jn Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1951, pp. 571-576. 
$1.25.) 


The Human Side of Industry: Transactions of Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting, Industrial Hygiene Foundation of 
America, Inc., November 16, 1950. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 1951. 102  pp., 
charts, illus. (Transactions Bull. No. 15.) 


Roads to Agreement: Successful Methods in the Science of 
Human Relations. By Stuart Chase. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 250 pp., bibliography. 
$3.50. 


The Social Responsibility of Management. By Stuart 
Chase and others. New York, New York University, 
1951. 83 pp. (Edward L. Bernays Foundation 
Lectures of 1950.) 

An article on page 432 of this issue of the Monthly Labor 

Review deals with the “science’’ of human relations, which 

is the subject of the above volumes. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Occupational Safety and Health, Volume 1, No. 1, January- 
March 1951. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1951. 52 pp., bibliography, illus. 75 cents per num- 
ber, $2.50 per year. 

Occupational Safety and Health (a quarterly) super- 
sedes the Industrial Safety Survey of the ILO. It deals 
with “the medical as well as the engineering aspects of 
the protection of workers.” 


Organizution and Functions of the Safety Department— 
Responsibility, Authority, Training of Personnel. By 
Walter A. Cutter. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1951. 31 pp. (Research Report 
No. 18.) $1.50. 


Accidents and Accident-Prevention Policies in Agriculture. 
(Jn Occupational Safety and Health, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, January-March 1951, pp. 9-19. 
75 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 

This article, dealing with the United States and Italy, 
is the first of a series to be published in Occupational 
Safety and Health on the “broad lines of the accident 
problem in agriculture’’ in different countries. 
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Safety and Health Standards for Contractors Performing 
Federal Supply Contracts under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, 1951. 23 pp. Free. 


Welding Needn’t be Hazardous. By Simon A. Greenberg. 
(Jn National Safety News, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, August 1951, pp. 30-31, 50, et seq., illus. 
75 cents to nonmembers of Council.) 


Safety in Japanese Coal Mines. By Charles S. Merriam. 
Tokyo, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
General Headquarters, Natural Resources Section, 
1951. 32 pp., diagrams, maps, illus.; processed. 
(Report No. 140.) 


Industrial Disputes 


Administrative Problems of Government Seizure in Labor 
Disputes. By Richard B. Johnson. (Jn Public Ad- 
ministration Review, Chicago, Summer 1951, pp. 
189-198. $1.50.) 


Strikes, Picketing and the Constitution. By Archibald 
Cox. (Jn Vanderbilt Law Review, Nashville, Tenn., 
April 1951, pp. 574-602. $1.50.) 


Makes Strikes Look Foolish. By Irwin Ross. (Jn 
Nation’s Business, Washington, July 1951, pp. 27-29, 
72, illus.) 

Describes the methods and experience of an impartial 
chairman of New York City’s dress industry who has, 
according to this article, handled 25,000 disputes in the 
past 15 years. 


Work Stoppages in New York State, 1950. New York, 
State Department of Labor, Division of Research 
and Statistics, 1951. 27 pp.; processed. (Publica- 
tion No. B—47.) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during 1950, with Infor- 
mation for Certain Other Countries. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1951. 62 pp., charts. (Supplement 
to Labor Gazette, April 1951.) 


The Settlement of Labor Disputes [in the Soviet Union]. 
(Jn Soviet Studies, a Quarterly Review of the Social 
and Economic Institutions of the U. 8. 8. R., Oxford, 
England, July 1951, pp. 90-99.) 

Translation of the ‘‘materially relevant parts’’ of Chap- 
ter XII of the textbook on Soviet Labor Law (Sovetskoye 
Trudovoye Pravo) edited by N. G. Aleksandrov (Moscow, 
Yurizdat, 1949, pp. 296-310). 


International Labor Organization 


Fifth Report of the International Labor Organization to the 
United Nations. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1951. 285 pp. $1.50. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Report of the Director-General [of the International Labor 
Organization] to the International Labor Conference, 
Thirty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. Geneva, Inter- 


national Labor Office, 1951. 154 pp. $1. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO. 


International Labor Conference, Thirty-third Session, 
Geneva, 1950-——Record of Proceedings. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1951. xlvi,625pp. $7, paper; 
$8, cloth. Distributed in United States by Wash- 
ington Branch of ILO. 


Asian Regional Conference [of International Labor Organ- 
ization], Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), January 1950— 
Record of Proceedings. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1951. xxvii, 318 pp. $3. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Labor Legislation 


Labor Laws and Their Administration: Proceedings of the 
83d Convention of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, Boston, September 18-20, 
1950. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1951. 216 pp. (Bull. 
No. 145.) 50 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Important Aspects of the Common Law Basis of the Labor 
Decision and Steps Towards the Development of a 
National Labor Policy. By Dwight B. MacCormack. 
(In Boston University Law Review, Boston, April 
1951, pp. 139-164; June 1951, pp. 297-378. $1 each.) 


Labor Law—Power of the State to Regulate Labor Disputes 
in Public Utilities. (In Minnesota Law Review, 
Minneapolis, June 1951, pp. 669-672. $1.) 


New York State Labor Legislation, 1951. New York, 
Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, 1951. 8 pp.; processed. (Special Labor 
News Memorandum No. 30.) 


Elements of Soviet Labor Law. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 
12 pp. (Bull. No. 1026.) 15 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Labor Organizations 


Brief History of the American Labor Movement. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1951. 66 pp., chart, illus. (Bull. No. 
1000.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Extracts from this bulletin are published in this issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review (p. 430). 


Internal Affairs of Unions: Government Control or Self- 
Regulation? By Morris D. Forkosch. (Jn University 
of Chicago Law Review, Summer 1951, pp. 729-745. 
$1.75.) 


Constitution [Text] of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (1949). (In Industrial and Labor 
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Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1951, pp. 
581-588. $1.25.) 

An article on the second congress of the ICFTU, Milan, 
July 1951, and one on progress of the Confederation in 
underdeveloped areas were published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for September 1951 (pp. 265 and 270, 
respectively). 

Activities of French Labor Unions in 1949-51. By Webster 
Powell. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 6 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 2036; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1951.) Free. 


Trade Union Membership in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Western Berlin, March 31, 1941. [Frankfurt], 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, 
Office of Labor Affairs, Manpower Analysis Branch, 
1951. 10 pp.; processed. 


Older Workers and The Aged 


A Classified Bibliography of Gerontology and Geriatrics. 
By Nathan W. Shock. Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1951. 599 pp. $15. 


Trends in Gerontology. By Nathan W. Shock. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1951. 153 pp., 
charts. $2.50. 

Problems of America’s Aging Population. Edited by T. 
Lynn Smith. Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press (for University of Florida Institute of Geron- 
tology), 1951. 117 pp., map. 

Report on the first annual southern conference on 
gerontology, held at the University of Florida on March 

19 and 20, 1951. 


Employment Services Survey Job Prospects of Older Appli- 
canis. (In Labor Market and Employment Security, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, May 1951, pp. 13-20, charts. 
30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 
Analysis of labor-market aspects of older-worker em- 
ployment early in 1950 in four cities—Columbus, Ohio, 
Houston, Tex., Lancaster, Pa., and New York City. An- 
other article on employment problems of older workers, 
based on this survey, was published in the April Employ- 
ment Security Review (p. 31) of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 
More Work for Old People. (In Changing Times, the 
Kiplinger Magazine, Washington, July 1951, pp. 
31-34. 50 cents.) 


Personnel Management 


Sizing up People. By Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Go., Inc., 1951. 270 
pp., charts, diagrams, forms. $3.75. 

York, 

44 pp., 


Tools for Improved Personnel Relations. New 
American Management Association, 1951. 
forms. (Personnel Series, No. 140.) $1.25. 


The Basic Abilities System of Job Evaluation. By Ralph 
W. Ells. Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research and 
Service, 1951. 91 pp., forms; processed. (Wisconsin 
Commerce Reports, Vol. III, No. 2.) $1.15. 

Job Engineering: Modification of Jobs for Better Utilization 
of Manpower. Washington, U. S. Department of the 
Army, 1951. 48 pp. (Civilian Personnel Pamphlet 
No. 117; Mobilization Planning Series.) 


Development of Supervisory Personnel. By Waldo E. 
Fisher. Pasadena, California Institute of Technology, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1951. 36 pp. (Bull. No. 
20.) $1. 


The Joint Employee Rating Plan of the P. J. Ritter Co. and 
Local 56, Meat and Cannery Workers Union, AFL. By 
John J. Pearce, Jr., and D. N. Dertouzos. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University, Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, 1951. 53 pp. 
(Case Studies of Cooperation Between Labor and 
Management, No. 2.) $1. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Consumers’ Price Index [of Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 427 pp., charts. 

Record of hearings held at Washington in May and 
June 1951 before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 82d 
Congress, Ist session. 


Control of Capital Goods Prices. Chicago, Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, 1951. 31 pp. 25 cents. 
Statement of the Institute favoring removal of price 
controls from the capital goods industry, presented before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 82d 
Congress, Ist session. 


Price-Level Stabilization and Full Employment as Objectives 
of Monetary Policy. By D. A. Fergusson. (Jn 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, 
July 1951, pp. 220-231. $1.75.) 


Price Stabilization to Date. By Michael V. DiSalle. 
Washington, [Office of Price Stabilization], May 1951. 
26 pp. Free. 
Memorandum submitted by Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to Senate and House Committees on Banking and 
Currency. 


Cost of Living for Women Workers, New York State, 
September 1950. New York, State Department of 
Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 1951. 
44 pp.; processed. (Publication No. B—46.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Electric and Gas Utilities, 1950. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1951. 47 pp.; processed. (Wage Structure Series 2, 
No. 79.) Free. 
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Federal Classified Employees: Salary Trends, 1989-1950. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1951. 11 pp., chart, map; proc- 
essed. (Wage Movements Series 3, No. 6.) Free. 


Men’s Dress Shirts and Nightwear, 1950. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1951. 41 pp.; processed. (Wage Structure Series 2, 
No. 80.) Free. 


Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operating Em- 
ployees, October 1, 1950. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 
8 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 1019.) 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

This report completes the 1950 series of five printed 
bulletins on union wages issued each year by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The other fields covered are baking, 
building, printing, and motortruck drivers and helpers. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labor in 
Canada, October 1949. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 
1951. 123 pp., chart. (Report No. 32—Supple- 
ment to Labor Gazette.) 


Hours and Working Conditions in the Manufacturing 
Industries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver, October 1950. (In Labor Gazette, 
Departmentof Labor, Ottawa, July 1951, pp. 940-946, 
chart. 10 cents.) 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the Iron and 
Steel Products and Transportation Equipment Indus- 
tries, [Canada], October 1950. (In Labor Gazette, 
Department of Labor, Ottawa, July 1951, pp. 950- 
964. 10 cents.) 


Payment by Results. Geneva, International Labor Office, 


(Studies and Reports, New 
in United 


1951. 204 pp., charts. 
Series, No. 27.) $1.25. Distributed 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Wage Stabilization—Orders, Regulations, Interpretations. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1951. 56 pp., map, forms; looseleaf. (Supple- 
ment to Conference Board Management Record.) 
$1 to associates of Board. 

Supplements bringing this compilation up to date will 
be published by the Board in its Management Record or 
in separate form. 


Miscellaneous 


Labor Participation i: Defense Mobilization. Washington, 
1951. 11 pp. 
Report of Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 82d Congress, Ist session. 


Mobilizing American Power for Defense. Edited by John 
A. Krout. (Jn Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, New York, May 
1951, pp. 287-440. $2.50.) 

Proceedings of semiannual meeting of Academy of 

Political Science, New York, April 11, 1951. Papers of 


particular labor interest include: Labor’s Role in the 
Defense Mobilization Program, Civilian Aspects of Mili- 
tary Manpower Policy, Stabilization of Wages, and The 
Integrity of the Dollar. 


The National Economy in Time of Crisis: Its Meaning to 
Lawyers and Their Clients. Newark, New Jersey 
State Bar Assn., 1951. 84 pp. 

A series of lectures including information on certain 
aspects of the labor situation in time of crisis. 


The New England Economy: A Report to the President 
Transmitting a Study Initiated by the Council of 
Economic Advisers and Prepared by its Committee on 
the New England Economy. Washington, U. S. 
Council of Economic Advisers, 1951. xxxvi, 205 pp., 
map. 55 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 

(p. 458). 

Industrialization and Social Problems in Central Africa. 
By P. de Briey. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, May 1951, pp. 475-506. 50 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Statistical Digest of the War. By Central Statistical Office, 
Great Britain. London, H. M. Stationery Office and 
Longmans Green and Co., Ltd., 1951. 248 pp. £1 
12s. 6d. net. 

Brings together the “salient facts of the British war 
effort so far as they are capable of statistical measurement.” 
Includes data on manpower and its utilization by industry 
and in Government programs, loss of manpower by in- 
dustrial stoppages, social insurance, convictions for vio- 
lations of industrial and employment controls and of 
strike and lock-out prohibitions, housing and building, 
production, national income, and wages and prices. Def- 
initions and explanatory notes on the tables and a com- 
prehensive index increase the usefulness of the volume. 


Trish Statistical Survey, 1949-60. Dublin, Central Sta- 
tistics Office, 1951. 39 pp., charts. 1s. 6d., Govern- 
ment Publications Sale Office, Dublin. 

Includes data on national income, production, prices 

(indexes), employment and unemployment, and wages and 

earnings (indexes) in 1950 and earlier years. ; 


Industry and Employment in Scotland, 1960. Edinburgh, 
Home Department, 1951. 88 pp. (Cmd. 8223.) 28. 
6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, Edinburgh. 

Freedom of A tation and Conditi of Work in Vene- 
zuela. . Geneva, International Labor Office, 195]. 
97 pp., blus. (Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 
21(A).) 75 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 

Comments of the Government of Venezuela on findings 
of the ILO mission which investigated social and working 
conditions and the status of the trade-union movement in 
that country in 1949. Government decrees and other 
relevant documents are reproduced. For a summary of 
the mission’s report, see Monthly Labor Review, October 
1950 (p. 449). 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases * Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid — work (less than 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 15 hours); these persons are classified ag not in the labor force. 
estimates should be used with caution. Al! data exclude persons in institu- * Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
to group totals because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 

: sey survey week o—— legal Lay = athe areca P within 30 days of lay-o.t. Does not include unpaid family workers. 

otal labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the Arm orces. 

Beginning with January 1951, data on net strength of the Armed Forces Souree: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

and total labor force are not av: le. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ' 
{In thousands) 
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Industry group and industry 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
[In thousands} 








Industry group and industry 
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Aug. | July May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 








Manufacturing — Continued 
Furniture and fixtures 330 332 33: 346 374 373 370 
Household furniture... _..... ‘ 226. 227.7) 240.5 0} 5 265.1) 262. 9) 
Other furniture and flatures binte . 4 .6 | . 107.6) 106.8 


Paper and allied products. : q § 9 496 496 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... . : i} 246. 5. 42. 242.2) 242.4 
Paperboard containers and bores_...-. . 32% i 37. 3 39.3) 139.4) 139.5 
Other paper and allied products_....._ |. - 2. , 5. 114.7 
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Heating +a | Gaeape electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies__. 

Fabricated structural metal products. 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving 

Other fabricated metal products 


Machinery (exceyt electrical) 
Engines and turbines................. 
Agricultura! machinery and tractors - 
Construction and mining machinery. . 
Metalworking machinery. ._.. 
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metalworking machinery) .. M ‘ 
General industrial machinery _- 231 230.2} 227. 
Office and store machines and devices 2 105. 3) 104 
Service-industry and household ma- | 
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Miscellaneous machinery parts.....___. 201.2] 203.0) 200.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
[In thousands) 





1951 





Industry group and industry 
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Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. 








Manufacturing--C ontinued 
Electrical machinery 919 O44 931 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
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Costume Jewelry, buttons, notions. . 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
[In thousands} 





1951 

Industry group and industry a aa 

Aug July | June May | Apr. . | Feb. b . | Nov. 
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1,914, 1,907} 1,898] 1,874! 854, 1, 839 1, 820 
Banks and trust companies..............- _| 469 400 | 452 | 48 446 | 441 
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be obtained upon request to the Bureau of "Labor Statie- 
should specify which industry series are desired. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 
{In thousands} 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
[In thousands] 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
{In thousands} 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Weekly Payrolls in Manufacturing 
Industries! 
[1939 average= 100) 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment and Payrolls, by Branch and Agency Group 
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' See footnote 2, table A-7. 


1 See footnote 3, table A-7. ‘Includes fourth class postmasters, excluded from table A-2. 
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TABLE A-7: Government Civilian Employment and Payrolls in Washington, D. C.,! by Branch and 
Agency Group 


{In thousands) 
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1 Data for the executive branch of the Federal Government also include 
areas in Maryland and Virginia which are within the metropolitan area, as 
defined by the Bureau of the Census. 

3 Includes Government corporations (including Federal Reserve Banks 
and mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration) and other 
activities performed by Governmental personnel in establishments such as 
navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and force-account construction. Data which 
are based mainly on reports to the Civil Service Commission are adjusted to 
maintain continuity of coverage and definition. 


4 Covers civilian employees of the Department of Defense (Secretary of 
Defense, Army, Air Force, and Navy), National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Canal Zone Government, Selective Service System, National 
Security Resources Board, National Security Council, War Claims Com- 
mission. 
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TABLE A-11: Insured Unemployment Under State Unemployment Insurance Programs,’ by Geographic 
Division and State 
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1 Prior to August 1950, monthly data represent averages fate nb Figures may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
ed mths; for subsequent months, the averages are based on weekly : 7 
Zio edjunved for split weeks in the month and are not strictly comparable Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 
with earlier data. For a technica! description of this series, see the April 
1950 Monthly Labor Review (p. 382). 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ' 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated = labor turn-over rates are not com ble with the 
changes shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, for the 
following reasons: 

1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turn-over sample is not so large as that of the employment 
and payroll sample and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain 
industries are not covered. he major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turn-over computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only. 

? Preliminary figures. 

' Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, and special studies, ete. 
given in a “Technical Note on Labor Turn-Over,” October 1949, whieh ‘ 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 8! 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Spent in Selected Groups and Indus- 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table B-1. 4 Less than 0.05. 
revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months will be indi- + Not available. 
cated by footnotes. 
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nonferrous metals 


Primary metal in- 


= 
J 
g 
3 
a 
=| 
> 
e 
: 
& 
a 
5 
Zz 
3 
5 
= 
S 
= 
& 
S 
3S 
3 
a 
S 
& 
a= 
A 
mn 
é 
oO 
o) 
S 
a 
: 
x 






































' 
' 
‘ 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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March... 


December... 


September... 

October . 

November... . 
1951: January-..... 


August........ 


May. .- BER 
June 


August.... 
September... 
October. .....- 


July 


Year and month 
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1949: Average.......) 
1950: July..........- 


TABLE C-1 
1949: Average ... 





earn 
ings 


BS82E8 F2ESzz3 


mee eee 


#88258 


SEERRE 


Ave. 
brly. 
1. 547 
1. 656 











©ornronr 


Bess 


coreocr 


sigs 


Ave. 
wkly. 


hours 


GISSSS 


39. 
43. 











Total: Machinery 
(except electrical) 


Structural steal and 
ornamental 
metalwork 

Metalworking 
machinery 
5 
2 


Res282 BSSSER SACKS 
Seezse SESFRE HKKKEES 


BSESEE & B EEZEEE BLSEZEE 


or | 


SaBRS 
FRERES 


228585 


kkk ok! 


Machinery (except 
electrical) 


Avg. 
briy. | wkly. 


earn | earn- 











MONTHLY LABOR 


ings | ings 


Avg. 


Se ee 


$1.476 $61.11 
1. 556 | 71. 54 











“one AO 


Sss999 


Se2ornre oenmo“reo 


» 4 4 > $9 Oi + oO 
sessed dssgsss 


SSISss 


Avg. 
wkly 
hours 


mining 


machinery 
30.8 
42.4 











Bassas 
SISSE5 


S88S26 


eee ee 


Fabricated struc 
tural metal products 


Other fabricated 
metal products 


Construction and 


SmRSBS Kresess 
SESSEE SERKEKS 


EZzzE S222ERR 


ee oe | 


Avg. 
briy. | wkly. 


earn- 


phn 
Sesser 


—= 


Tee kanhanhontan! 





$58. 74 
65. 97 








earn- 
ings | ings 


Avg. 
. 625 
572 








e-ceou OnNeron BOmecowrw 
ade a=ANeen ad ice ; 
seddsq SSSSsS SSssSse 


B2oenwTno 


SSSSRS 


Avg. 
wkly. 
bours 











not elsewhere 


Oi) burners, non- 


electric heating and 
machinery 
(except tractors) 


Agricultural 


RRLRSS 
Szzeee dseseee 
SEB28 EEREEER 


mee eee 


sEsezs seensse 
SeSSER SRKSRe 


EESEER asceees 


 enkeehanhenientiie kek heheh! 


cooking apparatus, 


REESSE 
vedzz¢ 


SE8ee 


heehenhenhenian! 


Avg. 


Stamped and pressed 
metal products 











briy. | wkly 
earn- | earn- 
ings | ings 


Avg. 














Onn on aACree- Oncarce 
Sos SSsSssS FSsSsss 


onnen- 


SSSass 


Ave. 
wkly. 
hours 


Manufacturing— Continued 
Manufacturing—Continued 











coating, and 
engraving 


Ss2es bad 
Ss2s22 


BEEKKE 
828222 


or tt) 


SSSSkr SFE=9 Th 


S25hee 
SSEess Sessese Sesser 


$58325 2898CEE | S88262 


ee ae | 


Sanitary ware and 
plum bers’ supplies 
Avg. 

Meta! stam ping, 


briy. | wkly. 


earn- | earn- 
ings | ings 


Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 











ia] 
& 
Bb 
=) 
& 
Q 
_ 
- 
@ 
S 
2 
~ 
= 
& 
= 
& 


Avg. 


Cc 


oo 








Seececon- 8 -OONres 


Fae ROR OIA 
rrr Ss TTT TTT Ss 





cenweo~ 


-enmowes 
==-% sd 
7T,r al 


SSSSSS 


Avg. 
wkily. 
hours 











Agricultural 
machinery 
and tractors 


R2GSh& Seencex 
SSSese seesees 


S$8223 g8228 


RESKEES #RaRse 
SESERES sf SSITEE 


gzgcees S FERRER 


| 


Heating apparatus 

(except electric) and 
plum bers’ supplies 
Sheet-metal work 


Avg. 
wkly. 


earn- 
ings 











Fabricated meta! products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 


Ave. 
brly. 
ings 


earn- 


eer rr) 





sosSs9 


canrnoe eonr Ssenmoconys 
S-adad ; ; 
SSSSSss SssSss 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 














Fabricated meta! products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)— Continued 


asnese s2sss 


Seeeze 








Avg. 
wkly. 


earn: 


Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
ings 


























Boiler-shop products 


69.14 
70.18 





| 
| 


TABLE C-1 
Year and month 
1951: Janorry.......| 68.02 
February 








December..... 


August... 
September... 


October. 
November.... 
February. 
March... 
April. 

June 

July... 


May 
See footnotes at end of table. 











1950: Average....... 
1951: January..... 


1950: July... 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


1949 
1950 


Average 
Average 


1950 
August — 
September... 
October ....... 
November - _.. 
December... .. 


: January 
February.. 
March. . . 
April...- 
May 
SP etnncnes 
July ...... 


Average... 
Average 


: July 
August 
September... 
October ..... 
November... . 
December... 


January 
February... 
March 
April 
May... 
June....-. 
July 


Machine tools 


614 


581 
610 
638 
ARO 
696 
724 








505 | 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





Metalworking 
chinery 
machine tools) 


ma- 


Avg. 
brly 
earn- 
ings 

i$1. 554 


1, 652 


3% 
HAAN AMH HWS DoOwe 








(except | 





Machine-tool acces 


| Ave 
- | briy 
earn- 
ings 


Ave 


ba | hours | 


$1. 416 
717 
735 

31 
723 
84 
~R2 
793 


804 
814 
831 
842 
860 
SM 
. 878 








NPD @Oew 


| 


Special-industry ma- 
chinery (except 
metalworking ma- 


| ehinery) 


. | Avg 
A briy 


| Ave 

| wkly. 
earn- 

| ings | 


$60. 57 











General industrial 
| : 
} machinery 


Avge 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


$59. 53 
66. 33 


Avg 
| wkly 
hours 


65. 99 
65 
91 
39 











Office and store ma- 
chines and devices 


| 
Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


$62. 53 
66.95 


Avg 
wkly. 
bours 


45. 85 
67. 63 
69. 55 
70. 89 
71.01 
73. 27 


71.82 
72. 46 
72.97 

















Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





cash registers 


| 
Cue machines 
an 


Typewriters 





ponene 
$67.87 | 39.9 |$1. 70 
71. 





lesa 04 | 


62. 


60. 62 
63 
6. 6 
a7 

69. 6 








Service-industry and | 
household machines | 


Refrigerators and air- 


| 
| 


conditioning units 


39.7 |$1. 528 |$59.98 | 39.0 |$1. 538 


41.7 613 


41.§ 603 | 


41.6 09 | 6 


41 

42. 3 ee 

41.6 689 | 
685 | 


1. 616 
| 


6. 42 41.1 


41 
40. 
5 39. 
67.73 40 
68.45 40 
66. 29 


619 
623 
636 
660 
. 690 


PaAeDrwo®w 


65. 69 


. 674 | 





Miscellaneous ma- 
chinery parts 


F 
56 


oneoneo 


Ball and roller bear- 
ings 


$57. 53 38.1 | $1. 510 
68.55 | 42.5) 613 


65. 
70. 
71.36 
72. 
74. § 


77.2 


78. 














Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except 
electrical )—Con. 


Electrical machinery 





Machine shops (job 
and repair) 


Total: Electrical 
chinery 


Electrical generat- 

ing transmission, 

distribution, and 

industrial appa- 
ratus 


Motors, generators, 
transformers, and 
industrial controls 





Average... 
Average 


January 
February. 








Mareh........ 
DEE namness 
fir. —— 
June. ... | 
July 


708 
709 
| 1.690 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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9 





| 
39.5 ($1. 
-1 | 1.486 





66.13 | 


> 
SOV wwwse CMH eon 


| 





$59. 61 39.5 509 
63.75 1 551 | 


62. 52 
64. 25 
. 85 
67.35 

48 








a 
697 
72 


Veto wOwWNH®ee 


! 
$61. 30 7 |$1. 544 
5 


(4.90 


63. 04 
65. 30 
65.45 
68. 36 
49.13 
69. 68 


69. 60 
69. 60 
71.40 
71.23 
73. 10 
73. 61 
72.41 | 











Electrical equipment 
for vehicles 


$59. 16 
66. 22 











Communication 
equipment 


2 
= 8s 
23s $3 


S882 


S22SSsS SESERE & 


SERSESN 











Lan ere ae 
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Manufacturing— Continued 


Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 





Year and month 


1949 
1950 


1980: 


Average 
Average... 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


: January 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


--| 


Radios, 
graphs, 
and 


sets, 
ment 


} 

Ave 
| wkly 
| earn- 


ings 


Bde) 
| 

| 52 
| ae 


le 
| 4 


37 


03 


> 


phono- 
television 
equip- 


68 
85 


ag | 
“4 


Ave 
wkly 


hours 


39.5 
40.7 


40. § 
.! 
0 
4! 


hrly 
earn- 
ings 


$1. 283 $61.43 
1.323 | 65.84 


64.03 
65. 44 

| 47.11 
67. 61 
70. 39 


| 71.93 | 


39.3 
40.1 


39.4 
ot 
407 
40.8 
40.9 


Telephone and tele- 
graph equipment 


0} 


41.6 | 


os | 7igt | 4nd 


| 72.97 
75. 79 
77.33 


76. 85 | 


77 34 
1 456 


76. 65 


43.6 


Electrical appliances, | 
! 


amps, and miscel- 
laneous products 


Ave 
wkly 
| hours 


nee aw 


No wBWoocww 


Total: 


Ave 


| wkly 


earn- 
ings 


Os 


Transporta- 
tion equipment 


Avg 
wkly 


| 
hours | 
| 


Ave 
hriy 
earn- 

ings 


657 


Automobiles 


Avg 
wkly 
| earn- 
ings 


| 
$65. § 


Ave 

wkly 

hours | 
| 


3 
wo 


2+. & 
228 = 


232 
Cou-aue 


wWewwe ws 
¥S22S32 
-cCc2envon 


aun 


| Avg. 
| hrly 


earm- 
ings 


08 


778 


. 766 
778 
818 
830 
842 
865 

- 


862 


| 
| Aircraft and parts 
| 


ings 


62 








Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





1949 
1950 


1950: 


Average 


: Average. ... 


Aurust 
September 
October 


November. . 


December. 


: January 


February sa 
March 


Average. 
Average 


July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 


November... . 


December. 


January 

February 

March 
April.... 
May 
June 
July 


Boat building 





Aircraft propellers 


| Aircraft engines and 


$1. 548 
1. 622 


1. 593 | 


7.40 


1. 003 


$65. 24 | 


70.92 


83.01 | 


| 92. 94 | 


83.49 
86 19 
RA RD 


= 


a7 


s 24 


st 


40 


parts 


$1. 603 
1. 606 


40.7 
42.1 


42.7 
42.1 
43.8 
39.7 
45.0 
44.8 


45.1 | 
45.3 | 
45.7 | 


46.0 


46 
46 


4" 


2 


1 
4 


and 


repairing 


M4 


4 
70 


40.5 
40.6 | 


40.9 
39.9 | 


| 1. 480 
} 1.491 


$1. 354 
1.379 

| 

1. 375 | 
1. 306 

1. 384 | 

1. 383 | 

1.410 

423 | 

i 

1. 458 | 

1. 473 | 
1.491 
1. 485 
1. 495 


Railroad equipment 


863 


2 2en4 cS 
222228 & 
Cnoec—- an 


} 1. 661 
1. 685 


1. 703 | 


| 1.750 


1. 796 | 


| 1.853 


1. 839 


1. 843 
1. B86 
1. 887 
1. 876 
1.914 
1. 903 


Transportation equipment—Continued 





See footnotes at end of table. 


and parts 


— 
5 83 


= 


Manufacturing 


ante 


Cweuww owooce 


| Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- | Shipbuilding and 
and equipment 


ing and repairing 


repairing 





. 630 $05 on 


743 | 


70. 81 


. 703 | 69.04 


772 | 68.22 
768 | 67.53 


— 


77.08 


863 | 75.91 
70.87 | 


. 929 


923 | 


. O44 


953 
927 
906 
919 
918 


80. 06 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


78. 10 | 
79 34 | 


79. 25 | 
78 45 | 
76.51 
74.91 


ah ad 
“a+ 


me 


~ 2 
2 


611 


eee eee 
a 


|$41. 67 | 


63. 28 


ot 


S222S8 82 


-—- PONS CONWweNne 





Continued 


$61 
63. 


65 
65. 62 
63 36 
63 23 
65. 08 
67. 


88 | 
83 | 
04 


| a4 
69 
49 


2223 es 
2ace-nwo ne 


oe 
x 


222 


% 3 


ao 


. 637 


671 


. 716 


+ 


| Instruments and re- 
lated products 





Locomotives and 


equipment 


| Railroad and street- | Other transportation 


Total: Instruments 
and related products 





s 
nel 


z 
—-2e25— 


SPea- 


NS8S5e 


£S5f 


38.9 |$1. 586 


606 | 
| 

. 591 | 

_ 586 

611 

. 616 
| 


: 
$57. 60 


(4.44 


60.09 
60. 30 
73. 88 
69. 86 
70. 73 


71. 


66. 
67 


41.9) 


2s 
—— 





NON GHeVow 


| 
39.7 |$1 
& 


. 396 


23 


442 
466 
496 

















ng 


1.318 


RRRRER S555 RRRERE ZSERRES 


eek kek kk) 











41.0 


Onr~werwaw 


SS88485 GSSESEA 


Tt.CT7 


SsSsasea 











facturing industries 
Total: Miscellane- 


ous manufacturi 


industries 


SRER 
SS9e5 


fiscellaneous manu- 


N 
Costume je-velr: 
buttons, notions 


S29S8s Saz2988 
SSecds seedcza 


888553 


ohooh) 


RSSSBh FSZS925 
SSssss 


BRSSSE SSZSsss 


ane 


54.04 
Switchboard operat 
ing employees’ 


| 
| 
| 














469 | 52.47 
575 | 57.01 


1.511 


Employees '—Con. 
39.7 ($1. 436 |$50.23 | 39.9 | $1. 259 





Communication 








ocooronr 


S88eea8 


eNnerowes 


SSSR42 fe8eeeS 


41.7 


. 


rvisory 














Professional and 
scientific instruments 


Telephones ¢ 


R=SSS=538 
Sf2e222 
reo 


S2254 


Toys and sporting 


SERER SRBASER 
Z2SE2E Soseses 
S83S8s 8822222 


TTT T eo 














Ade een 











@coravre 
S 63 sesceeccn 
SSSSS FSSC Sse 


SISsss 








Watches and 
clocks 





Transportation and public utilities 


Silverware and 
plated ware 


SSSRRS RSSSces 


Sesser SSeseses eeeennA 
RESERS SF2EZEz S255 


\ ohenien heehee koko) 





Local railways and 
bus lines * 





XNco-—-@ 
SEszsé 


Manufacturing—Continued 
Manufacturing—Continued 





Workers or Nonsupe 

















10n 


e2rwroan 
Sscidicai 
Trt Ss 


NNO OFo 
gesdssa 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 




















Photographic 
apparatus 


Jewelry and 
findings 


SRERSs 
SSS2eRr 
RERKSS 


SSSSs= SRKseRe 
SS5S4S eeacsea 


ERSSSS SESessy 


Class I railroads ¢ 





| 





. 





Instruments and related products—Continued 


=) 
i) 
& 
Q 
> 
= 
mR 
S 
2 
4 
= 
& 
bol 
& 


f Product: 
3 | 73.00 


4.3 








‘| 


c 
ings o 





40.9 
40.4 


S9Sssse 


R2R8S322 





| 








Ophthalmie goods 
manufacturing 
industries—Con. 
manufacturing 
industries 


Miscellaneous 


. 55 




















Jewelry, silverware, 
and plated ware 














Manufacturing—Con. 


| Other miscellaneous 


’ 
' 
ai 


R 1951 


> 
4 


VIEW, OCTOBRE 


Hours and Gross Earn 


Year and month 





September 

October . 

November 

December 

March. .... 

April 

May 
967313—51——10 


August. ... 
February... 
June 
July 


~ 
4 


Seef ootnotes at end of table, 
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1949: Average 

1950: Average. 
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1950: July... 
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1949: Average. 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 
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Taste C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees'—Con, 





Year and month 





Average. 


: July 
August 
September. . 
October 
November 
December. 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Average......... e+e 
: Average 


: July.... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December .. 


: January .. 
February 
Mareb... 
April 
May 
June 


July 


: Average 
; Average 


August....... 
September... ..... 
October cence 
November. .... 
December 


: January 
February. . 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Transportation and public utilities—Continued 





Communication 


| 


Other public utilities 





Line construction, 
installation, and 


maintenance em- | 


ployees # 


Telegraph * 
| 


Gas and electric 
utilities 


Electric light and 
power utilities 


Gas utilities 





Avg } Ave 
hrly. 
| earn- 
ings 


Ave 
| wkly. 
hours 
| 





936 


Transportation and 
publie utilities— 
Con 


Other public utili- 
ties—Con 


Electric light and gas 
utilities combined 


a 





FANNO®@ e+ e2nauon~ 


| Ave. | Avg. 
wkly Ate. | hry. 
earn- hours | earn- 
ings | ings 


$62. 85 
64.19 


64.13 
63. 99 
4. 49 
64.74 
64. 25 
65. 05 


44.7 |$1 
44.7 


45.0 
45.0 
4.6 
“4.8 
44.4 
44.8 


64. 57 
64. 86 
4. 63 | 
4.40 | 
| 65. 97 

| 65. 44 | 
| 71. 23 | 











Avg 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


$43. 99 
66. 60 


6. 
as 
6 

68. 6 
70. 


SeBounm Dw 


71. 36 
70. 











CUNNMAOW 





-— OD a-s—-s 














Wholesale trade 


| 
| 
| 


Retail trade 





Retail trade (except 


eating and drink- 
ing places) 


General merchandise 
stores 


Department stores 
and general mail- 
order houses 





$57.55 | 40.7 ($1. 414 
60. 36 . 

61.10 

60, 90 

60. 93 

61, 68 


41.2 
40.8 


1. M41 
1. 555 


| 49.83 








40.4 ($1.1: 


33% 
Dwnrou—ce 








<< 


50. 62 


51.45 


eww 


261 | 3 





CUVCcSen NHOWSe~ 


a 
= 


$1. 
i. 


SSSSRR BS 
NBPCOBZND® ww 


BRSVese & 
4 


a 
- 
i) 


a 
) 








B 
iSSB 


wos 

2228 

S844433 
CHwUawmre 


8 
© 





Trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued 


Other retail trade 





Food and liquor 
stores 


| 


Automotive and ac- 
cessories dealers 


Apparel and acces- 
sories stores 


Furniture and appli- 
ance stores 


Lumber and hard- 
ware-supply stores 








40. 


41.! 
41. 
40. 
40. 
40. 
40.: 


39. § 
39. 
39.3 
39 

39.7 
40.! 
41.1 








5 | 66.22 


40.2 |$1. 242 [$58 92 | 45.6 |$1.2 
4 


61. 65 


63. 71 
63. 66 
63. 52 
63. 94 
63. 07 
63. 53 


64. 48 





$40. 66 
40.70 


36.7 
36. 5 


. 108 
115 
40.77 105 
40.70 
40. 98 
40. 95 
65 
.17 





65. 16 
65. 29 
66. 34 








66. 27 
66. 50 | 











5 

ao 
-_— 

ee 


ss -~*- 
SSSSS5 
CO uw 








Pe ee 
SB465S888 
encren~-w 





. 189 
. 247 


55. ! K - 254 
55. . 265 
56. . - 2778 
fil - 291 
55. 


$51.84) 43.6/$ 
54. } 


. 


—CPOGenwo w 








Pe ee ee 
SSSRSS5 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Finance '* 


Service 





Year and month 


Hotels, year-round " 





- 
me 
— 
qn 





Avg. 


= 
Leal 
z 
a> 
Ea 
z 


ie 





£2 
84 


3 gS 


SN2Rzg 








SeS8S= Sk 











B2ER Saxaee 


BEEeRS geeees BB 


BSSZ2B 


3 


NB2ERSS Aneuzy 2f 
SESSRES VSSRVSe |e 


SSssess gasses 3f 


BESSS22 SeRez 


hadhikekaked 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3s 
& 
8 


Pe 
Bapases setete ps | EF 
PORWWNIm CNSHDOWD OW 


- 
FE 
we 
- 
58 
e 
nN 
a4 
5 


$0. 743 
771 


2 sf is; 


f 
SS2 S22tsz2 2 


PSfes2 22 
BBakss Sz 














BSSse Sere: 
2eKsoK-e &-wWOace 


[917 | 
‘921 
[918 


BES8Sse seeees BF 
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1 These fi are based on reports from cooperating establishments 
covering both ful full- ‘ond part- “time sy ees who worked during, or received 
Pay for, the pay ates nearest the 15th ¢ the a For the —. 

an! d cleaning ond “Fort ts industries, da: 
to produetion — related workersonly. For the romalaing engin, 

erwise noted, data relate to 

supervisors. All series are available upon t 
Statistics. Such requests should specify which industry 
Data for the three current months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first 
month they are published. 

1 Includes: nance and accessories; lumber A wood products (except 
f and fixtures; and glass products; primary metal 





»; stone, clay, 

industries; fabricated metal products (except y— ty machinery, and 
transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical machin- 

ery; transportation ae | instruments and related products; miscel- 

laneous Sag pm —— 

§ Includes: food and k ures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and Lm finished textile Tomy = paper ‘and al lied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and all industries; chemicals and allied prod- 

ucts; products of petroleum and coal; ay products; leather and leather 


products. 

« Data relate to hourly rated re reported by individual railroads 
(exclusive of sw —— rom terminal companies) to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. averages include any retroactive payments made, 
which are a ‘oem monthly averages. 


A + 





* Data include privately and municipally operated local railways and bus 
* Through May 1949 the averages relate mainly tot the hours and 


es subject to the Fair Labor Standards A Beginning ‘with Jane 
104! - tpt apd Sd nonsupervisory em, 
- a= for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 38.5 hours, 
an 

’ Data relate to employees in such pete in the telephone a 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating room 
pay-station attendants. 1950 4 mourn made u) "made percent 
of the total number of nonsuperv' employees in 
es Sy hours and gs data. 

ro to emcees in such occupations in the telephone 7 
as ae a —~y> and cn Dur Yat auch a S 
ca and condu' > su I. 
TT pane nen yy A 
phone “cata a re) ay} =x id earnings data. 

* Data relate mainly to land-line canployess, ewe p Re em com- 
pensated on © cocnmtsion bala, genera and divisional quarters per- 
sonnel, trainees in —_. 

ad, Data on average io and average hourly earnings are not avail- 

Mon ~~ oe additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 

tips, not 4 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ! 
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! These series indicate —— in the level of weekly earnings prior toand 

+ after adjustment for changes in wer as determined from the 
Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1039 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar a LA by 


the Consumers’ Price Index were not included. See the Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1947, p. 498. Data from January 1939 are available upon 
request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 
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| | earnings 
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! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross av weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which 
the specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have 
therefore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker 
with no dependents: (2) A worker with 3 dependents. 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both factory worker with 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 


= average weekly earnings for al) production workers in manufacturing 
industries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. 
The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series does not, 
therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers of varying 
age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. Comparable data from 
January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 
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! Overtime ts defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-hali. The computation of average — ! earnings exclusive of 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 
days. Comparable data from January 1941 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


< Bypren eat average. August 1945 excluded because 
perio 
' Praiminary. 


of VJ-holiday 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 
(1935-39— 100) 
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1 The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities” ? The Consumers’ Price Index has been adjusted to incorpora.: 
formerly known as the ““Coct-of-living index” measures average changes in of the new unit bias in the rent index beginning with indexes tor 1940 and 
retail prices of Ce ood, rents, and ae ased by wage earners adjusted population and commodity weights beginning i indexes for 
lo kers itt —. Until January 1950, time-to-time January 1950, These adjustments make a continuous comparab‘e series from 
changes in petal pris were weighted , A+ 1934-36 average expenditures of 1913 to date. 
urban families. - 4 used beginning 1950 have been adjusted to 4 The group index formerly entitled An ,sinetrteity, om and ice” is now des- 
current spending patterns ignated ‘Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration Indexes are com ble with 
ureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of toving in Large those previously published for Pat sctriattge and = ” ane su 
om in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods “Other fuels oon Ge has been discontinued; separate indexes are presen 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the Consumers for “Other fuels” on = 
Price Index is given in a = of reports published by the Office of ‘The Miscellaneous gr a (such as automobiles and 
Economic Stabilization, Re of the President’s Committee on the Cost of je d upkeep and pub ie “transportation fares ( 
Living. See also General below. and m edieines); b ousehold 
Mimeographed tables are srallable upon counees ey | pie for vod ie 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major grou: 
of living essentials. Indexes for all large oa com bined os available sin ae ty-shop service and toilet articles); ete. 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for + individual cities varies from * Data not available. 
city 4 city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 


_— Note.—The old series of Indexes for 1951 are shown in italics in tables D-1, D-2, and D-5 
for reference. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 


(1935-39 = 100) 





| | j 
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! The indexes are based on time-to-time c' in the cost of goods and 2 Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 
services purchased by moderate-income families ae They do not 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 


indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. cities; beginning July 1047 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities | and 
a “ae / a for 24 additional cities ding to a stagg' 
orrecte 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 


[1935-30 = 100} 
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! Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous and serv 3 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities on 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 edditional schedule. 
cities on a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100] 
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' The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
— included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income 

m 


The indexes, based on retail prices of 50 foods through 1949 and 59 foods 
from January 1950 to date are computed by the fixed-base- weighted-aggregate 
method, using weights representing (1) relative a of chain and 
independent store sales, in com puting city average prices; (2) food purchases 


by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers, in men omy | 
city indexes; and (3) ——_ weights, in combining city aggregates 
order to derive average -< yy for all cities combined. 

Indexes of retail prices in 56 large cities by 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39100), may be found in Dalle 
tin No. 965, “Retail Prices of Food, ood, 1948,”" Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, table 3, Dp. 7. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 

3 December 1950= 100. 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





= Indexes 1935-39— 100 
Commodity price 





Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
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Vanilla cookies... 
Layer cake** 
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Fish (fresh, frozen) '. 
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Canned fruits: 
Peaches 
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Dried fruits, prunes ae 
Dried vegetables, navy beans ....do 
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Fats | oils: 
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Bugar and sweets: | Kagk OF pone ~-eer-e]------2]- a eee 
“Bur Lil . .5 | 188.7 | 175.3 


jugar. pauneocnennagnns 51.4 1 
Grape jelly ¢ l2ounces | 23.7 90.4 101. ; ' 4 0 T. be Sh Ketel SoeeCaEe 


a eh changed to 13 ounces in December 2 Priced in 13 cities beginning August 1951, 16 cities April through 4 
t July 147= * Average price not computed. 1951, 18 cities January through March 1951, and 19 cities August throug! 
* February 1043100 * Specification revised in November 1950. December 1950. Priced in 56 cities before that date. ; 

4 December 1950= 100. 1° October 1949—= 100 3 Priced in 37 cities August through December 1950, 38 cities January 
4 Priced in eh elton "! No. 303 can of corn introduced in May through March 1951, 40 cities April through July 1951, and 43 cities beginning 
* Priced in 28 cities. 1951 in place of No. 2 can. August 1951. 

1 1938-39 = 100. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
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! BLS wholesale price data, for the 7 part, =. momar Prices in panes 
markets. They are prices charged b urers 
pny prevailing on organized cashanges, The weekly “index is calculated 
m i-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an — of these prices. 
Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminar. 
The indexes currently are computed by the fixed Base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed ption of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Leal in 
the Journal of the American Statistica) Association, YT. 1937.) 
Mimeographed tables are available, upon request the Bureau, giving 
monthly ind Sen for major groups of commodities since tee and for subgroups 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are 
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available in summary form since 1947 for all 
less farm products and foods; products; ——y textile a= fuel -— 
lighting matestalss metals and metal building materials, 
chemicals EP allied products. Weekly ey are = available for ‘the 
a) ey grains, livestock, and meats. 

judes current motor vehicle prices prises Semtaning with October 146. The 
rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in aon with t the an- 
nouncement made in September 1946, the he Bureau introduced current prices 
for motor vehicles in the October calculations. Dur the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
ey 1942 — forward in each computation through Ad 1946, 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices," by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
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Soaps and detergents *. ° 





- ' Soe festaate 1, aa D- a 4 See footnote 2, table D-7. # Notavailable. ‘ Index based on old series not available. Revised series first used in index in 
ay 1950. * Correct 
tRevised indexes for dates prior to August 1949 available upon request. 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days 5 month 





Month and year 
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1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, shifts in establishments directly 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift measure the indirect or secondary e 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. F' on “workers whose employees are made idle as 
involved” and ““man-days idle’ cover all workers made idle for one or more 1 Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 
[Value of work put in place) 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 1951 | 
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Sept.?| Aug.’ | July * | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 
saan a emnieel cereal 


Total new construction ¢ $2,826 |$2. 843 |$2, 793 2, 720 |$2, 856 |$2, 387 |$2, 188 


Private construction 1,860 | 1,893 3 
Residential building ame... pein 915 933 WAT g SR] " 982 852 
New dwelling units a 810 25 795 
Additions and alterations. ine f 91 
Nonhousekeep! ildfng . 17 
Nonresidential build ng (nonfarm). J 457 
Industrial penne ian 207 
Commercial. . . 
Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
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Railroad . . 
Telephone and telegraph... 
Other public utilities ......... 
All other private * ‘ bese 
Public construction onan 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other ‘than 
military or naval facilities) . 
Industrial 
Educational - 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential ente 
Military and naval facilities ®. .._.. 
Highways. 
Sewer and w: 
Miscellaneous “peb lic service enter- 
prises 20 | : 13 
Conservation and development... wae | 86 sf : q yi 65 76 


All other public 4 : | 8 7/ 


















































' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1 . 8. Department of ’ Includes Federal] contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8 = artment of Com- ital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value * Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, 
of the a of work accomplished during the given period of time. These and miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 
id be differentiated from pean valuation data reported in the ‘Includes nonhousekeeping pubiic residential construction as well as 
tabulati for authorized paces les F-3 and F-4) and the data on housekeeping units. 
value of contract awards reported in le F-2. 1 Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding ne onset for pro- 
* Preliminary. duction facilities, which are included in public industrial building) 
* Revised. on beg primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power sys- 
* [Includes major additi and al i and loca] transit facilities. 
* includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. a it Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential grounds, and memorials. 
building are included under “Public utilities.’ 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 
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| eS ‘ 5, 852) 
August 355 5, 247) 
September.., 2, 862 
October _-_. - 240,426 4, 060 
November..| 2, 576) 
December. 550, ” 1, 006) 472, ”" 

414,191; 9, - 105, 6si| 846 

207, 755| 10,773} 92, 825 916) 
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! Excludes projects classified as “‘secret""by the military. Data for Federal- 
programs cover amounts contributed by both owner and the Federal 
Government. Force-account work is done not theonah & contractor, but 
directly by a government agency, using a separate work force to perform non- 
maintenance construction on the agency's own properties. 
3 Includes major additions and alterations. 
’ Excludes ) hangars, and other buildings, which are included under “Other 


construction 

‘ Includes ‘educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use edu- 
cational! facilities program. 

‘Includes post offices, armories, and customhouses. Includes 

contract awards for construction at Saived Nations Headquarters in New 
York City, the principal awards having been for the Building 
(January 1949: $23,810,000), for the Meeting Hall (January 1950: $11,238,000), 
and for the General Assembly Building (June 1950: $10,704,000). 








* Includes electrification projects, peony and sewage-disposal 
cyeteme, railroad construction, and other types of projects not elsewhere 


fied. 

"7 Included in “All other.”” 

* Unavailable. 

Hae primarily construction projects for the Atomic Energy Com- 
m jon 

 Inclades primarily steam-electric generating projects for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

" Revised. 

2 Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building ' 





Valuation (in th Number of new dwelling units—House- 
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' Building for which building issued and F. 
awarded in all urban places, including an oe ¢ Leas undertaken 
in ey smaller urban places that do not issue 


reports received from places contain! 
tion of the country; estimates of fed 


notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are ob 


its were 


— an 
— about 


data cover federally and nonfederally it ‘build 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal ( 
ment) urban building construction are 


41 it. 


ederal contracts 


construction 
local govern- 
arily on building-permit 


percent of the urban popula- 
erally financed H projects are compiled from 


from 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all in 
ame of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special] rule, s sm: 
prated civil divisions. 

and repairs, as wel] as new residential and 


r of unincor 
2 Covers ad 


di 


itions, alterations, 


nonresidential building. 
* Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
‘ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 


* Covers hotels, 


residential buildings. 
* Revised. 


ted 
num- 


dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 





other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 

for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 

tion. Ley > Se eens do not represent construction actually started 
during the 


’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 
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! Building for which its were issued and Federal contracts awarded ’ Includes churches, hospitals. and other institutional bulldings, schools, 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some Hbraries, ete 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not * Includes Federal, State, county, and munict buildmgs, such as post 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
1 For scope and source of urban estimated, see table F-8, footnote 1. armories, army barracks, etc 
* Preliminary * Includes railroad, bus and airport buildin db radio ions, 
* Revised gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc 
§ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, Includes private garages, sheds, stables and Thame, and other building 
warehouses, and other buildings st the site of these and similar not elsewhere classified. 
production plants 
* Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and oe mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc 
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FPF: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of N 


New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 


Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 
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Period — 
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Total | financed 
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! The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do in- 
clude prefabricated housing units 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945 have heen adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and beginning !n 1946 on field surveys 
in non-permit-issuing places. The data im this table refer to nonfarm 
ape ele started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized. as shown 
in table F-3 

All of these estimates contain some error. For P 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 Hy an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 





» Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted fot 
——— of costs shown on permit applications. Public construc- 

tion costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects 

+ Depression, low year. 

* Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations 

* Last full year under wartime control. 

* Housing peak year. 

' Less than 50 units. 


* Revised 
* Not available. 
‘Preliminary 
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New Publications—Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Bulletin 


No. 998: Occupational Outlook Handbook. 574 pages; illustrated (103 
photographs, 85 charts). 433 occupations covered. $3.00. 


Sale copies of BLS Bulletins are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money order, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States, to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Currency sent at sender's risk. 


Processed Document 


Employee and Compensation Data by Occupational Classification Reported 
by Communications Industry. Class A telephone carriers; Ocean-cable 
carriers; Radio-telegraph carriers; Western Union Telegraph Co. October 
1950. 8 pages. 

Single copies of processed publications are supplied without cost as long as 
supplies permit. Write to Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 





The 1950 Edition 


Handbook of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1016 


A compendium of major statistical series on labor and related subjects from 
their start to January 1951. Information is largely drawn from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics sources. In addition, continuing measures of labor con- 
ditions issued by other branches of the U.S. Labor Department and by 
other Federal Government agencies are presented. 

Employment, Unemployment, and Work Injuries 
Building and Construction 
Housing and Rents 


Social Security 


Labor Turn-over 


Earnings, Hours, and Wage Rates 


Prices and Cost of Living 
Consumers’ Cooperatives 


Indastrial Relations 
Production, Income, and Ex- 
Output Per Man-Hour penditures 


This 239-page volume is in loose-leaf form, making it practicable to insert 
supplements from time to time. Many of the series can be kept up to date 
from the Current Labor Statistics Section of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Currently available From The Superintendent of Documents 
at $1.25 Government Printing Office 
a copy Washington, 25, D. C. 





